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QHAPTEE 1. 

BUDHISM. 

“ These oracles are hardily attain’d, 

And hardly understood/* 

Sicmd Fart Henry F/., act i., sc. 4, 

When we consider whai ovjerwhelming num- 
bers of the human race are, and -have been, for 
two thousand years, B^idhists, it is amazing to 
reflect how little is^known in Europe of the faith 
which .they profess. Indeed it has only been 
Avithin the l^st twenty years that-jany sources of 
information <m the subject, at. aU accurate and 
trustworthy, have been opened up to'^e Eu- 
ropean reader. • People, even well-informed; 
accustomed to regard Christianity as the per- 
vading religion of mankind, because it embraces 
them in its folds, have smiled incredulously or 
VOL. II. B 
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informed t!iat Imlf the popu- 
of the earth, according to somecalcnlationsj 
and more thai]{^ two huftlred' millions, according 
to the loweSli»We, tod have been fear age^, be- 
lievers in a prophet whose veiy name is pjrobably 
unknown to them. Yet such is 'the case ! so 
imperfectly are the statistics of the. vast empires 
of China and the Eastern Peninsula known that 
*4t is impossible to say wh)|ther 'the followers 
of Grotama Budha are two or four hundred 
millions in number. Certain it is, however, that 
no other creed is believed in by so large a portion 
of the mass of humanity, ’'and that none other, 
with the exception of *Christianity, teaches doc- 
trines so generally benevolent and humanizing. 

Various conversations with ray enlightened 
friend, Marandhan, and visits to the chief seats of 
Budhistic worship- in Ceylon, naturally turned my 
attention to the faith, yid it was not until I 
sought for information 'and elucidation on the 
subject that discovered' how difficult it was to 
get either wit|j. accuracy.. 

The date at which the founded of the frith, 
Gotama diudha, lived, is differently stated by 
different nations ; some assign the period of his 
life-time to 1000 b, c. or earlier, and others, 
including the Ceylbnese traditions, which are the 
most trustworthy, and are followed by a large 
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portion of tKe Bui^histic world, maintain 543 b. ' 

to have been the date of his fiirth. Of the actual 

existence and personality of the founder of the 

Mth* no one, who has investigalted^the subject, has 

doubted.* Whether he lived a thousand, or only 

five himdred years ^before our Saviour, there can 

be r-no doubt that such a man as Ootama Budha 

■» 

actually did live, and that he engaged also in 
that extraordiiiary gareer of preaching and teach- 
ing which has resulted in the establishment of 
a new system of faith, now prevalent fi*om Japan 
to Ceylon, from Cochin China to the Caspian. 
According to his own 'prophecies, strangii^ say. 
Ins faith is to last but 5900 years, when il^ will 
become forgotten and defunct. 

The na^i^es by which he is known in different 
countries, vary of course, mth their different Ian-, 
guages. Thus Gotama is Kiu-tan in Chinese, 
Ghoutam in Tibetan, Goodam in Manchou and 
Mongol, and Codam in Siamese ; whilst Budha, 
his title or office, rather than his proper name, 
lias been variously met with by European writers 
as Bood, ;6ut/*Wud, Pott, Fuh, Eohi, and Fo. 

Gotama was the son of a prince who reigned 
over a district in Northern India, called Mag- 
hadha, a portion of the modem Bengal Pre- 
sidency, and his conception and' birth are said to 

• Introduction a THistoire du Buddhisme Indien, par E. Bumouf. 

B 2 
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have Iseen signalized by many remarkaljle dr- 
COiilttitances that portended the fdture^eatness of" 
the infant.* At the period of his miraculous 
Conception by hfs tnother, whose name* was Maha 
Devi, it is said that a preter-natural light shone 
in every region of the universe at dnce, that the 
blind from birth leCeiVed power to see, the deaf 
heard, the dumb spake, the lame danced for joy, 
the diseases of the sick were ^ured", the crooked 
were made straight, the prisoners were released, 
the fires of heU were, for a time, quenched, and 
many other prodigies occurred, the bare enumera- 
tion of which would weary the patience of the 
most enthusiastic readef 

As may be supposed, the birth following so 
wonderful a conception, was stiU more^rtentous 
and extraordinary.,, 'A visit from the gods and 
angels to welcome the new-born sage, was added 
to all the previous miraCles. “ Eejoice,” said 
Maha Brahma, the greatest of these deities, to 
tebtama’s mother, on presenting to her the, infant. 

“ Rejoice, fpr^-the son you have br ough t forth 
will be the support of the world. Angels too 

* ** The <<!i^blAnce between this legend (one relating to the conception 
of Gotama) and the doctrine of the perpetual virginity of the mother of our 
Lord, cannot but be remarked/* . . . ** The traditW inserted by Mahomet 
ia the chapter of the Koran, entitled * Mary/ bears a considerable resem> 
blance to this part of the history of Budha. Csoma Kbrbsi says, that he 
does not find any mention in the Tibetan books of * Maha I)eyi*s * virginity, 
i|pon whioh the Mongol accounts lay so much stress.”— Jlfaiiua/ <f BudMm^ 
hff ihe Rev, R, S. Sardy^ p. 142, note 
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made .obeisance before the infant^ exclaiming, 
“ Thou art, the greatest of teings; there is here 
no one like thee ; no one greater than thee ; ihou 
art supreme.” When the child "had received this 
homa^, thoroughly understanding it and weigh- 
ing well the words', he walked by his own power, 
looking in various directions, and at length 
exclaimed, “ I am the most exalted in the world. 
I am chief in*the world. I am tlie most excellent 
in the world. Hereafter there is to me no other 
birth.” After this display of precocity and 
vanity we are assured that he quietly returned to 
his mother’s arms and allowed himself to be 
handled and tended like any ordinary child. 
Such are the absurd legends connected with his 
conception and bijth, recorded by the chroniclers 
of his life. In this, however,, they but resembled 
the biographers of Zoroaster and Mohammed, 
who have also filled the lives of their saints with 
legends as ridiculous and incredible. 

The father of Hotama, Sudhodana, having been 
made acquainted by his wife an4. some spiritual 
intelligence -with the extraordinary character of 
his reputed son, and of the asceticism«»4nd trials 
amid which a ^ge portion of his life should be 
passed, resolved, if possible, to avert the honour 
intended for him, and to ke^ the boy as much 
as possible away from those who would be likely 
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to Ids |3aiiid a religious beut; and as years 
^passed on, and the youth became;^ a man, he 
doubtless concluded that he had been successful, 
notwithstanding the prognostications* of others. 
It was not till he was twenty-nine years tof age 
that Gotama left his father’s "house to dive deep 
into a distant forest, and there for six long years 
to live a life of voluntary asceticism and sohtude, 
preparatory to issuing forth a reformer and a 
prophet;, and truly, when we regard what his 
labours have ended in, the history of the world 
does not present many more stidking pages in its 
many-volumed bulkiness, than that of this young 
man, giving up the luxury and enjoyment of a 
court, of his own free will, to acquire a reputation 
for sanctity by solitary medita,tion and a hermit’s 
life, and then issuing ‘forth from that forest, at 
thirty-five, to preach down the most terrible and 
pernicious of systems — Brahmanism; using no 
other weapons but those of precept and example, 
and, like our. Saviour himself, wandering^ fear- 
lessly amongst hosts of enemies,, denouncing 
their wickedness and foUy ! 

In the^age in which we live, highly artificial 
and unnatural as it is, we may ■scarcely be able 
to conceive such a thing possible.; but so it 
was, notwithstandEng. The yellow-robed priest 
Idiat appears on the hills and in the valleys of 
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Ceylon, in tlie swarming hives of Chinese life, in 
the peaceful gardens of J^apan, and on the 
frontiers of the great deserts of Central Asia, is a 
proof of the reality of the thing, and is a living 
witnessf in this, our own age of conventional pro- 
prieties and heart-l'ottenness, of what that (me 
man — ^alone and unaided — accomplished twenty* 
three centuries ago. But the oriental warmth of 
imagination of his followers has not been (xmtent 
to allow this grand historic picture to stand forth 
in the gallery of the universe in all its sublime 
simplicity for men to wonder at — ^to censure and 
admire-— as suited their tastes, prejudices, or 
capacities ; they must eVen colour it highly to 
make it more gaudy ; they must overlay it with 
ornament to makg it more glittering and capti- 
vating to small minds. •Hejjce the miraculous 
machinery with which the acxsount of his life is 
overburdened. Infancy, youtt, manhood, age — 
according to them — ^was each miraculous, fiiU of 
wond^ys. Let us’ take a specimen from his in- 
fency. 

A ploughing festival was held at the court of 
Sudhodana, when Gotama was five mcmths old. 
The sovereign 4umself, with his nobles, was to 
make a furrow in the ground, holding the handles 
of a golden plough. The nobles were to make 
furrows likewise, and then the ordinary plough- 
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men were to compete with each other to gain 
prizes for dexterity,' swiftness, and, skill. .“On 
the day that tjie prince went to the field,” says 
the native chrohicle, translated by Mr. HSxdy, 
“the sight that presented itself was extremely 
beautiful, as the ploughmen end drivers of the 
oxen were dressed in garments of the gayest 
colours, gold and silver flags were seen, and ban- 
ners, fans, ornamental vessels, and caskets; so 
that it seemed like a sky studded with shining 
stars. The one hundred nurses of the prince 
went outside the curtain that was placed around 
him, attracted by the splendour of the sight. 
When Gotama saw that he was left alone, he 
arose from his couch and ascended into the air, 
where he sat at some distance from the ground, 
self-supported.” He- sat in ordinary oriental 
fashion, doubtless ; • after the manner of tailors, as 
we should say in the West. “ The nurses, on re- 
turning, saw him in this position ; and running 
to the king, tljey said, ‘ Sire, this is the m ann er 
of your festiv^, but come and see the festival 
that is kept by the prince.’ ,The monarch went 
to the pkce, and, as he approached the tree, he 
perceived that the shadows caused by the sun’s 
rays were not slanting, as they ought to have 
b^n from the early hour of the morning, btit 
directly perpendicular, as if the sun were then in 
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the zenith; by which means, the spot where the 
prince sat was shaded. When the king saw his 
son sitting in the air, he wept^^vith joy, and, 
placing his* son’s feet upon his own head, for the 
second ^ime he worshipped him.” 

Of tales, equally 'probable, and equally edifying, 
there is no lack in the legendary life of Gotama. 
When he was sixteen years of age, he married, — 
his wife, YasoShara, being of royal race, was ac- 
companied by a vast crowd of female attendants, 
who became his concubines, or inferior wives. It 
was not, however,* till , many years after, not in- 
deed till his twenty-ninth year, that Yasodhara 
became the mother of a *son, and, after Gotama 
had taken one glance, and but one, at the infant 
boy and at his wife, to whom he seems to have 
been tenderly attached, he* left the palace and his 
father’s dominions, to becomq^a Voluntary exile 
and ascetic in the forest of IJruwela. 

What were the motives that led him to adopt 
so extiwordinary a course of conducf ? to exchange 
the luxury and magnificence of h <5ourt, for the 
want, privation, and hardships of a wildemess ? 
naturally asks the European reader, "lie was 
conscious, reply his biographers, of the exalted 
dignity for which he was intended. He knew 
that he was to become a Budha, and the Budha is 
the greatest of things in heaven, earth, or hell. 

B 3 
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To believersr in Ms system of feith, tHs* answer 
ilaiist doubtless be sufficient, but to ms who haTe 
Jeceaved a purer and more sublime religion, it is 
unsatisfactory. Judging from all that'I have read 
of Mm, and heard of Mm from others, who have 
read more, I should , be inchned to give the fol- 
lowing explanation of the enigma. He saw 
Brahmanism in active operation around Mm, and 
of aU creeds, Brahmanism is the most foul and 
soul-polluting. The frenzied widow, shrieking on 
the funeral pile of her husband under the scorch- 
ing influence of the flames, whilst the ministers 
of heU around, exliort her to endure, thrust her 
back if she attempts to escape, and command her 
to keep her thoughts fixed on heaven ; — ^the de- 
votees crackling beneath th© wheels of Jugger- 
naut’s car, their dyiifg groans drowned in the 
horrid music of ^he Brahmans ; these, — and of 
rites as bad as these, there is no lack in Hindooism 
— these destroy the body, but the teaching and 
example of the diabolical Brahmans, deskgoy the 
soul. Sensuality and cruelty go hand in hand in 
their creed, the one not more refined, though varied 
in phaJe and nature, than the other. Gotama 
saw all tMs, and a thousand times more than a 
European public could be told, or would believe. 
His mind was strong, active, and imperturbable. 
' These Brahmans are not leading us aipght,’ 
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might %e not have said to hijnself, ‘‘they pretend 
to lead us to heaven ; they are leading us any- 
w^here but to heaven. We are alj Vrong together, 
and if no &ne else will try it, I at least will see 
whether I c^not set things right. They will 
oppose me, doubtless. I shall have all the fury 
of their bigotry, the madness of their hatred to 
withstand. I may lose my life, but what brave 
man was ever restrained from doing what he 
wished by that consideration? I will attempt 
the reformation at all events, let what will come.’ 
If such were the thoughts of Gotama, his actions 
were in accordance with them. Sanctity, accord- 
ing to the belief of that day, was only to be 
acquired by asceticism, so he .surrendered the 
court for the jungle. Cruelty, and the shedding 
of blood, were the characteristic features of Brah- 
manism, — ^benevolence, and ^ndemess for life, 
were the leading dogmas of Gotama. Once he 
had proclaimed himself a prophet, and had been 
accepted as such by thousands ; all the wonders 
of his earlier and later years werd*edsily invented 
— ^indefinite rumours of strange or peculiar events 
in his history, gradually swelled into ^miracles, 
and when these* events long afterwards, were to be 
recorded, circumstantiality was easily given to 
them by over-heated Oriental imaginations.* 

♦ The Rev. R. S. Hardy, who probably knows more of Budbism than 
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It was by the influence of his own merit, ae- 
qtdrefl in the course of innumerable ages, and 
throughout inde^ite stages of existence by trans- 
migration, that Gotama attained the High dignity 
of Budhaship, so Budhism teaches us, s^x years 
after he had entere<^ the forest of IJruwela as an 
ascetic. Previous to the Acquisition of this won- 
derM dignity, however, there were trials and 
temptations to be endured and to be overcome 
under which any ordinary mortal would have 
succumbed. In the coiuse of these preliminary 
contests, physical and spiritual, we are told that 
he was reduced to such a state of weakness that 
he was unable to stand, and fell senseless to the 
ground, where he remained so long that the va- 
rious orders of spirits, who were watching the 
encounters and the frijfls, fancied he was dead. 

It was whilst fitting beneath a bo-tree (the 
ficus religiosa of botanists), a tree ever since 
sacred to his disciples, that Grotama finally pre- 
vailed, and became the greatest of beings^ Im- 
mediately previous to this consummation he was 
attacked by a formidable host of demons, but re- 

any of its disciples, has arrived at the same conclusion. “ Whenever an 
important event is recorded,” says he, “ the day of the week, the age of 
the moon, the month, and the nekata, (whatever that is,) are recorded. 
B%it it is easy to be thus minyte when the annalist consults only his imayination. 
The Mohammedans have a tradition that Adam was created on Friday 
afternoon, at the hour of Am, or between noon and evening.” — Manual of 
Budhism^ p. 146, note. 
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mained teanquil, to use the figurative .langxiage of 
his biographsrs, “ like a star,; ^! the midst of 
stormy (fiouds, and the demons, fKhen thejf had 
exerted their utmost power without effect, passed 
away hkb the thunder-doud retiring from the orb 
of the moon, and causing it to appear in greater 
beauty.” 

At the tenth hour of the same night he at- 
tained the wisdom by which he knew all things, 
or omniscience ; at the twentieth hour he received 
divine eyes, by wliich he saw all things, or omni- 
presence. Omnipotence was subsequently added, 
and, from beneath the bo-tree, the man rose with 
aU the characteristics of a*god. 

He issued forth from the forest of Uruwela, 
proclaiming himselfi the ruler of the three worlds 
— higher than the highest,* wisgr than the wisest. 
Yet he was prudent enough, notwithstanding his 
assumption of universal’ power and universal 
wisdom, to attach liis faith to a system which he 
declar^ men had forgotten, but had long ago 
been conversant with. He was merely one of a 
long line of Budhas — the latest link of the chain, 
but by no means the beginning or the end. The 
line would still " stretch on to the crack of doom ” 
after his faith had disappeared, five thousand 
years subsequently to his attainment of the high 
dignity j so that there was not an enthusiastic 
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anvQngst hia disciples that might not 
some day be a Budha like himself, df he had but 
tnerit sufScient, however remote or ind^nite the 
date might be. He had been preceded by other 
Budhas, and should be similarly succee&ed, and 
thus did he lash his vessel to the shore of the past, 
K cast its anchors into the sea of the future, to 
rmider it more stable and secure. The Christian 
reader has perhaps no condemnation strong enough 
for such pretensions and for the mass of deceit 
and chicanery to which they must have given 
rise. But let it be remembered that the system 
he founded was vastly superior to that which he 
opposed ; let it be remembered that he substituted 
the peaceful, benevolent rites of Budhism, for the 
barbarian, cruel, and licentious precepts and prac- 
tices of Brahmanism, and although to us this fact 
forms no justification of his career, — although tee 
know that evil should not be done that good may 
come, — ^yet, for a heathen brought up in the worst 
of creeds, surely it may be allowed to be a, pallia- 
tive and excuse. Supposing him to» have formed 
the resolution of attacking Brahmanism, he would 
regard craftiness and -wile as necessary weapons. 
‘ Open denunciation,’ he would saty, ‘ without pro* 
posing anything better, would be fiitile and absurd, 
it could not but end in failure and consequent 
ridicule. If I do not hinge my system qn the 
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past, and make it the avenue to an iUlmitable 
future of blis«, I can have no chance of success. 
Here is a man, the Brahmans will •say, who says 
we are all wrong, and who would destroy all re- 
ligion, ifhilst he can give us nothing better in its 
place — ^away with him, away^with him.’ Surely 
some such thoughts as .these must have passed 
through his mind during his six long years of se- 
clusion in the forest of Uruwela. 

It must be remembered that he issued forth 
into the world in all the strong odour of sanctity 
from the hermit’s cave. He was recognised as the 
king’s son, who had voluntarily given up pomp, 
power, and luxury for trial, privation, and soli- 
tude. He was recognised as the man who had sur- 
rendered his infant ^on, liis wives and concubines, 
his family and kingdom, for «olne doubtful spiritual 
advantage. Men would natura^y regard such an 
individual with interest, and when he assured 
them that he had discovered all truth, that he had 
unfold^ all the mysteries of being, and could 
confer the gseatest of al^ possible».benefits, their 
minds were already but too much disposed to give 
OTedence to his words and to listen favourably to 
his instructions.* Looking at the matter in this 
light, there is no great difficulty in supposing 
that his position, his conduct, ^d his eloquence, 
would speedily surround him with a crowd of ad- 
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aafrars and, a few believers, whilst the •intrinsic 
ejEoeUence of his etiiical teaching must have im- 
pressed fevoniablj any enquiring minds that com- 
pared his system with that of the Bralimans., 
There is, therefore, nothing inexpHcable'or mys- 
terious in tlie plain facts of fhe case to my mind, 
nor do I see why the ri^e and spread of such a 
religion as Gotama’s should be looked upon as a 
moral phenomenon, equally monstrous and unac- 
countable. The miracles with which the legendary 
account of his life abounds are to us simply ex- 
aggerations and lies, but I cannot see that they 
were absolutely necessary to the first spread of 
the faith ; and, in such an enterprise as Gotama’s, 
it must be evident that the chief difficulty lay in 
the beginning. Tlie creed once rooted in the 
hearts of a few zealots would spread in geome- 
trical progression until millions were ready to 
believe any tale they were told of the early history 
of their faith. Hence it is that I regard the 
miraculous narratives as the inventions •cfi later 
ages and not of the period in which <Gotama him- 
self lived. 

That'the contrast between the mild, benevolent 
teaching of Gotama and the blood-thirsty precepts 
of the Brahman, must have been great in the ex- 
treme is evident from the traditions of his life, as 
well as from the beautiful moral dogmas which 
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he taiight to his disciples. On one occasion he 
was reproached by a Brahman for teaching his 
priests to hve on the alms of others.* “ It .would 
be betfer for you,” continued the angry Brahman, 
“ to plough and sow, as I do, and then you would 
have food to eaf without begging.” “ Brahman,” 
replied Gotama, “ I do both plough and sow ; and 
from my ploughing and sowing, I reap immortal 
fruit.” On hearing this, the Brahman thought 
that as Gotama had neither plough nor any other 
instrument of husbandry, he must have spoken 
falsely ; yet favourably impressed by the dignity 
of the sage, he said, “ My Lord Gotama, I see no 
plough, no oxen, no goad? if you perform the 
work of the husbandman where are your imple- 
ments ?” In reply tp this question, Gotama in- 
formed him that his field wa* fruth ; the weeds 
that he plucked out, a love of the- world; the 
plough that he used, wisdom ; the seed that he 
sowed, purity ; the harvest that he reaped, nir- 
wam* 

The benevolent character of Gotajagia^ doctrines 
is apparent in the advice he often gave to his 
neophytes. A merchant, on a journey, before re- 
turning home, came to Gotama, and told him he 


* JVirwana is the summum bonum of the BudhiiSfts. It is defined to be 

the cessation from existence, and Gotama calls it a state of ** exalted 
felicity ” — many have regarded it as simply annihilation. 
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ipifl a^at , to become a priest^ requesting at tbe 
same timej some* advice. Gotarqfi said, “Your 
countrymen ^e exceedingly violent ; tbejr op- 
pose you, and revile you, what will you do ^ ” “I 
will make no reply,” said the merchant. '“If they 
strike you ?” “ I will not sttike in return.” “ If 
they try to take your life ?” “I wiU neither seek 
death, nor avoid it.” For these answers, says the 
native chronicles, the merchant deceived the ap- 
probation of Budlia. In an account of a contest 
with an evil spirit, in which as usual, of course, 
Gotama came off victorious, *we are told that the 
evil spirit learned from the contest “that anger 
must be overcome by kindness, and not by vio- 
lence.” 

When he had converted ^ distinguished oppo- 
nent, Upali, a m,an of eminence in an opposing 
sect called the Tirttakas, Gotama ended his advice 
to him by telling him, that as his house had been 
like a pool of water, free to aU, so he must con- 
tinue to assist all as before, even the IJirttakas. 
When Upal\< heard tins, he worshipped Gotama 
for the third time, declaring, that when the Tirt- 
takas made a convert, they forbade him to assist 
any but those of their own s€«t. There was a 
philanthropy in the advice of Gotama which must 
raise him in thb estimation of unbiassed minds. 
It is not often that men, in rehgious wars, are 
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ready to* succour their opponents, however com- 
mon such conduct may be in the hostile en- 
counters of rival nations. 

In I discourse to a subdued enemy, Qotama 
“ told hirfi that they who exercised hatred, however 
beautiful they* may" be, wiU be regarded with 
aversion ; and that their fate will be like that of 
those who are destroyed by their own weapons. 
And he further 'Informed him, that they who are 
cruel will have to suffer much in heU : or if bom 
in this world, wiU be diseased, one disease foUow- 

ing quickly upon another ; and that therefore it is 

• 

better to avoid anger, and love all sentient beings, 
to have a soft heart, and exercise compassion.” 

The foUowing translation from the Milinda 
Prasna, a native work, proves the estimate formed 
by his followers of the nath e benevolence of Go- 
tama. “ The words of Budha ware never in- 
tended to cause pain. The strongest term of 
reproach that he ever addressed to any one was, 
moffha ^risa, vain man ! On one occasion he 
reproved the priest Kalandaka-putra, but it was 
as the physician who uses powerful medicine for 
the , curing of his patient, or who may prescribe 
loathsome medicaments for the same purpose, or 
it was the parent, who, from affection, chastises 
the child. A proftision of fine cotton, though in 
size it were like a rock, might fall upon any one 
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#i£houfc 1^8 being hurt — thus lightly fell the 
words of Budha upon those whonvhe addressed.”* 

One of the most extraordinary facts connected 
with the origin of Budhism is the preservStion of* 
the life of its founder to a good old age. That 
the Brahmans frequently attempted his destruc- 
tion is recorded, his escape being constantly at- 
tributed, as we might suppose, to a miraculous 
exercise of power, but, although ‘■his position as of 
royal blood, his powerful relations and enthusi- 
astic disciples, would all protect him from danger, 
yet, as we are assured that.* he constantly wan- 
dered about, that he preached even in Benares 
itself, the very head-quarters of Hinduism, it does 
appear extraordinary that he was not, on some 
occasion, destroyed by open or secret violence. 

His system was not one likely to find favour 
with the Brahmanical caste. He admitted all 
classes to his priesthood, without distinction of 
rank or birth, so that he was thus virtually 
thrusting them from their usurped sijpremacy. 
At the same^time he did not attempt wholly to 
overturn their faith or to destroy its foundations 
— ^he merely announced himself as a great re- 
former. He acknowledged Brahma and Shiva 
and Vishnu to exist, but declared himself, . 0:0- 
tama, greater than them all.* Brahmanism had 
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the foun^tions of truth, he allowed, but the 
•Brahmans had built on those foundations a super- 
structure of error, and his object was to destroy 
the ncarel erection and to restore the ancient 
temple ttey had destroyed. But besides the 
open and active* enmity of the Brahmans, he had 
too another formidable evil tb encounter. His 
example was followed by* others, who similarly 
announced themselves as the true Budhas, de- 
noxtncmg him as an impostor, and the legendary 
history of his life assures us that as many as 
eighty thousand followers were led astray by 
some of these impostors; so that it is doubtftd 
whether the unmitigated l\pstility of the Brah- 
mans was more dangerous to him and his pre- 
tensions than the imitators of his conduct and 
their injurious rivalry. [fhijt his wanderings 
throughout India were extensive*, is proved by the 
fact of his having visited Ceyloft* an incident re- 
corded by all his disciples in all countries. He 
is said to have prophesied too that Ceylon would, 
at a future day^ be the head-quarters of his faith. 

He died at the age of eighty, in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, and, alas for the dignity of this 
mightiest and most widely-spread of religions, his 
death was caused, according to tradition, by the 
eating of pork! He knew it would cause his 
death, say these traditions, but the time was come 
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fojr ihm to leave the earth and attain mruxma; so 
he ate it. 

When he perceived his end approaching, he 
gave a charge to his assembled priests. ‘‘‘ Priests,” 
said he in conclusion, “ if you have any^oubt re- 
garding the doctrines I hav^ taught you for five 
and forty years, you have permission to declare 
them now ; otherwise you may regret that you 
had not tne opportunity of statirig them whilst I 
was yet in existence ; or if you hesitate to make 
known your doubts to me, make them known to 
each other.” As the priests did not entertain any 
doubts they held their peace, and Gotama pro- 
ceeded : “ Are there po doubts that you wish to 
have removed? Then I depart to nirwana. I 
leave with you my ordinances. The elements of 
the omniscient will pass away, but the truth, the 
word, and the priesthood will remain.” Thus 
having spoken, ho ceased to exist. His body was 
burnt upon a magnificent ftmeral pile, and the 
few bones that survived the cremation were 
treasured by his disciples as the most precious of 
earthly objects ; they became bones of conten- 
tion, too, between rival monarchs, and are now 
scattered widely over Eastern 4^sia, beneath the 
immense dome-shaped buildings characteristic of 
Budhism, and variously called pagodahs, dago- 
bahs, and topes. 
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The mpral sayings apophthegms of Go- 
tama may vie ^ccessfoUy with those of any unin- 
spired teacher — ^a few will sufftce as samples of 
the rest 

The ^orldly-minded man w;ho applauds re- 
ligion, and understands its precepts, but does not 
practise them, is like the hefdsman of another 
man’s cattle — ^he tends the flock, but does not re- 
ceive the producek 

“As a man elevated upon a morintain surveys, 
in calmness, the plains below, so does the virtu- 
ous man behold withput emotion, the struggles of 
the sinful multitude. 

“ As the fletcher makes ^raight his arrows, so 
the wise and virtuous man rectifies his mind. 

“ True nobility is hot of one’s parentage, but of 
a virtuous and noble, soul. 

“ The conduit-maker guides .the, streams of 
water ; the fletcher forms his an^ws ; the carpen- 
ter bends the wood to his purpose ; but the wise 
man performs what is still more diflElcult — he 
guides, skapeSj^and controls his min^. 

“As the boM rock stsinds unshaken by the 
storm, so the wise man is unmoved by contempt 
OT applause. 

“ He is a naore noble hero who conquers 
himself, than the warrior who, hn the field of 
battle, overcomes thousands of thousands. 
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h ** All the religion of Budha ip contain^ in' 

iiiese three pentenoes — ^purify the mind, abstain 

from ■vice, practise virtue. 

“ Conquer anger by mildness, e'vil vby good, 

covetousness by liberality, and falsehood by truth. 

“ There is no fire so fierce as lust ; nothing has 

a grasp so pertinacious ’’as hatred; no net can be 

compared with foUy; no flood is sofl'apid as desire.”* 

These examples are sufficient to show that the 

moral duties were insisted upon by Gotama, and 

that his precepts were often illustrated by the 

most apt imagery, and the most forcible similes. 

The doctrines of tbe faith are contained in the 

discourses « of its founder collected into' three huge 

tomes called the Pitak^. Of these Pitakas — ^the 

« 

first, or Winaya, contains the regulations of the 

priesthood. The second, or Sutra, from which 

the above moral' feayings have been extracted, is a 

collection of discourses devoted to the inculcation 

and illustration of moral truth. The third, or 

♦^1 

Abhidharmmai, was addressed by ,Budha to the 
beings of the immaterial world, and is not there- 
fore intended for man. Each of these portions is 
again subdivided into a number.of bodes or parts, 
the names of which would but confuse the Eu- 

* From the pamma Padan/’ or Footsteps of Bdi^on, a portion of the 
Sutra PltaJca, translated hy the Bey. D. J. Gogerly, CeyW 
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ropean 5 eader.* It was at convocations of the 
priesthood, assembled for the purpose, long after 
the death of Gotama, that these works were 
trans(3ribed, , and every syllable ’determined on 
and settled so as to prevent future uncertainty 
or change. •They* are written in the usual 
rhythmic style of Eastern * sacred bpoks, and 
contain nearly a million of lines, thus far sur- 
passing weste*a compilations in size. The 
sacred books of the Brahmans, however, are 
much larger, a portion of them alone extending 
to two millions of lines. The Pitakas are pro- 
bably twenty times as f^oluminous as the Old and 
New Testament together. . The poems of Homer 
contain about thirty thousand, and Milton’s ‘ Pa- 
radise Lost ’ about ten thousand lines ; when these 
are compared with the million of lines of the Pi- 
takas, some idea may be formed of the amazing 
extent of the latter.- They ^e written in the 
Pali, the vernacular language of Gotama’s native 
country^ Magadha, a language evidently of ex- 
treme antiquity but of the precise, relation which 
it bears to Sanscrit, the world is yet ignorant. 
“ There is a language,” say the opening lines of 
the Pali Grammar, “which is the root of all 
languages. Men and gods at the beginning of 

* A. full account' of the mattei may be found in the Introduction to 
Tumour’s Mahawanso. 
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this cycle of existence, who never before ^heard or 
uttered a human accent, spoke it. The supreme 
Budha himself spoke it. It is Pah.” 

The priesthood founded by G-otama seoms to 
have been the great instrument of the propaga- 
tion of the faith, and, to tlte present day, it is 
distinguished by similar characteristics on the 
elevated table-lands of Thibet, on the shores *of 
Ceylon and Burmah, amid the thronged cities of 
China, and the wild tribes of the Manchoos and 
Mongols, with probably less variation of dress, 
character, and habits, than ^any other similar 
class in the world. 

The ten obligations which the Budhist priest 
must take upon himself are of a very onerous 
and self-denying character. 

1st. He promises never to take animal life 
of any kind, or in any shape. The killing of 
an ant, if wilful, i§ with him a sin, and therefore 
he must not indulge in animal food unless some 
one else will take the guilt of the murder 

“ Those who take life,” said Gotpma, “ are in 
fault, but not the persons who eat the flesh. My 
priests have permission to eat whatever food it is 
customary to eat in any place or country, so that 
it be done, not for the indulgence of the appetite 
or of evil desire'. If one unifo^ law were en- 
forced,” he adds, subsequently, “it would be a 
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hindrance in ifee way of those who are seeking 
nirwana, but it is to reveal that way that the 
office of the Budha has been assumed by me.” 

2nH. The priest promises to avoid the taking 
of that«which is not given. 

“ When ady on5 conceals near the road or in 
the forest that which belongs to another, breaks 
into houses, uses false scales, demands too large a 
share of profit,*uses false measures, or utters false 
money, it is theft. When any one takes more 
than is due, or extorts a fine larger than is allowed 
by law, or procures for himself that which belongs 
to another by the giving of false evidence, it is 
theft.”* 

3rd. The priest promises to abstain from sexual 
intercourse. If this obligation were however 
beyond his ability to keep, ‘he was at liberty to 
forsake the priesthood, to put off the yellow robe, 
and marry. 

4th. The priest promises to avoid lying. 

“ F^pm the time that Grotama became a can- 
didate for the Budhaship, through countless ages, 
up to his final victory under the bo-tree,” says 
the Milinda prasna, “ he never told a lie ; it 
were easier foi> the lihiverse to be blown away 
than for a supreme Budha to utter an untruth.” 
If such a declaration were ever* made in the pre- 

The Pujawaliya* Mimual of Budhism, p. 466,. 

c 3 
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smce of Gotaina, one would Uke t<|^j|aiow jurhother 
lie blushed at it or not. 

“ It is said by the Brahmans,” continues the 
native wort quoted above, “ that it is ;iot a Crime 
to tell a lie on behalf of a holy devotee, oa on ac- 
count of one’s cattle, or to save a person’s life, or 
to gain a victory in an important contest, but 
all this is contrary to ‘truth.” The character 
of Brahmanical morality is apparent from the 
quotation. 

5th. The use of intoxicating drinks is strictly 
prohibited to the priesthood, and forms the fifth 
evil which the devotee solemnly renounces on 
entering the community. As intoxication was 
the cause of many other crimes, the individual 
who wilfuUy subjected liimself to it was regarded 
as more sinful than ha who simply broke one of the 
other precepts, .and rendered himself thereby liable 
to expulsion. It evident from the energy with 
which the sin is denounced, that it must have been 
of frequent occurrence in the districts in which 

Gotama preqched, yet we often h^ar that the 

• • 

natives of tropical regions do not feel that craving 
for stimtilating liquors common to those in more 
northern climes. 

•6th. The eating of solid food after midd^ is 
the next gratification the priest promises to ab- 
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7th:. 'Attendance upon dancing festivals, sing- 
ing, licentioias music, and masks, is likewise inter- 
dicted, ^d is stiU rigidly avoided by the Bud- 
histic, much more than by many other priest- 
hoods. 

8th. The adorning of thg body with flowers, 
and the use of perfupaes and unguents is re- 
nounced by the eighth prohibition. 

9th. The use of seats and couches above the 
prescribed height, or of honourable positions, and 
costly beds is prohibited, a command which may 
remind us of thef denunciation of the prophet 
Amos. “ Woe to those . . . that lie upon beds 
of ivory and stretch themselves upon their 
couches.” 

10th. Lastly, the priest binds himself, on no 
account, to receive presents 'of gold or silver, lest 
spiritual blessings might be Jpld-for money, an 
ordinance singularly unavailing when landed pro- 
perty was permitted to be received as gifts to the 
priestbouse and temple; 

A novice wishing to .become ak Budhist priest 
must have the consent of his parents, if of tender 
years. He then attaches himself to a monastery; 
and becomes the pupil of one of the body, who 
is expected to instruct him, and fit him for his 
profession. The relation between the teacher and 
the scholar in the East, has always been very dif- 
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ferent from the same connexion in the West, as 
^s amusingly exemplified in the r«gulations re- 
corded respecting the novice. When the scholar 
rises in the morning, say these in] auctions, he 
must place his teacher’s sandals, robe, an!t tooth- 
cleaner, in proper order, present him with water 
that he may wash, prepare a seat, and give him 
rice-gruel from a clean vessel. When the teacher 
approaches he must rise to meet him; if the 
priest have anything in his hand, he must ask 
permission to carry it for him : and he must wash 
his feet. Thrice every day he must go to him 
and render such assistance as he may require. 
The novice must not be younger than eight 
years; hut cannot obtain ordination till he has 
arrived at twenty. He then sjiavcs his head and 
adopts the yellow johe, the distinguishing badge 
of the order, unless absolutely rejected, and re- 
fused a further trial. As a priest his duties are 
to collect alms for the monastery to which he 
belongs — ^to read the Pitakas to the people in the 
temjde — to keep the temple and the images of 
Budha in order; and above aU to meditate on 
the vanity of earthly things, and the folly of 
cleaving to existence. He must ‘not go near or 
touch a woman. Were his own mother to fall 
into a ditch, he might not extend his hand for 
her to grasp, in order that she might regain the 
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bank, aliiiough, gracious condescension ! he might 
hold one end* of a stick whilst she grasped the 
other. 

“ Aliy woman whatever,” said Grotama, “ if she 
have a proper opportunity, and can do it in secret, 
and be enticed thereto, wUl do that which is 
wrong” — so erroneous was liis estimate of the 
female character. The Brahmans, the Greeks, 
and Eomans, itnd some of the early Christian 
fathers have spoken with equal dogmatic force 
on the subject ; so that the founder of Budhism 
is hot to be regarded as the only offender in that 
way. His followers have of course followed up 
the dictum of their sage* by their own similar 
contributions to misogynic literature. Matu gamo 
namo papo, said pne of them, embodying all 
malice on the subject in a single phrase — “ that 
which is named woman is sin.” With such an 
estimate of the female character, it is strange that 
Gotama should have admitted them into the 
sacredtorder of the priesthood at all. It was not, 
we are told, until after much importjmity on their 
part that the order of priestesses was founded, 
his own foster-mother, Maha Prajapati, being the 
first high priestess. “ Women ake hasty,” said 
he, “ given to quarrelling ; they exercise hatred, 
and are fdU of evil. If I exalt’them to the prin- 
cipal places in this institution, they will become 
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more wilM than before. They will despise my 
priests ; but unto such no benefit can accrue from 
jarofession ; they cannot attain to nv'wana. There 
must, therefore,' be eight ordinances sof res'braint, 
that they may be kept in, as the waters of a tank 
by its embankment.” Thesd eight ordinances of 
restraint provided that due reverence should be 
paid by the priestess to the priest ; that she was 
not to have the liberty of going about at her plea- 
sure, that her noviciate should continue for two 
years at least ; and that she was not to be admitted, 
save in a full chapter of the clergy of both sexes, 
who should satisfy themselves of her qualifications. 

No ordinances could be more severe or minute 
than those which regulated the intercourse be- 
tween the male and female devotees. There are 
a jealousy and a particularity in the restrictions, 
which prove how well acquainted Grotama was 
Avith the human heart, and that he foresaw the 
evils that might possibly arise from the new order. 
Even for a priest to sit on the same seatoAvith a 
priestess was a sin — to say three words to her 
without an intelligent witness was a sin j whilst 
misconduct on either side, drove, the ofiender irre- 
vocably from the sacred profession, into which no 
subs^uent profession or repentance could obtain 
his or her readmission. 

In Ceylon and India the order of priestesses 
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does nolf appear ever to, have been numerous, and 
in both countlieS they are now extinct ; but they 
exist, although not very numerous, in Burmah, 
Siam and China. 

Crav^brd, in his "Embassy to the Court of 
Ava,” informs us, that the priestesses in Burmah 
are by no means so numerous as the priests. 
They are called Thilashen, and consist, for the most 
part, of old women — the head being shaved, and 
a particular form of garment, generally of a white 
colour, worn by them. The younger are quite 
willing to forsake* the order when they can get 
husbands. 

The profession of a pridfetess, we are informed, 
is not much respected by the people, either in 
Burmah, or in Chinta — ^being, in genera], regarded 
as only a more reputable fcSTni of begging. There 
are a few recluses amongst th'gm, ’however, com- 
monly widows, of a more reputable class, who 
have either funds of their own, or are supported 
by their relatives. 

Of the priests of Ceylon, at the ‘present day, 
every one who has had any extended communica- 
tion with them, has spoken favourably. In some 
instances, indedd, they are lamentably ignorant, 
but are generally distinguished by affability, 
kindliness of manner, and unbounded hospi- 
tality. Intercourse with Europeans, has, of course, 

c3 
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diminislied that respect for them amoflgst the 
people, which they would otherwise undoubtedly 
feel, yet still- some become popular for ^ their 
medical sMll, their attention to their du'fies, or 
the sweetness of their voice in reading tlie sacred 
books. “ In many, places, the people stand in 
awe of them, as they suppose that various calami- 
ties may be inflicted on the objects of their wrath ; 
but this fear is by no means universal. In 1839, 
for instance, some females went with brooms in 
their hands to a priest-house, near Negombo (a 
village, fifteen miles north frbm Colombo), and 
ordered the occupant to leave the place imme- 
diately, threatening, in' case of refusal, to use the 
brooms upon his back. The quarrel arose from 
an attempt of the priest, to overcome the virtue 
of a young woman, 'who had brought some cakes 
as an olFering' to,pudha.*” The broom-bearers 
triumphed, and amidst the jeorS and reproaches 
of the population, the offending priest waS' driven 
from the • village, probably only to fall isfto the 
hands' of his fellows, who would inflict a severer 
penalty for the scandal he had brought upon their 
order. 

In China, the Budhistic pries'thood seems to 
have fallen into greater disrepute than elsewhere, 
probably arising from dhe fact of their sacred 


Eastoim MonacMsm, p. 319. 
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books b^g in a language little understood, iuad 
not easily represented by (Chinese characters. 
Amongst a refined literary people, the service, 
which' is repeated, parrot-hke, without being un- 
derstooJl, must be treated with contempt, whilst 
the priests who conduct it, ^are deservedly des- 
pised for not making themselves familiar with the 
sense, as weU as with the words, of their doc- 
trines. 

The courtesy with which MM. Hue and Q-abet 
were treated, in traversing the vast table-lands of 
Central Asia, when they had assumed the cha- 
racter of Budhist priests, or lamas, as they are 
there called, proves that the contempt exhibited 
towards the Chinese priests, is by no means uni- 
versal, and from many parts of their extraordinary 
account,* it would further • appear, that “ the 
lamas of the western heaven,” ^ they were often 
called, were generally held in reverence for their 
leamiug. In Central Asia, however, which must 
at present be regarded as the head-quarters of 
Budhism, there is perhaps morq humbug and 
chicanery mixed up with the practice of the faith, 
than anywhere else. The very existence of the 
Grand Lama aX Lhassa, in Thibet, is a proof of 
this, whilst, in imitation of him, similar lamas, 
although inferior in honour, pretend to be hke- 

• * Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and Chir#, &c.— HazUtt’s translation. 



I(4se incai^nations of Gotama on earth, ahd claim 
worship and obedience from their *votaries, as a 
hictaral consecjaence. Superstition and chicanery 
BtB truly rife in Thibet and Mongdia, tp^judge 
by M. Hue’s account. 

Take the foUowijig imposition upon the cre- 
dulity of their votaries aiS an example. The ter- 
rible feats exhibited by our jugglers, when they 
cut off people’s noses, and so cleverly replace them, 
are here imitated, as the grand feature of a great 
rehgious ceremony 1 Having met an old lama, in 
distress, whom they had previously relieved, in the 
country of the Ortous Tartars, on the north-western 
borders of China, M. Hue proceeds with his nar- 
rative,— “ ‘Brother,’ said we, ‘we are from the 
West, and the affairs of youn. country not being 
well known to us,. we lire astonished at finding so 
many pilgrims h^re in the desert.’ ‘ We are all 
going to Eatche-Tchurin,’ replied he, in accents 
full of emotion. ‘ Doubtless,’ said we, ‘ some 
grand solemnity calls you together?’ ‘<¥68, to- 
morrow will* be* a great day ; a Lama Bokte will 
manifest his power ; kill himself, yet not die,’ 
We at once understood what solemnity it was, 
that thus attracted the Ortous-Tartars. A lama 
was to cut himself open, take out his entrads, 
and place them before him, and then resume his 
previous condition. This spectacle, so cruel and 
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disgustirfg, is very common in the lg,maseries of 
Tartary. The Bokte, who is to manifest his 
power^ as .the Mongols phrase it, prepares himself 
for the formidable operation, by many days fast- 
ing an(^ prayer, pending which, he must abstain 
from all communication whal;pVer with mankind, 
and observe the most absolute silence. 

“ When the appointed day is come, the multi- 
tude of pilgrim’s assemble in the great court of 
the lamasery, where an altar is raised in front of 
the temple-gate. At length the Bokte appears, 
he advances gravely, amid the acclamations of the 
crowd, seats Jaimself upon the altar, and takes 
from his girdle a large Ifnife, which he places 
upon his knees. At his feet, numerous lamas, 
ranged in a circle, oammence the terrible invoca- 
tions of this frightful ceretn6ny. As the recita- 
tion of the prayers proceeds, ^pu see the Bokte 
trembhng in every limb, and gradually working 
himself up into phrenetic convulsions. The 
lamas,* themselves, become excited; their voices 
are raised ; their song observes nti order, and at 
last becomes a mere confusion of yelling and out- 
<^. Then the Bokte suddenly throws aside the 
scarf which envelopes hi m ; unfastens his girdle, 
and seizing the sacred knife, slits open his sto- 
mach, in one long cut. While the blood flows 
in every direction, the multitude prostrate them- 
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stores before the terrible spectacle, and* the en- 
thusiast is interrogated about all sorts of hidden 
things, as to future events, as to the destiny of 
certain personages. The replies of the Bdkte ' > 
all these questions, are regarded, by everybody, as 
oracles. 

“ When the devout curiosity of the numerous- 
pUgrims is satisfied, the lamas resume, but now 
calmly and gravely, the recitation of their 
prayers. The Boktc takes, in his right hand, 
blood from his wound, raises it to his mouth, 
breathes thrice upon it, and then throws it into 
the air, with loud cries. He npct passes his 
hand rapidly over his wound, closes it, and 
everything, after a while, resumes its pristine 
condition; no trace remaining of the diabolical 
operation, except, extreme prostration. The 
Bokte once more rolls his scarf round him, recites 
in a low voice a short prayer, then all is over, 
and the multitude disperse, with the exception of 
a few of the especially devout, who rensain to 
contemplate and to adoce the blood-stained altar 
which the saint has quitted. . 

“These horrible ceremonies are of frequent 
occurrence in the great lamaseries of Tartary 
and Thibet, and we do not believe that there is 
any trick or deception about them ; for, from all 
we have seen and heard among idolatrous na- 
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tions, we are persuaded that the devil has a great 
deal to do witli the matter; and moreover, our 
impresgion. that there is no trick in the operation 

fortili^ by'the opinion of the most intelligent 
smd most upright Budliists whom we have met 
in the numerous lamaseries we.visited. 

“ It is not every lama that can perform mi- 
raculous operations. Those who have the fearful 
power to cut themselves open, for example^ are 
never found in the higher ranks of the lama 
hierarchy. They are generally lay lamas of in- 
diflerent character, 5,nd httle esteemed by their 
comrades. The regular lamas generally make 
no scruple of avowing their horror of the spec- 
tacle. In their eyes, all these operations are 
wicked and diabolical. Good lamas, they say, 
are incapable of performing kuch acts, and should 
not even desire to attain the i^ious talent.”- — 
(Vol. i., p. 191.) 

When it is remembered that the Bokte is sur- 
rounded* by the priests of his monastery, that the 
laity are sedulously kept at a distance, and that 
the actual operation is performed at a moment of 
wild excitement, the mystery is solved, I think, 
without any necessity for calling in the aid of 
Satanic agency to a£brd an explanation of the 
circumstanee. The frauds and impositions of the 
heterodox Budhism of Thibet and Mongolia^ 
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do not end here. Every depSrtment of 
^Site Mth, every religions exereisff of the iamasi 
^ priests, seems to be more or less, m^ed np 
^th imposition and deceit. Take iihe following, 
idso &om M. Hue’s volumes, as an example 
“Medicine, in cTartary, as we have already 
observed, is exclusively; practised by the lamas. 
When illness attacks any one, his friends run to 
the nearest lamasery for a lama, whose first 
proceeding upon visiting the patient is to run his 
fingers over the pulse of both wrists simul- 
taneously, as the fingers of % musician run over 
the strings of an instrument. The Chinese phy- 
sicians feel both puTses also,’ but in succession. 
After due deliberation, the lama pronounces his 
Opinion as to the particular nature of the malady. 
According to the religious belief of the Tartars, 
all illness is ^-^wing to the visitation of a 
Tchutgour, or demon; but the expulsion of the 
demon is first a matter of medicine. The lama 
physician next proceeds, as lama apotlMjary, to 
|;ive the specific befitting the case. The Tartar 
pharmacopoeia rejecting all mineral- chemistry, 
the lama remedies consist entirely of vegetables 
pxdverized, and either infiised m water or made 
up into pills. . If the lam^doctor happens not 
to have any medicine with him, he is by ho 
means disconcerted ; he writes the names of. the 
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remedies upon little scraps of paper, r^oistens llie 
papers with his saliva, and rolls them up into 
pills, which the patient tosses down with "the 
's$j^ ^rfect. confidence as though they were 
gennine Wdicaments. To swallow the name of 
a remedy, or tfie remedy itsetf, say the Tartars, 
comes to precisely the same thing. 

“The medical assault of the usurping demon 
being applied, thh lama next proceeds to spiritual 
artillery, in the form of prayers, adapted to that 
quality of the demon, who has to be dislodged. 
If the patient is poor, the Tchutgour visiting him 
can evidently be only an inferior Tchuigour, re- 
quiring merely a brief, off-hand prayer, sometimes 
merely an inteijectional exorcism. If the patient 
is very poor, the Iftma troubles himself with 
neither prayer nor pill, but goes away, recom- 
the Mends to wait wi'^ patience until 
the sick person gets better, or ies, according to 
the decree of Hormoustha. But where the patient 
is rich,* the possessor of large flocks, the pro- 
ceedings are altogether different. •, ^st, it is 
obvious that a devil who presumes to visit 
so eminent a personage must be a potent devd^ 
one pf the chiefb of the lower world; and it 
would not be decent for a great Tchutgour to 
travel like a mere sprite; the family, acGQrd- 
ingly, are directed to prepare for him a handsome 
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SlHt ^ elothes, a pair of rich, hoots, a Sue horsey 
ready saddled and bridled; otherwise, the devil 
vdH never think of going, physic or exorcise hiTn 
how yon may. It is even possible; indeed, that* 
one horse will not suffice ; for the demon, in very 
rich cases, may tip'n out, upon inquiry, to be so 
high and mighty a prince, that he has with him 
a number of courtiers and attendants, aU of whom 
have to be provided with horses! 

" Everything being arranged, the ceremony 
commences. The lama and numerous co-physi- 
cians, called in from his own and other adjacent 
monasteries, offer up prayers in the rich man’s 
tents for a week or a fortnight, until they perceive 
that the devil is gone— that is to say, until they 
have exhausted all the disposable tea and sheep. 
If the patient recokefs, it is a clear proof that the 
prayers have begn efficaciously recited ; if he dies, 
it is a still greater proof of the efficaciousness of 
the prayers, for not only is the devil gone, but the 
patient has transmigrated to a state far better than 
that he has quitted.”— (Vol. i., p. 74.) 

The entire account is- amusing in its very ab- 
surdity. Equally so is the convenient practice they 
have adopted of praying by a wboden- deputy, and 
thereby acquiring merit, as M. Hue informs us (in 
the following paragraphs) is sometimes done 

•“ The Budhists have another mode of simplify- 
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ing pilgrin^ages and devotional rites. J[n all the 

^at lamaseries you find, at short intervals, 

figures in the form of barrels, and turning upon 

axle. ^yThe•material of these figures is a thick 

bpard, composed of infinite sheets of paper pasted 

• ^ 

together, and upon which are written, in Thibetian 

characters, the prayers mo^t reputed throu^out 
the country. Those who have not the taste, or 
the zeal, or the strragth, to carry huge boards of 
books on their shoulders, or to prostrate them- 
selves, step after step, in* the dust and mire, or to 
walk round the lacftase:)^ in winter’s cold or 
summer’s heat, have recourse to the simple and 
expeditious medium of the •prayer-barrel. All 
they have to .do is to set it in motion ; it then 
turns of itself for a long time, the devotees drink- 
ing, eating, or sleeping, whilfe .the complacent 
mechanism is turning prayers for^'^hem. 

“ One day, on approaching a prayer-barrel, we 
found two lamas quarreUing famously, and just 
on the p«»nt of coming to blows ; the occasion 
being the fervour of each for prayer. '.One of them 
having set the prayer automaton in motion, had 
quietly returned to his cell. As he was entering 
it, he turned hirf head, doubtless to enjoy the 
spectacle of .the fine prayers he had^set to work for 
himself; but, to his infinite disgust, he saw a 
colleague stopping his prayers, and about to turn 





on Ms own account. Indignaiit '^t 
illis 'pious fraud^ he ran back, -and Stopped Ms 
dbnlpetitor’s. prayers. Thus it went on for some 
tittle, the one turning on, the other storing th§ 
barrel, without a word said on either side. At 
last, however, their patience exhausted, they came 
to ^^h words ; from_ wwds they proceeded to 
menaces ; and it would, doubtless, ha^e come to a 
fight, had not an old lama, attracted by the up- 
roar, interposed words of peace, and Mmself put 
the automaton in motion for the joint benefit of 
both parties.” — (Vol. i., p. 30*3.) 

It must be remembered, however, that aU these 
abuses are not integral parts of BudMsm proper, 
but heresies known to Central Asia alone. The 
priest of Ceylon, of Burmah, of Siam, or of Cliina, 
is no believer in. the^ Grand Lama of Thibet, and 
would at once,, pronounce the practices of the 
Mongolian lama to be heresy and superstition. 

I cannot take leave of M. Hue’s interesting 
volumes without bringing before the® reader’s 
notice Ms(, account of .a wonderful tree that, ac- 
cUrding to the faith of Mongolia, stands as a 
living miracle attesting the truth of BudMsm. 
Here is a nut to crack for the savants of the 
West! Tsong Kaba, a reformer of Budhism, in 
the fifteenth century, was a miracle-workef. Thte 
reformation wMch he effected, and which M. Hue 
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b^yes to« Imve principaJly coBisisted in the in* 
ftroduction of th§ robes, ceremonies and discipline 
of Bomaa Catholicism into Budhism^ prevails in 
all the'tfe^ons between the HiJaalayas, the 
frontiers M Eussia, and the great wall of China, 
amongst all the Vorshippers of the Grand Lania, 
in fact. From this wonderfdl reformer’s hair a 
tree sprang^ says tradition, bearing a Thibetian 
character, that is a character in the sacred lan- 
guage of Budhism in these regions, on every 
leaf! Nonsense, says the European reader, 
politely. But here aje two French missionaries, 
of learning, intelligence, and experience, who saw 
the tree with their own eyes, who saw the ch^ 
racters, and are unable to explain the matter at 
all. Surely then it deserves examination. But 
hear their testimony in their fivin words : — 

“ It will here be naturally expected that we say 
something about this tree itself. * Does it exist? 
Have we seen it ? Has it any peculiar attributes ? 
What about its marvellous leaves ? All these 
questions om* readers are entitled to put to us. 
We will endeavour to answer as categorically as 
possible. 

, “ Yes, this tree, does exist, and we had heard 
of it too often during our journey not to feel 
somewhat eager to visit it. At the foot of tiie 
mcamtain on whidh the lamasery stands, and not 
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the principal Budhist temple, is a great 
j^foare enclosure; formed by brigk walls. Upofi 
mtering tb^, we were able to examine at leisure 
Hie marvellotis tree, some of the bitches of 
which had already manifested themsems above 
the wall. Our eyes wete firSt directed with 
earnest curiosity ^o the leaves, and we were filled 
with an absolute consternation of aitonishment 
at finding that, in point of fact, there were upon 
each of the leaves, well-formed Thibetian cha- 
racters all of a green colour, some darker, solie 
lighter, than the leaf itself*. Our first impression 
was a suspicion of fraud on the part of the 
lamas ; but after a minute examination of every 
detail, we could not discover the least deception. 
The characters all appeared^ to us portions of the 
leaf itself, equally ,Avith its veins and nerves; 
the position was not the same in all ; in one leaf 
they would be at the top of the leaf ; in another, 
in the middle ; in a third, at the base, or at the 
side; the younger leaves represented. the cha- 
racters on^ in a partial state of formation. The 
bark of the tree and its branches, which resemble 
that of the plane tree, are also covered with 
these characters. When you remove a piece of 
old bark, the young bark under it exhibits the 
indistinct outhnes of characters in a germinating 
state, and what is very singular, these new cha- 
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racters aie.not unfrequently different from those 
which they replace. We examined ' everything 
with the closest attention, in order to detect some 
trace ofAricTcery, but we could discern nothing of 
the sort,\nd the peroration absolutely trickled 
down our faces mder the influence of the sensations 
which this most amazing spectacle created. More 
profound intellects than burs may, perhaps, be 
able to supply a .satisfactory explanation of the 
mysteries of this singular tree ; but as to us, 
we altogether give it up. Our readers possibly 
may smile at our ignorance ; but we care not> so 
that the sincerity and tiTuth of our statement be 
not doubted. 

“ The Tree of the Ten Thousand Images seemed 
to us of great age. Its trunk, which three men 
could scarcely embrace with pqtstretched arms, is 
■ not more than eight feet high ; the branches, in- 
stead of shooting up, spread ouf ^ the shape of 
a plume of feathers, and are extremely bushy; 
few of Jhem are dead. The leaves are always 
green, and the wood, which is of q reddish tint, 
has an exquisite odour, something* like that of 
cinnamon. The lamas informed us that in sum- 
mer, towards the .eighth moon, the tree produces 
large red flowers of an extremely beautiM cha- 
racter. , They informed us also that there nowhere 
else e:dsts another such tree ; that many atten^ts 
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have been made in various lamaseries pf Tartary 
and Thibet to propagate it by se^ and cuttings; 
but that all these attempts have been fruitless.” 
(ToL ii., chapV 2, p. 53.) 

Unable to throw any light on the 4natter, I 
must leave it here, as one^of the most extraordi- 
nary accounts the' world has ever heard, and yet, 
strange to say, its publication seems to have pro- 
duced little or no sensation ! An existing miracle 
to attest the truth of a system of belief that 
acknowledges half mankind as its votaries ! — 
a miracle that may be seen ^nd examined by any 
one that chooses to go there ! And yet the world 
is not moved by it, passes it by, and pooh poohs 
it, as an ordinary, twice-told tale ! Verily there 
is something strange in all this. We surely have 
a right to expect soipc explanation of the circum- 
stance. Why did not the reverend travellers 
bring home a lekf with them to submit it to the 
learned acumen of the West ? Why do not some 
of our plethoric societies send off a ..mission 
specially to e.^amine and report upon this lusus 
naiurcB f 

But it is time that wife - should pass from M. 
Hue’s strange narrative of the. peculiarities and 
wonders of heterodox Budhism to an account of 
what the founder of the faith really taught. 

According to Gotama there #e iimumerable 
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systems <of worlds, idl constantly goiiig through 
cycles of existence, produced hy causes Constantly 
operating and inherent in matter^ gradually at- 
taining then prime, hastening dh to decay and 
destruCTion, and finally reproduced as before. 
Thus he atterfiptedlo. obviate the necessity for a 
supreme first cause, — almighty power constantly 
operating without the Almighty himself tO guide, 
direct, and control it ! All the various orders of 
spirits, men and inferior animals, with the excep- 
tion of some of the gods, who appear to be 
eternal, are constantly changing places, from their 
different degrees of merit. Merit and demerit, 
indeed, according to this strange system, are 
the controllers of the universe. A man ac- 
quires great merit, and is bom again as an 
angel or a happy spirit or a god ; he continues 
to acquire merit, and tdtimately attains nirwcma, 
“ the bourne whence no travdlfer returns.” He 
is afflicted with demerit or guilt, on account 
of his ^ own evil thoughts or actions, and is 
bom as an inferior animal; or, if still worse 
throughout many ages, in one of the numerous 
heUs, As to the duration of punishment in heU, 
it is not eternal, but if particulars are asked on 
the subject, the whole is explained, as usual, by a 
figure. A man throws ft piece <Sf -w^ood into* the 
^a, with a hUe in it large enough to reodve an 
Ox’s head ; the wdud sends the wood hither and 
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thither at its pleasure. In the same sea there is a 
blind tortoise, which, after the lapse^say, of a hun- 
dred years, rises once to the surface of the water. 
Will the time ever come when that^tort^e will 
^ rise that its neck shall enter the hole' in the 
wood? It may, in the course of countless ages, 
and in the course of as many may the unwise 
being that has once entered one of the great hells 
obtain birth again as a man.* 

“ It is vain,” said Gotama, “ to seek now for the 
origin of existence — ^it cannot be discovered. It 
is sufficient for us to know that we exist, and that 
merit and demerit rule the world.” Thus he en- 
deavoured to evade the difficulty of introducing a 
great primeval cause, i‘by whom are all things, 
and without whom was not ^ything made that 
is mad^*’ into his system. The gods whom he 
has acknowledged are a clumsy part of -the ma- 
chinery of his fei^;h, only adopted because they 
had been believed in for ages in his country, and 
he saw no sufficient reason to attempt eradicating 
the belief. .He placed himself above them all, 
and cheered on his disciples in the pursuit of 
good, by declaring that any one of them' might 
ultimately become a Budha in the course of future 
ages, if he had but faith and perseverance suffi- 
cient. To us, in oulf c«i bono age, it may 
appear strange that so extraordinary a systens 

* Manual of Budhism, p. 442. 
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— a systettt of negations- — should excite enthu- 
siasm in the bjeast of any, or 'lead men to sur- 
render any advantage to retain it. yet numerous 
are thh relations of martyr-Hke Endurance with 
which tne disciples of Grotama bore every evil 
rather than ren'ounce* the faith they had adopted, 
and there can be no doubt that it was not until 
after a severe and deadly struggle that Brah- 
manism ultimately triumphed in India. One ex- 
ample of the spirit which animated the early dis- 
ciples of the faith wiU he sufficient to illustrate 
the matter. A king who reigned at Anuradha- 
poora, in Ceylon, anxious to test the constancy of 
a devotee, ordered him to procure a fowl ‘and kill 
it. He refused. The king threatened; he still 
refused, whereupon the monarch ordered him to 
be conducted to the usual .place of execp.tion, a 
fowl to be put into his hands, and, if he still re- 
fused, he was to be slain. “ I Have never broken 
the precept that forbids the taking of life,” said 
the devotee, “ and I am willing to yield my own 
life, instead of the fowl’s, to your crpelty.” There 

* • f ^ 

was abundant leisure for reconsideration and reflec- 
tion, as he was being led away to the place of execu- 
tion. Arrived there, a fowl was thrust into his 
hand, and the threat reiterated. He threw the 
animal from him, determined not lo shed a drop 
of its blood, and the executioner would have car- 

i> 2 
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ried the king^e sentence into effect had not the 
monaxch himself interfered.* 

Not^g can be more simple and p^eful than 
the ceremonial‘observances of orthodox’ il^dhism ; 
for it is to be remembered that the bloody chi- 
canery of Tartary and Mongolia 'is alike foreign 
to the precepts of Gotama himself and of the 
entire tenor of the faith which he established. 
The people, at the changes of* the moon, make 
their way in crowds to the temples, there to offer 
up their bloodless sacrifice of flowers and firuit 
upon the altar of their man-god. They take 
upon themselves some of the vows of the priest- 
hood, fdr a shorter or longer time, according to 
the degree of merit which they wish to acquire, 
and having repeated the threefold formula of pro- 
tection, stating that they take refuge in Budha, 
in his word, and in the priesthood, they return to 
their dwellings, ‘ self-satisfied with their simple 
and unexciting worship. On other occasions, a 
building being prepared for the purpose,, a priest 
reads, or rather chaunts, to the assembled crowds, 
portions of the Pitakas, or sacred books ; the 
people reverently seated on the ground around 
him. Sometimes two priests officiate, one rid- 
ing the original Pali, and the other a vernacular 
translation at intervals. This h<ma potha, i& ii is 

* The Pujenmliyiif Manual of Budhiem, p. 463. 
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called, or ceadii^ of the tru^ contmuira into the 
night ; lamps <ixe lit ; the people come and go ; 
some remaining a shorter, some longer thne, 
accordu^ to ^ the degree of merit they wish to 
acquire; other priests take the place of the 
former, and so* the tseremony continues, without 
intermission or cessation, “ fi^om mom to noon, 
from noon to dewy eve,'* and so on throughout 
the long hours of night till the morning again. 
The ethics of Budhism is that part of the 
system which gives it its highest value in 
Christian eyes. In, its moral aspect, and in the 
purity which it inculcates — a purity extending to 
thought and words, as vfeU as to action — ^it 
comes nearer the sublimity of Christianity than 
any other religious^ system of Asia; and this, 
too, without endeavouring to .lure on its votaries 
to hoHness and piety by any hopes of sensual 
happiness like Mohammedanisril, dr denunciations 
of physical evil in this life, Hke the faith of Zoro- 
aster. simple enmneration of the Budhistic 
catalogue of sins and duties wiU be sufficient to 
establish what I haw just said of the superiority 
of this part of the system. Sins are divided into, 
1st, those of the body, three in number^mur- 
der, theft, and adultery; 2nd, those of the 
speech, four in number — flying,* slander, abuse, 
unprofitable conversation ; 3rd, those of the 
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mind, three in number — covetousnesa, malice, 

f 

and scepticism; 4th, those of the general be- 
ha.vioiir, five jn number — the drinking of intox- 
icating liquors, gambling, idleness, improper 
associations, and the firequenting of improper 
places of amusement. Besides these, there , are 
reciprocal obligations and duties binding upon 
particular classes ; as, for instance, the parent 
and child, the teacher and scholkr, the priest and 
the householder, the husband and wife, the 
master and servant, the fnend and the friend.* 
It is amusing, in the particular explanations of 
the above category, to tuni to the crime of scep- 
ticism, and to consider its nature and punish- 
ment. Those who deny, or doubt, the truth of 
the doctrines of Budha are to be punished in one 
or other of these two ways — to be bom as a beast 
on earth, or as a demon in hell. “There are 
five great crimes, but scepticism is the greatest.” 
When millions of years have roUed away, others 
may be released from hell, but the sceptic will 
remain there. .. Eeader, if Gotama was right, you 
and I are in an uncomfortable position ! 

♦ In this brief sketch of Budhistic etliics, as in many other parts of the 
chapter, I have been most indebt^ to Mr. R. S. ^ardy’s works, Eastern 
Monachism,” and Manual of Budhism:” works invaluable to every 
student of this extraordinary faith. It was not therefore without reaspn 
that I prefixed York’s words to this chapter — These oracles are l^irdily 
attained, and hardly understood.” (Shakespeare’s Henry VI., Second 
Part.) 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE HOFEBS AND MASSETS^CASTE IN INDU. 

“ I know thou art religious, 

And hast^a thing within thee called conscience.” 

Titus AndranicuSj act V., SC. 2. 

Situated as I was in the immediate neighbour' 
hood of the Hofers^ at Lanka, and of my excelleni 
native friend, Marandluan, 'it was but natural thai 
I should become more and more intimate with 
both. They and Eowler were, in fact, the only 
friends I had in the island, who lived within 
visiting distance, and I therefore cidtivated their 
acquaintance and friendship* with assiduity. 
Fowler, whom I have already* mentioned, and 
whom I esteemed the more, the more I became 
acquayited with him, as an estunable man and a 
good planter, was unfortunately too far off to per- 
mit of frequent visits <5n either kJSe; hut both 
Hofer and Marandhan were nearer, and seemed 
as much pleasq^ when the click of Uncle Toby’s 
iron shoes on the stones, that lay in the roads to 
their dwellings, announced my aj^roach, as I was 
when I heard their horses making their way to 
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my silent btmgalow. When the monotony of a 
solitaay like that of the co^ee-plaiiter, is 
brok^ in upon by the visit of an agreeable Mend, 
able atid vnlliifg to talk, the pleasure affi>rded 
is as. great as the most exciting aihuseic^nts of 
erbwded cities can yield. 

There was a weMsome monotony about this 
jungle hfe, however, that made me begin to suspect 
I had mistaken my vocation, and that, however in- 
teresting such a life may appear from a distance, 
it is, in itself, anything but pleasant to the man 
whose mind is active, and whose heart is not influ- 
enced by ties that bind him to the place. True, the 
hunting parties were gxciting and pleasant : but 
they were not frequent. The natives might be 
improved, but they felt no gratitude for favours 
bestowed on them, lyhich they invariably regarded 
as bribes, or as the payment of just debts. Be- 
sides this, the two 'languages used by them formed 
a formidable barrier to the maintainance of familiar 
relations. The Kandians spoke Singhalese^alone; 
the Malabar copHes, Tamil only; and as most of 
the work was 'done by the latter, who were con- 
stantly coming and going, whilst the former alone 
were stationary, there was little ..chance of doing 
permanent good, unless one’s life was to be de- 
voted to it. I bould not regard my position on 
the eslate as a permanent one, but was ever look- 
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ing forward to the time when. I shcmld leave it, 
without then surmising that the enactments of 
<he British Parhament would qo{ only compel 
me, but hundreds of other planters, similarly 
situated, to beat a hasty retreat, and, forsaking 
the scene of so much labour, ^here so much capi- 
tal was embarked, settle* down to some new and 
unaccustomed hue of life. 

Where men are so much isolated from those 
with whom they can sympathize and have a fel- 
low-feeling, they naturally take more interest in 
the joys and sorrows -of the few with whom they 
are in the habit of associating, than could other- 
wise be possibly the case. Hence, it followed 
that what shed gladness or gloom over the house- 
holds of Hofer and *Marandhan, similarly affected 
me. Mouat I did not reckon “on my list of 
friends,” and, therefore, I do nef mention him in 
the same category; but still every little event that 
affected one, interested the rest of our small com- 
munity. 

The mails from England, towafdS the end of 
1846, had brought bad news to the Hofers, and, 
whilst all was bustle and excitement on the estate 
in consequence, there was much gloom and sorrow 
in the bungalow. Mrs. Hofer’s parents had both 
died within a short period of each other, leaving 

her sister, Ada, an orphan, without adequate 

D 3 
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settlement. ' Homes were offered to her in 

f 

England, wMch she reftised, resolving to join her 
sister in Ceylon, and to linV her fate with the 
being whom she loved best in the woAd, and 
with whom she had been brought'up. The sum 
of money left to hdr — a few thousand pounds — 
she decided on embarking in coffee-planting j and 
with the approbation of the clergyman of the 
parish, her guardian, who was, doubtless, bHnded 
by Hofer’s glowing accounts of the profits to be 
made by it, she had abeady written to him, in- 
forming him of her intentions and determination. 
Hofer was pleased at |;he resolution to which Miss 
Mowbray had come, and regarded it as a prudent 
one. His wife looked on the whole matter as 
precipitate and ill-advised. 

The Masseys, whom we had visited in travel- 
ling from Colombo to Kandy, were invited to 
spend some time with their friends at Lanka. I 
have already mentioned that Mr. Massey was an 
honest man and an excellent planter, without much 
refinement or elegance, whilst his wife, agreeable 
enough when her husband was away, seemed only 
to delight in snubbing him whepi he was present. 
In the monotony of jungle life any change almost 
is agreeable, ahd, therefore, uncongenial as her 
visitors were to herself, they served, nevertheless, 
to divert Mrs. Hofer’s mind from the thoughts of 
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her own bereavements and her^ister’s isolation in 
tbe world. 

I saw at once from the extension of cnltivation 
commenced, ‘the improvements going on in the 
estate, and the* additional buildings in process of 
erection at the bungalow, that Miss Mowbray’s 
fortune was already in process of investment in 
Lanka, and, anxious to spare her a pang, for she 
had said she did not approve at all of the transac- 
tion, I asked Mrs. Hofer no questions on the 
subject. Yet I did not think the less, and on 
subsequently conversing with Fowler, who Was 
equally intimate with them, on the subject, I found 
he agreed with me. 

“ This surely,” said he, “ is not the way Hofer 
should have acted. * Why this precipitate cairy- 
ing out of a scheme disapproved *by his wife# whom 
all the world knows to be a»^nsible woman? 
Why act thus in accordance with the first im- 
pulses pf a generous heart, anxious to link her 
mte with* her sister’s, when that sister disapproves 
of the measure, and would probably have suc- 
ceeded in altering the impetuous girl’s mind, had 
time been allowed ? There seems to me to be 
an indecent haste, a total disregard to the feelings 
and wishes of his wife in the transaction, which 
makes me look more coMy upon Hofer than I 
have ev6r done before. Surely, so much beauty. 
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SO mucli sense, so Qiuch kind*lieartedness, deserve 
more consideration and respect than this ; there 
can be no sucli haste and precipitan(y required as 
to necessitate stich a total disregard for his wife’s 
counsel and wishes.” 

But Hofer thought otherwise ; and his wife 
uncomplainingly submitted ; nor was even Massey 
aware that she did not yield to ^the scheme her' 
fiiUest concurrence. What a contrast between 
the selfish precipitancy of the one, and the self- 
denying acquiescence of the other ! Not that I 
would, for a moment insinuate, that any sordid 
considerations urged Hofer to this conduct. He 
was infinitely above such. A more Hberal, gene- 
rous-minded man did not exist. A love for bustle 
and excitement, change and novelty, was the 
strongest element in his composition, and, whilst 
flattering himseF^that he was acting thus, solely 
from a due regard for Miss Mowbray’s interests, 
the real motive power appeared to Fowler and me 
to have been a certain uncontrolled impetuosity 
of disposition which urged him ever from the 
ordinaiy and uneventful, into the strange, the 
new, and the exciting. 

“ Mrs. Hofer would have had me wait until 
next year,” said he to me, as we went over the 
estate with Massey ; “ but oMy think what the 
loss of a year is now*a-days. My agents assure 
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«ae pricies must go up ; and th^ loss of a year, 
under those circumstances is an irreparable rois- 
fortune?” 

“ Then MA. Hofer does not yet approve of 
your proceedings ?” asked I. 

“ No ; she’s positive on the subject. A woman 
always believes herself very wise about these 
matters ; doesn’t ghe, Massey ?” was the reply. 

“ But suppose Miss Mowbray regrets the spe- 
culation, before she has had time to reap the 
benefit of it ?” I suggested. 

“ She is a. young lady of sense and discern- 
ment,” said he ; “ and had I not her own strongly 
expressed wishes, and the consent of her guardian, 
I should not have so applied the funds.” 

There was an air of offended friendship about 
the tone in which he uttered these words that 
quite prevented me from making'any reply ; nor, 
indeed, was it my place to interfere in the matter 
at all. 

The evening passed, on this occasion, most 
agreeably. There was no'martyr-lik^tdr of resig- 
nation on Mrs. Hofer’s face, or in her manner, to 
show that she considered herself injured. She 
was gay and lively, anticipating, with almo^ 
girlish joy, the arrival of her sister, who was ex- 
pected by Hie next mail, and contriving a Hiou- 
sand little surprises fiw her, intended to exhibit 
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mote strikingly the contrast between Er^lish and 
Ceylonese life. 

The conversation speedily became general op 
the lights and shadows of the planter’s existence, 
where opinions at once divided, each having 
naturally his own ideas on that subject, which 
were by no means likety to be those of his neigh- 
bour. 

“ For my part,” said Massey, in his good, 
easy, quiet way, “ I don’t see why people should 
not be contented with life in the jungle. There 
are some annoyances, it is true, but so there are 
everywhere ; and, to make up for them, there 
are many pleasures.” 

“ And few or no comforts,” suggested Hofer. 

“ Well, I don’t know that,” rephed Massey ; 
“ one’s bungalow may be comfortable enough 
when the servimts and children are kept in 
order.” 

“ Comfort enough for the body, doubtless,” 
said I; “ but look at the want of food for the 
mind ; the'ri'solation, the total exclusion from 
everything intellectual and elevated. That ap- 
pears to me its worst feature.” 

“ For you men, that may be the worst ; but 
for us there are sorrows enough, you never feel 
or even sympathize with,” said Mrs. Massey. 

“ Why, I don’t see what moderate men want 
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rfnore,” said Massey, answering my observation, as 
if his wife had not spoken at all, “ you have your 
papers • twice a week, and your * letters and 
news from Ehgland once a month. Isn’t that 
enough ?” 

“0, our friend is a book- worm,” said Hofer, 
gaily, “and is constantly complaining of the 
Kandy library. Fancy, Mrs. Massey, he actually 
says there are not books enough in it.” 

“ But it’s always the way with you men,” 
answered that lady, “ always discontented ; never 
knowing how to value a.blessing when you have 
it. ■ Not books enough in the Kandy library ? 
well, I’m sure ! Why how many would you 
have ?” 

“ The objection to the library,” said Mrs. Hofer, 
laughing at the ludicrous face of her companion,. 
“ if I understand it aright, is not'so much to the 
number, as to the quality of 'the books.” 

“ Ahj that’s a difierent matter,” said Mrs. 
Massey, I’m sure then I quite agree with him, 
for Massey has often brought homcHbooks from 
it, that I conceived it my duty to return as soon 
as I had looked into them. Not that I read a 
great deal myself, — how can I, with all that I have 
got to do ? but stiU I consider it my duly to 
see the character of the books that come into the 
house.” 
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“ How am I to know the kind of books I gei* 
until I read them ?” said Massey, “ I don’t read 
much myself either, hut I always like tcphave ^ 
hook on hand, just to take up ‘when I have 
nothing else to do, but I often find it’s looked up 
or sent hack to the library before I’ve half 
finished it.” 

Mrs. Massey sat up straighten in her chair, and 
looked far off through Mr. Massey’s head, when 
he made this statement, but deigned no reply, 
whilst he, ignorant of offence, in stating what 
she had confessed only a moment before, poured 
out a glass of wine for himself, as if he had said 
nothing particular. But ladies of Mrs. Massey’s 
temperament do not permit their husbands to 
accuse them of what they wiU willingly con- 
fess themselves ‘guilty, without exhibiting their 
wounded sensiUility, and I could see that a storm 
was brewing, which, if some accident did not 
avert it, would infallibly burst over the ^ devoted 
head of the imconscious Massey. It 'was with 
difficulty tl&t we prevented ourselves from laugh- 
ing outright, but Mrs. Hofer adroitly changed 
the subject and no offence was given. 

“ There is one feature of the planter’s life that 
is cheering add refreshing to contemplate,” said 
she, “ the material infiuence he exercises on the 
coolies, and aU who work on his estate, and the 
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consequent ‘improvement he may produce, and 
the good he may# permanently do* them.*’ 

“ You take the most philanthropic yiew of the 
matter,”* said Fowler, “ not looking at the planter 
as a mere money-making machine, as he too often 
is, but as a human bfeing, with important pri- 
vileges and influences, which, if he use aright,»may 
be productive of much goo^ ; but alas ! I fear it 
is too often the case that the natives learn Eu- 
ropean vices in addition to their own, instead of 
learning good from the intercourse.” 

“ Yet there must be a certain civilizing influ- 
ence,” said Hofer, “ in the constant intercourse 
which subsists between the employer and em- 
ployed, even although the employer be a tyrant 
like our friend Siggins.” 

“ Can you believe that such a man can be the 
source of aught save of unmixed e^jl ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ he evidently showed us 
his worst side, in its worst form, but were we to 
penetrate»more deeply into the man, I doubt not, 

such is my faith in human nature, that we should 

■ * • 

find some redeeming traits likely to be beneficial 
to those under his control, though I freely 
confess, I think the evil would vastly prepon- 
derate.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” said kfassey, “ that 
must be a very bad European indeed from whom 
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they would; not be likely tQ learn soAe good. I 
ofion think we take too much paane with thenf, 
and pay too much attention to them, considering 
the return we get, and comparing our conduet 
with that of their own native employers.” 

“ Too much pains with them, pay too much 
attention to them,” echoed Mrs. Massey, looking 
intently away from Mr. Massey and at Mrs. 
Hofer, , “ why there are some ‘men, my dear, that 
teach their coolies nothing but evil. I should 
like to know who it is that takes too much pains 
with them.” 

“ Why I don’t mean to say that I take any 
great pains to improve them,” answered Mr. 
Massey, “ it’s not my business, — my business is 
to pay them for their work, — ^but I don’t teach 
them any evil either, I’am sure ; why one would 
fancy I was a jnonster.” 

“ I assure you, Mrs. Hofer,” said Mrs. Massey, 
still looking intently at that lady, “ I assure you, 
the amount of swearing that goes on some 
estates, ig^Mghtful, and is more than enough to 
corrupt both the children and the coolies.” 

“ I don’t swear in the bvmgalow, so the chil- 
dren can’t hear it,” said Massey, “ and I don’t 
corrupt the natives by swearing, because they 
don’t understand it, as it’s all in English; but 
Hofer knows right well, Mrs. Hofer, that it’s 
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impossible for any - man to stand the stupidity 
&nd ignorance of these savages without occasion- 
ally swearing.” 

“ I must copfess,” said Hofer, “ that it some- 
times forms an agreeable vent for ill-humour, 
however wrong it may be ; and then, as you say, 
of course they don’t understand it, and it’s harm- 
less.” 

“ I assure you, Mrs. Hofer,” said Mrs. Massey, 
earnestly, “ the quantity of swearing that the 
coolies hear makes them qidte familiar with it.” 

“ And the work can be done just as well With- 
out it,” said Fowler. 

“ And the work can be done just as well with- 
out it,” echoed Mrs. Massey. “ It’s not long ago 
since I took a sharp, little boy from the field- 
work into the bungalow as a servant,” she con- 
tinued ; “ he had been living some,years with his 
family on our place, and, wouM you believe it^ 
he had become so accustomed to swearing, that 
when I as^ed him a simple question, suppose only 
whether the knives were cleaned, he rephed with 
some horrid oath, that made my blood run cold to 
hear — ^he never would be content to say simply 
yes or no — and ail that I could do was of no 
use, to break him off this terrible habit ; I threat- 
ened, I punished, I scolded, I coaxed, I promised, 
but all to no purpose ; the most dreadful impre- 
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catibi® were ' constaotiy breaMng oul from his 
and them, with a horrible oath, he would tett 
you he was , sorry, and beg your pardOn, until at 
last I turned' him away, although he was a» 
excellent servant, to preserve my children fium 
contamination ;—^md yet ‘they say the natives 
don’t understand it, because they sWear in 
English.” 

“ I remember reading a missionary’s journal, 
wrritten in Ceylon, in which he mentioned a 
similar circumstance,” said Mrs. Hofer, “ only 
tiiat the boy had been brought up amongst the 
soldiers, and made it a boast that he knew every 
oath in English, although he spoke only a few 
words of the language otherwise. I should 
think, however, that one such case was a clear 
proof of the injurious effects of the practice, and 
ought to be su|&cient to induce the gentlemen to 
abandon such a bad habit altogether.” 

“ Upon my life, Mrs. Hofer,” said Massey, 
eagerly, “ I’m by no means so much . addicted 
to the vice, as you might be led to suppose. The 
boy Mrs. Massey spoke’ about name from Kandy, 
and I doubt not had been much amongst the 
soldiers there, and if such a thing occurred in a 
missionary’s family, it’s not so strange that it 
should have happened in a planter’s.” 

^ “ Did the boy ^y he had been amongst the 
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soldiers %i* Kaaidy ?” asked Mrs. Massey, conde- 
^cen^g at length to notice thd existence of the 
criminal before her, and putting the question much 
in the Same tone as the judge whcf asks the pn< 
soner.at the bar, whether he has anything to 
say why sentende of tieath should not be passed 
upon him. 

“ I don’t know whether *he ever said it or not,” 
replied Massey, “ I never asked him any questions 
about it.” 

Mrs. Massey was satisfied, and gathering her 
clothes, with a faH sweep, round her, sat np 
straighter than ever in 'her chair. Massey was 
evidently relieved by seeing; her leave the table 
a few minutes afterwards with Mrs. Hofer, and, 
leaning back comfortably in his seat, he gave, 
after his custom, a long conjiinued blow from his 
distended cheeks, as if thus relieving himself of 
much that had caused him unea^ness before. 

“ There is much in an Asiatic life generally,” 
observed Hofer, “ that tends to unfit a man for 
active duties in England afterwards ; here, and 
more especially on the continent of India, a man 
begins naturally to regard himself as one of the 
aristocracy, however humble his lot at home. 
He sees the great mass of the population be- 
neath him, its chiefs solicitous for his friendship 
or notice, and a favoured few of the same rank 
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and class with himself enjoying a BotoHopoly of 
the* advantages 6f life. It is therefore hat na® 
tural that he should begin to esteem himself as a 
very different’ being from the common herd of 
humanity aroimd him — as a portion of the china 
amongst the earthenware of the World.” 

“ Such an idea is more readily imbibed on the 
continent tlian here, as you observe, if one is to 
judge by the samples of Anglo-Indian society, 
that occasionally make their way to Ceylon, and 
are sometimes met with at home,” said I. 

“ There is nothing extraordinary in that 
either,” said Hofer ; “ a Company’s magistrate 
or judge or collector or commissioner goes into a 
small station, where he is supreme perhaps, or, at 
aU events, never meets any one of much su- 
perior rank to his ,pwn. For years he is thus 
constantly flattered with a sense of his own 
greatness and importance. Natives bow and 
cringe before him with the most abject humility, 
native princes even seek his intimacy,* and are 
ready to humiliate themselves to obtain it. If 
he travels in his district, the whole population is 
ready to assist him in any way they can— he c^ 
do' with them as he pleases. It is surely, under 
such circumstances, only the sturdiest common 
sense that wfll not be turned and inflated by such - 
homage and power. Young men, just entering 
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life, often Md ttemselves in this situation — their 
mil is law, and if they act unjustly, there is no 
efficient means of redress for the poor native ; 
hgnce thfe phrase ‘ Company's justice’ has become 
a by-word in the East. Yet it could not well be 
otherwise, considering the position of affidrs and 
the immense extent of territory. Well, a proud 
BaJCadoor of the description I have aUuded to, 
one who has been# for years nursed in Oriental 
luxury, flattered into Oriental pride, returns to 
his native country, and, in walking the streets of 
London, finds the popylace by no means disposed 
to succumb, as the Asiatics did, to his liigh mighti- 
ness — on the contrary, the portgr carrying a basket 
cares nothing first to strike him with his load, as 
he stands on the pavement to admire some build- 
ing opposite, and then to tumjrcaind and ask him 
‘ where he’s a driving to ?’ And even if he rides 
in a cab, the rude charioteer cares fiothing to offer 
his private opinion respecting his gentility, if he 
only gives hjm double his proper fare, nor will 
his footman scruple to tell him, when enraged, 
that he. has always been accustomed to*serve gen- 
tUmm, and therefore will wear his livery no more. 
Is it to be wondered at then, that our fnend the 
BahSdoor becomes thoroughly disgusted with 
England and the English, abuses ’both iiffinitely 
more than he abused India and the natives, when ; 
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in East, imd sefttles down to sfend the re- 
mainder of Mi^ days in^querolQUB complaint and 
foolish tyranny over those dependent on him.” 

, “ There ifiay be another reason for that to<a,” 
said I, , “ that the fortunes made now-a-days in 
the East, either in the 'Company’s military or 
civil service, are by no means equal to what they 
were in times past. The Anglo-Indian, on return- 
ing home, finds the successful groceui'-the baker, 
the butcher, all making money as rapidly or more 
so than he made it in India. Society does not 
^often open its portals to^ him, excepting under 
very extraordinary circumstances, either in London 
or elsewhere, and the consequence is, he is obliged 
to sin^ down to a much lower social level than he 
could have anticipated possible.” 

“ Precisely so/’ ^aid Massey, “ I have seen that 
the case in England. The old nabob is shunned, 
and perhaps very justly by society, as a querulous, 
ill-tempered, old fellow, and those who do associate 
with him are those who expect sojae ^vantage, 
either from, his interest or wealth, and such a 
class is nbi the most reputable in the world..” 

“The system of caste, too, as prevalent in 
Incha, and partially here,” said Hofer, “ , tends to 
promote the feeling of self-sufficient superiority 
on the part of the Company’s servant. He sees' 
the natives divided into so many castes, aH pre- 
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serving a^stiict jealousy from contaijt with the 
othfers— the distinctions even more rigidly main- 
tained than those of the small coteries in English 
watering and^ cathedral towns — he sees himself 
placed above all these gradations, as of an alto- 
gether superior ’grade that is not to be confounded 
with inferior dust, and it is therefore but natural 
that he should endeavour to take an aristocratic 
position %hen he tetums to England, and failing 
in that, should resign himself to spleen and dis- 
content.” 

“ I thought thos6 distinctions of caste were gra- 
dually being obliterated there as here,” I remarked. 

“ By no means,” said Hofer, “ the people cling 
to them with the greater tenacity the more the 
foUy of the institutioii is pointed out. It exhibits 
itself in its most annoying forms.amongst the ser- 
vants. I had a bearer in Calcutta of the name of 
Mhadub, who prided himself upon being of a high 
caste. His office, as is that of all bearers waiting 
on bacbss^ors in the large lodging-houses of the 
City of Palaces, consisted in attei\^ng to my 
clothes, assisting me to dress and undress, and 
occasibnally puUing the punkah* One day I had 
returned from transacting some business in town, a 
little earlier in the evening than usual. Mhadub 

* Th^ l^ge fao suspended from the ceiling in the roo^, and, pulled 
backwards and forwards by a servant to create an artificial current of air., 
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was, aootwdmg to his wont, asleep at tAe door of 
myhedroom, on the mat, ‘ waiting’ for me. A 
gentle touch, from my foot awakened him, and, 
opening the door, he took my hat and whip, and 
busied himself about the room. I was taking off 
my coat to wash when I observed'’ that the basin 
stiU contained the water I had used in the morn- 
ing. ‘Change that water, Mhadub,’ said I; 
‘ you should not have left it there aU. day.’ 
Mhadub put his head out of the window, and 
proceeded to shout vociferously for the meJiter* 
whose duty he apparently eOnsidered it, to do 
as I desired. ‘ Change that water, Mhadub,’ 
said I again ; ‘ you oughtn’t to have left it 
there all day.’ Mhadub shouted for the mehter 
louder than ever. ‘I don’t want the mehter,' 
said I, getting annoyed, and catching Mhadub’s 
eye, as he turned towards me again, ‘I don’t 
want the mehter ; go you and clean the basin.’ 

“At this moment I was standing near the 
door, Mhadub at a window opposite, and Mie basiu 
stood by the door of my bath-room on my left. 
The only exit from the apartment was by the door 
near which I stood, and, as Mhadub replied, I 
saw his eyes furtively wandering to this door, as 
if prepaxingvfor a bolt. ‘ No, Codabund,' Bud. he, 

♦ The servant who sweeps the rooms, and performs all the dirty 
al>owt a house. 
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joinmg Msr hands in •.front, in the M^ttitude of 
prayer, ‘ it’s noti my caste, I can’t do it.’ ‘ You 
can’t change the water in that bowl?’ said I; 
‘nonsense, go and do it this instant.’ Now, I had 
observed that when, the natives were reasonable 
and obedient, tHey always called their master, 

‘ Saheb,’ but when obstinate and disobedient, or 
more than ordinarily extortionate, they used 
‘ Codabund ’ instead, in addressing their master — a 
much higher title, I believe, but the honour of 
which is generally thrown away, not being under- 
stood. The very word, therefore, told me that 
my friend, Mhadub, was preparing to be contu- 
macious ; so, planting myselfi near to the door, 
and throwing as much force and dignity into the 
few words as I could, I said, ‘ Change the water.’ 

“ If you have seen ^lacready, in ‘ Macbeth,’ 
shouting, ‘ begone slave,’ to the sewant, you will 
have some idea of the tone and attitude I used on 
this occasion. 

“ Mhadub was evidently trembling as he saw me 
getting more annoyed, and I began fear that 
he would not comply with my command. I saw 
at once that it was no ill-timed pleasantry that he 
was practising. ‘Oodabund,’ said he, the hands 
still joined in front, and the body b^irft forwards 
tome. The word was enough; I saw he was stiH 
disobedient, so, making a rapid spring towards 

£ 2 
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^ him by the eirm, and drew him tor 
Wmds the door ‘ of the bath-room. He talhed 
amazingly dmmg this operation, but the coUatant 
‘Oodabund’ proved that he had no intention 
complying with my request, tpr, if he had, I felt 
convinced, he would have returned at once to the 
plain Saheb. He was five feet nothing in his 
bare feet, and a BengaUee ; I six feet one, and an 
Englishman, so that you may easily conceive I 
had no difficulty in holding him inside the bath- 
room with one hand, whilst I emptied the basin, 
which was the cause of all his woe, with the other. 
He happened to stand directly under my hand as 
the basin was reversed ; and as he shouted loudly 
during the descent of the saponaceous shower, I 
should not be surprised if some of it found its way 
into his mouth. » At length the basin was emp- 
tied, and I released him. He bounded down 
stairs, like a wild deer, and, darting upon the 
lawn below, in front of the house, he proceeded to 
vociferate as BengaUee had never vodfelrated be- 
fore ; the gate-keeper drew near to hear his ago- 
nized complaint from one side, and the grooms 
from the stables upon either hand also approached, 
whilst Mrs. Curry and her six interesting 
daughters,'^the rulers of the establishment,- con- 
gregated together in the verandah, to witness the 
wild gestures and listen to the no less wild word^ 
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of ■ the wet and outraged Mhadub ; the HindbO 
leiWaaitr-hewailed his fate, assuring him, for his 
oOnliOlation, that his caste was gone ; the Moham* 
medans grinned; Mrs. and the Misses Curry de- 
oiaffeid that it was a shame, because servants would 
d&like the house; the lodgers laughed outright; 
and it was some time before Mhadub talked him- 
self dry, and the commotion caused by his clamour 
subsided.” 

“ Did he attempt t6 revenge himself upon you 
in any way ?” I asked. 

“ He did, in true Bengallee fashion,” answered 

• 

Hofer ; “ he returned to my service as if nothing 
had happened, the following morning, and did not 
refuse to do anything he was told afterwards. 

About three weeks aflnr the transaction, when I 

* 

had dined abroad, and retumedd^te to. go to bed, 
in an excellent humour, Mhadub •was patiently 
waiting up for me. ‘ Codabund,’ said he, as he 
pulled oflF my boots. ‘ Never call me that, 
Mhadub,'^ ^aid I, smiling benignantly at the re- 
collection of the basin, ‘ you know I’^pn’t like it, 
ever since — ’ ‘ Saheb,’ said Mhadub, more dis- 

creetly. ‘ Well,’ I asked. ‘ Saheb knows that 
h& slave’s caste is gone,’ said he insinuatingly. 
■So much the better,’ said I; ‘ifj^as a very 
troublesome companion, Mhadub, it prevented 
you doing your work — ^you remember.’ ‘Yes, 
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^ikeb ; I will never refuse anything aaay iil<ate, 
nud I have lost my wife and children wi^ iffly 
caste.’ ‘Have you indeed? that’s serious^; ^d 
I. ‘ I have, Saheb,’ said Mhadub j ‘ my wife left 
me, and took my children ; and as long as I’m 
out of caste, I can’t get them back.’ ‘ And can 
you get into caste again?’ I asked. ‘O yes. Cod* 
abund- — Saheb, I mean,’ said he quickly ; ‘ but it 
would cost ten rupees, and where should your 
slave get ten rupees ?’ 

“ Now, it is true his monthly wages were but 
six rupees ; but considering that’ he cheated me, 
mensuaUy out of fifteen or twenty besides, in 
making one little purchase and another, I thought 
there would be no great difficulty in his paying 
even the ten rupees., Hovrever, I did not like to 
be hard upon , him ; ^d, as I thought of the 
rueful face with which he had borne the involun- 
tary shower-bath, I considered him entitled to ten 
rupees for these, as well as for the moral con 
siderations connected with the affair, and I gave 
them, adding two, that he might make merry on 
the occasion, stipulating, however, that whatever 
I required done for the future must be done wil- 
lingly and at once, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, even'^lf^hough it should be to eat a 1mm, or 
drink a bottle of brandy ; — at the first he winced, 
but a bright genial snule diflfiised itself over his 
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which showed that he knew more of the contents 
of my wine-store than I had anticipated. 

This m^e the matter completely np, and I 
experienced no more annoyance from the trans- 
action ; Miss Grisi Curry, the youngest but one 
of the interesting family^ smiled upon me with 
her full and innocent-looking blue eyes as benignly 
as in times past, hay, even more so. I had often 
felt, as I accidentally met her so frequently on the 
stairs, and in the garden, that it would be a de- 
lightful thing to hare such a companion to meet 

• 

one, on one’s return from office, with such smiles, 
and to keep one’s rooms chearful. I had been in 
great disfavour before with the Curry family, on 
account of this escapade of mine ; but now, even 
I could not help seeing that* it* Ayas at an end, and 
that Miss Grisi was quite as wilLijig as heretofore 
to let me look into her deep blue eyes and rosy 
mouth, with its well-set teeth. I looked often so, 
and sighed, and she sighed ; and, in fact, how I 
escaped a fonnal proposal I know not. 

“ As the cold weather drew on, I was lying on 
a couch in my sitting-room, smoking, in the 
evening, my servants had come up-stairs to wait 
for me, fancying I had not yet jf^rned, and 
i^squatting themselves in oriental fashion on the 
mal^ proceeded to enjoy a quiet chat. 
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“ I listened to their conversation, only separateid 
jl'Oni them ty a thick, red curtain, <»so that 1 could * 
hear every word they said. ‘ I only wish he‘d 
throw a ba^n 6f water on me then, if he’d pay So* 
handsomely as that for it,’ said the !^itmu^ar.* 
‘I never shoiid have stopped,’ replied Mhadub, 

‘ if Grisi Babaf had not sent for me that evening, 
and told me that the S^eb wodld pay well- for it 
one day or other — only to watch for some evening 
when he came home in a good humour, and then 
to tell him about my wife and children being 
taken away from me. Grisi Baba knows I havn’t 
got any wife and children, but that’s no matter ; 
and then it took five, .rupees to get my caste again, 
which she lent me, and I was to ask for ten, 
that’s the way he came to give me twelve. 0, 
he’s not a bad SaheV after all, although he said 
he’d make me e^t a ham for dinner one day, but 
he was only joking, I know ; and then, he never 
examines the accounts too much, and doesn’t ask 
for them too often ; now I do like a Saheb that 
doesn’t make a fuss about a few pice — ^what’s a 

o o 

few rupees to people that get hundreds and 
thousands?’ ‘Nothing,’ said the Khitmudgar 
earnestly — ‘nothing. They never miss it; but 
you’re a fellow to have aU the money for 

* The servant who waits at table during meals, 
t All unmarried ladies of all ages are called Saba by Hindoo servants. 
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j^e gr^ and grain for#lie horses throtigh 

fOQX hands. I get scarcely anything.’ ‘But 
look at my caste/ said Mhadub, proildly. ‘ "Why, 
I could have* taken every Hindoo servant out of 
the house that .time if I had hked, and I would 
have done it, if it hadn’t been for Grisi Baba ; 
but she can do "^idiat she. hkbs with Saheb — ^the 
sparkle of her eye^ is a jewel to him.’ ‘ Do you 
think she’ll marry Saheb ?’ asked*the Khitmudgar 
‘ Of course she wiU,’ was the reply. Didn’t Mrs. 
Curry tell me, that when Grisi Baba was married 
I should be kept in Saheb’s service, and’ get my 
wages raised, if I didn’t make a row about that 
affair.’ So you see, caste is stiU much more 
thought about than you fancy,** he concluded. 

“ Poor Grisi !” said I, musingly ; and here the 
conversation ended. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE COOK AND THE MONKEY— A FUIST SHOT. 

I would entreat you to ptit on' 

Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment.” 

Merchant of Venice, act ii., sc. 2. 

There was a striking contrast between the 
mation and bustle which my picturesque bungalow 
presented when' occupied for a time by a few 
Mends, coIlecft}(? for shooting or excursion pur- 
poses, and the wearisome silence and monotony of 
the same building when they had departed, and 
left nie to resume my wonted solitary 'and unva- 
rying round of life. AH was life, nmse, and 
commotion in the one case — ^the happy, ch^rful 
Commotion of good spirits and pleasing excite- 
ment ; ellwas silence and gloom in the other—. 
*tm.vaxying silence, perpetual gloom. Natiire 
■might be lovely without, and the view froMlIie 
bungalow’s verandah was by no means a commbn 
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one ; the estate flourishmg, wjld mountauis and 
thick forests hn. all sides, nature on a gigantic 
scale, and yet beautiful and captiyating ; but one 
could not always admire the sauae scene over and 
over again, one cqjild j^ot silence the heart’s 
cravings for society apd sympathy by looking at 
the scene in a n§w aspect, &d endeavouring to 
find something fresh to admire in it continually.. 
When, morning after morning, ^for months toge- 
ther, the same panorama was spread out in unva- 
rying monotony on either side, however beautiful 
the scene in itself, ft could not fail to Weary one 
in the end. But when a visitor made his way to 
the bungalow, when MarsCndhan, or Hofer, or 
Fowler, rode up the hill’s side to reach the bun- 
galow, there was a pleaspi^s in the very sound of 
the companionable voice, add In the hearty greet- 
ing, that is imknown wher^' Society is more 
common, and man does not keenly^feel the want 
of it. 

Fowler and Lister were, on one occasion, spend- 
ing a few days with me for sporting purposes, 
and Hofer and Marandhan joined us in the even- 
;ing. As usual, when men meet far away in the 
jungle, all willing to please and be pjgased, the 
party was a pleasant one, and ailtid tales and 
descriptions and discussions the hours flew apace. 
Lister’s monkey-adventure, related to us by 
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adventure In wliidii the thieving 
pwlwlers had carried off his clotlfes, was men- 
tioned, and elicited a tale from Marandhan of 
what had actually happened in his own bungalow, 
that amused us muchj I have the ftillest reliance 
on Marandhan’s veracity, and, as he assured us the 
incident took place* prejeisely as he related it, I 
have no hesitation in stating that I believe every 
word of it to be literally correct and true. 

“ I was sitting one morning in the verandah at 
the rear of my house,” he began, “ when I ob- 
served a strange scene passing directly in front of 
me. The servants’ offices extend in two straight 
lines behind the hou&e, enclosing a court-yard, on 
one side of which, (the centre being occupied by a 
tree,) a pole, with a li^t^ house on the top, forms 
the residence of a fkvourite monkey of mine. 
The cook, a Ji'Foliammedan, being about to pre- 
pare a chicken for curry, was standing at the door 
of the kitchen, a very short distance from the bot- 
tom of the pole, on the top of which the monkey 
lived ; the animal above attentively noting his 
operations below. Squatting himself down at 
the door, as Singhalese servants will, whenever 
they can ggt an opportunity, he dipped the chicken 
into a vesseTfef boiling water beside him, in order 
to remove the feathers more easily, and afterwards 
commenced to pluck it, after the usual manner ^ 
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coo]^. The monkef was earehiUy jKitmg his 
preoedure from^bove, and I, from the verandah, 
hid by some intervening bushes from his obser- 
f ation, was observing both. 

“■Whilst he was thus leisurely plucking the 
chicken, some one, from an adjoining part of the 
servants’ premises, called him ( and. Starting up, 
he put down the fo.wl upon a board by his side, 
and disappeared in a door hard by* The crows, 
as usual, began cawing in the vicinity, and imme- 
diately after, a hawk, attracted by their cjries, 
swooped down upon the chicken and carried it off 
forthwith. The crows collected around in great 
numbers, and cawed louder than ever, some hop- 
ping on the board, some inspecting the vessel of 
water, and some looking up bnowinglyvwith their 
heads on one side, at the tnOnJcey above. At 
length Jacko roused himself froy*his inactivity, 
and descending the pole, lay down, as -if to sleep, 
the crows stiU vigorously cawing all around. At 
first thej?^ Jkept at a respectful distance from the 
fdgning sleeper, but, becoming boldfiy.by degrees, 
they gradually approached, until several stood 
around and beside liim. Starting up suddenly, 
when they least expected it, Jacko sei^ on one 
of the nearest, and rus hin g to the vessel of still 
steaming water, dipped it in just as he had seen 
t|ie eook do previously with the chicken, and then. 
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it by tbp bead, be knocked tbe body se- 
times against tbe door-post, until assured 
tbat it Kjpite dead. StiU imitating tbe cook, 
be next proceeded to pull off a few featbers., and 
.finally depositing it on tbe bo£|rd on wbicb tbe 
cook bad left tbe cbicken, be scampered back, witb 
all imaginable speed,, to bis little bouse, where, 
composing bimself as before, be awaited tbe 
cook’s retun^; All tbis was but the work of a 
few minutes, probably not more than five, and 
very shortly after, attracted perhaps by tbe in- 
creasing cries of the crows, the cook made bis 
appearance, doubtless with the intention of conti- 
nuing his preparation of tbe chicken. 

“ Casting bis eyes down upon tbe board, be 
stopped and looked, intently at tbe dead crow, 
carefully abstaining' from toucliing.it, and fhen, 
apprehensive ‘ilj^t some one was playing a trick 
on him, he, proceeded to inspect tbe neighbouring 
offices, evidently expecting to see the perpetrator 
lurking behmd some door or peeping through 
some window. His search proved vain, however, 
and, retuming to the door of the kitchen, his face 
How expressive of intefase alarm, be inspected 
stm mc^jg^losely, tbe animal which bad so mys- 
teriously taken tbe place of the cbicken, or rather, 
as he began to suspect, the chicken by some <i*a- 
blem, changed into a black crow — still carefully 
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avoidiiigthe suspidotts animal ; once more Tambee 
pjodeeded to search, this time evidently to see if 
the chicken were lying anywhere abotft ; he looked 
into the hot water, into the various vessels near, 
behind the doors, aod generally wherever he 
thought it probable the chicken might have been 
hidden, and, at length, net finding it, he called 
vigorously to his .fellow servants, to come and 
witness the phenomenon. They issembled, and 
then, with much gesticulation, did Tambee 
proceed to deliver an oration, intimating that 
some witchcraft or diabolic influence had* been at 
work to transform the chicken he had left, into 
the crow he had found, condluding, by begging 
of them, on no account, to touch the gift of the 
devil which had thus been left for their confusion 
injury — ^the monkey all *the time quietly 
watching the gesticulation and •listening to the 
address as if he knew nothing of the matter. 

“ Tambee concluded, and great was the con- 
sternation* and dismay in the assembly ; a wide 
cirfele was formed round the innocent»cause of all 
this disturbance, and the question was asked, 
what was to be done ? They at length decided, 
although not until after much discn^sion ; tviro 
sticks were procured and inserted under the 
bOwd on which the dead crow lay,' One at the 
and the other at the foot, and by means of 
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were the, board abd crow borne to tbe 
3?aloya, into wbicb they were thrown amidst tlm 
prayers of the, assembled servants. 

“ "When I beard of the circumstance afterwards 
it was as one that seriouslyi compromised tbe cha- 
racter of tbe house, nor did I venture to teU them 
the part my monkey bad taken in tbe transaction, 
or I might possibly have foun^ him some morn- 
ing pretty much in the same condition as he had 
left the unfortunate crow.” 

We laughed heartily at Marandhan’s recital, 
and some one haAong remarked that people in 
England would scarcely believe such a thing to 
have occurred, he solemnly assured us that it was 
literally true, that it had occurred precisely as he 
had related it. 

“ Mouat is fond of telling that absurd story 
about the mdiikeys stealing my clothes,” said 
Lister, “ but really after aU it was not so ludi- 
crous an affair as his first shot at an elephant, 

and besides, I was not to blame in thait instance, 

, € 

whereas he* was, in the case to which I allude. 
You have never heard the story. I had been in 
the island some years when he came out, ^d a 
rawer youngster scarcely ever made his appe^. 
ance in Ceylon than Mouat was. As to shootix^: 
he did not know the difference between a rifle and 
a blunderbuss, and had never hit anything but a 
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favourite dog of his mother’s and that was by ac- 
cident. It happened thus — one day he took an 
old riisty gun out into the garden of Jier house in 
Brompton, and resolved to have a shot at some- 
thing. The gun wouldn’t go off for a long time — 
it had an old flint lock, and might have been used 
in the battle of Marston Moor, for all he knew — 
so, leaving the target unmolested, he set himself 
vigorously to discharge the gun, for he had tried 
to draw the charge without success. After ham- 
mering away at the flint and wasting immense 
quantities of gunpowder in trying to introduce 
some into the touch-hole, Tie at length took up the 
piece and pulled the trigger;. An apoplectic 
spaniel of his mother’s was at the moment walk- 
ing leisurely along before him, wagging his tail 
cautiously as such dogs will do — the fowling- 
piece or gun or blunderbuss, whateyer it was, for 
Mouat has no distinct ideas on the subject, ex- 
ploded, and the ball, intended for the garden- wall, 
lodged in the skull of the unfortunate dog who 
fell dead at once. Mouat was always a lad of 
quick parts, so seeing what was done, he beat a 
rapid retreat into the house, first throwing a 
bpi^h over the dog’s body to conceal it, put up 
the fowling-piece in its accustomed place, and 
ti&eh returned to dispose of the dog’s corjpise 
Ijrfore his mother’s return, for the good My 
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oat. ^ This he accomplished by conveying 
jl^ carcase into the next garden but one to theur^, 
whence it , was brought in to Mrs. Mouat on 
the following day. But about the elephant “ 

“ On arriving in Ceylon, he was appointed 
Assistant Government Agent at the station of 
which I was Commandant at the time. Like all 
men newly arrived in the island, he was anxious 
to be initiated into the noblest of all possible 
sports — elephant-shooting, and I promised to be 
his instructor. I had not then been very often 
out mj self, but had at least such a general know- 
ledge of the way in which the affair was usually 
managed, and of the best course of procedure in 
dangerous cases, that my assistance and advice 
would at all events be valuable to a grijSF. It was 
in May that w(^ sallied out, and, as you may sup- 
pose, the weather was hot enough to try the 
strongest constitutions and the most seasoned 
livers. I had taken care that for Mouat and 
myself everything should be properly ^prepared, 
and had pgi^uaded him to practise daily for a 
month with the rifle. I had even taken the 
trouble to show him an elephant’s skull, and to 
point 0^ to him how very small a portion of the 
forehead was directly in front of the brain, and 
therefore how accurate the aim must be that 
brings down the animal vnth one bullet. A 
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^ek 50ye, and a steady liand, the, two great 
feqnisites for a good elephant hunter, he had, 
and I felt assured that a little practice would 
turn him out an excellent jungle-sportsman. 
Ijeaving our little stjition, we went to the south 
towards a valley where an old Singhalese hermit 
lived, who delighted to point out the locality 
of the herds to parties like ours, and whose 
whole life, and it had already been a long one, 
had been passed in the neighbourhood. He was 
a venerable -looking old fellow — the very patriarch 
of the forest — with h flowing white beard, and a 
long white stick with which he terrified the most 
courageous elephants.* 

“ Some of our party wanted to advance on 
horseback, but he insisted. on our dismounting 
•before he would lead us to scene of action'^ 
the last mounted party having Igff him to escape 
from the wounded elephants as best he could. 
Our beaters were sent up the hill on which he 
declared the elephants were, in two distinct lines, 
parallel to each other, and with kome distance 
between, so as to include a considerable space. 
As soon as the morning dawned, we were at the 
foot of the hill, under the guidance of the old 
•patriarch. Everything was favourable for -the 

* The beaters sent out to turn a herd, always provide themselves with 
long white Wands, of which they believe the elephants are afraid. 
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sport, the mnd blowing down the hill’s side, and 
I anticipated a day of thorough enjoyment. 
Mouat was < eager as myself, and all 1 felt 
afraid of was, that his anxiety to. bring an ele- 
phant down would lead hijn into useless danger. 
I warned him, therefore, to keep near me, for, 
although I was only a few years his senior in 
age, I was a century before him in elephant- 
shooting. 

“We advanced up the side of the hill, keeping 
well together. In a quarter of an hour we came 
to the rear of the herd, and* before either Mouat 
or myself could get a shot at them, two had been 
brought down by*’ our companions. This was 
annoying enough. We pushed on, therefore, 
hastily, I, thinking of nothing but the herd, 
Mouat, of nothing but the proving of his courage 
and presence ‘-of mind. In a moment we had 
passed the dead elephants and were separated, nor 
did we meet again during the day. For my own 
part, I kept on the trail of the herd watching 
their marks jh the jungle and pushing on with all 
possible speed, whilst my griffin protege kept on 
the path and directly ascended the hiU. A run of 
about ten minutes brought me up with the herd 
again — at least near enough for a shot, when 
they turned, whjch they soon did, repulsed by the 
heaters. My two barrels were quickly discharged 
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— ^thejr contents lodging in the forehead of the 
first (a dear wa«te of powder add bait) but I was 
not a very experienced sportsman then). He 
fell, and I seized another gun from* my attendant 
and rushed on. After very considerable difficulty 
I fell in with & secohd, quite a cub, and rolled 
him over. The sun was intolerably hot — there 
was not high jungle enoifgh to protect us from 
it, and I was completely exhausted, so much so 
indeed that I began seriously to fear an attack of 
brain fever. I returned to our rendezvous, and 
poured out a tumbfer of brandy mixed, with a 
very little water, which I drank off at once. The 
draught removed the oppression from my head, 
and I felt quite revived. 

“ By this time the herd had completely broken 
away on all sides, and were ^one — some over the 
hill, some forcing their way through the beaters, 
some scampering down into the Valley as fast as 
their unwieldy carcasses would permit, ^even of 
them altogether had been dispatched, but not 
one tusker. I now began to feel anxious about 
Mouat. During the excitement oF the chase, 
and the subsequent long journey through the 
sun, I had forgotten him, but now that aU was 
over, I began to fear some harm had befallen 
him, as he alone of our little party was missing. 

“ No one had seen him since ’he had left me. 
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I jaa# off natires in ev&ry direction, but i3i«re 
wfg no intel%enCe to be obtained^bout ium, andr 
so it remained till next morning when he re- 
turned unhurt, to our station at the old. 
patriarch’s. From himself and some natives I 
subsequently gathered an account of his exploits 
and adventures. 

“ On leaving me hd had gone straight up the 
path to the top of the hiU, which path of course 
the elephants naturally avoided, as is always the 
case TUider similar circumstances. From eight 
o’clock, the hour when we separated, he continued 
marclxing straight forward tiU eleven, his at- 
tendant native in vmn urging him to return, and 
at last leaving him altogether to prosecute his 
romantic journey alone. The fact was, he was 
ashamed to return, tijl he liad done something, and 
on he went, \^tb his gun under his arm, hour 
after hour in thb very middle of the day, imder 
a hot sweltering sun ! at length through the 
jungle he saw a clearing at some distance, and 
under a tree tin the middle of this clearing, a 
magnificent elephant, a tusker too, enjoying him- 
self in devouring the branches. Here, thought 
the gallant griffin, is my prey — ^the others have 
had their sport — ^now for mine ! 

Slowly and cautiously did he creep round to 
leeward of the noble animal before him, and 
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which he had so tmceremoniously dedicated to 
destructioii. The elephant, he thought, once or 
twice looked round as if he suspected something 
was wrong, but made no attempt to escape! 
lucky dog that I am, thought our friend, to get 
such a chance 1 On he* came, warily, cautiously, 
silently, scarcely daring to draw a full breath, so 
anxious and eager was he mth expectation. At 
length the great deed was to be done 1 within 
twelve paces of him stood the gigantic animal, 
his broad forehead right in front, and the mon- 
ster, as he suspected, looking full in hi^s face, 
whilst he crouched doWn behind some thick 
bushes, that he might be con^letely hid. But 
still the elephant did not give over liis meal, or 
relax the energy of his attack on the boughs of 
the fig-tree beneath which *Jie, was stationed! 
The deadly gun was raised, and’sjjently thrust 
through the brushwood directly ^n a line with 
the brain, as Mouat had learned its position in 
our anatomical researches. His arm was firm as 
a rock — his eye true as a hawk’s — all. the energy 
of his nature concentrated into one^focus, and 
directed towards the predestined victim’s de- 
struction. 

“ The elephant immediately gave a sort of 
snort, or blow from his trimk. He is thinking 
of going, thought Mouat, it’s time to fire. The 
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load report bo6med suddenly through the peaoe- 
■jpid Httle vaffiey ;* the elephant gave a convulsive 
sl^, having evidently received the ball full in 
his forehead,— just where the brain was, as Mouat 
described it, — and yet stood still. Then followed 
a sharp piercing cry of pain, whilst the trunk 
in^ectually beat against the wound. Why the 
anim al neither advanced nor retreated, our friend 
coidd not understand, but without waiting to 
solve the problem he fired again. The second 
buUet was better directed, and the elephant rolled 
over on his side. With a chant of triumph, the 
mighty hunter bounded towards the tree, when, 
horror of horrors ! he saw a chain wrapped several 
times round the animal’s leg, and confining it to 
the tree ! ‘ Grood heavens !’ he stammered forth, 
‘ it must be a tame, one !’ ‘ Yes, Mahathma,’ said 
a native who had come up unobserved, ‘ bery 
tame ’un! him Murtey Mahathma’s elephant,’ 
‘ Mr. Murtey’s elephant/ shouted Mouat— at that 
time Murtey was Commissioner of Eoads, and it 
immediately struck the ambitious sportsman, that 
he had been slaughtering a Government elephant 
employed on the roads — ‘ Mr. Murtey’s elephant,’ 
he exclaimed — ‘ ah — very sorry indeed — very 
sorry — quite a mistake — ^but I must return — 
the day’s getting advanced.’ 

“ In feet he thought it w^ .time for him to 
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join our party ; but joke or not (and tbe affair 
proved afterwajds no joke to biln,) #* was not to 
end here. Up came Kelly, one of the European 
subordinates of the Koads Department, formerly 
a sergeant of the grenadier company of the 54th 
regiment — ^up came Kelly, I say, and told Mouat 
that he must go before the nearest ‘district-judge, 
twenty -two nules away ! “ I must return to my 
friends now,’ said Mouat, with all the dignity he 
could command for the occasion. ‘ Faith an’ 
you must come before the joodge first yer 
honour,’ said Kelly^ stoutly. ‘Do you know 
whom you speak to, Sir ?’ asked Mouat, magnilo- 
quently. ‘ Upon my conscience I don’t,’ was the 
reply, ‘but if you won’t come pacably and 
dacently, shure an’ I’U be obleeged to carry you 
— ^it’s Mr. Murtey’s own orders, so it is.’ ‘ Well, 
Sir,’ said Mouat, with an awfu^ frown, ‘ I’m 
Assistant Government Agent at* KillergiUe, and 
shall write to Mr. Murtey explaining the cif- 
cumstartfe, particularly noticing too your inso- 
lence.’ ‘Arrah thin now Sir, don’t be angry, 
but shure, tare an’ ages, I must do what I’m 
ordered,’ said the determined Kelly. ‘ You shall 
hear more of this,’ said Mouat, walking off 
proudly. ‘ O, begor an’ this won’t do,’ said 
Kelly, ‘for come before the joodge you must, an’ 
you war-the Guvemer’s own son, my honey.’ 
voii. II. r 
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“ Monat walked on unheedingly up the hill — 
Kelly foUo^fred on horse, or rather pony, back. 
At length seeing that the sportsman was not 
disposed to he- made a prisoner quietly, the ser- 
geant sent the native off privately, and, in a few 
minutes four sepoys of the Gey Ion Eifles came to 
his assistance’. ‘Now you see, Misther,’ said 
Kelly, soothingly, ‘ it’s no use in life talkin’ — ^you 
must come, bekase that’s the order, not mine, my 
honey, not a bit of it, but Mr. Murtey’s.’ ‘ I’ll 
teU you what it is,’ said Mouat, looking round 
fiercely, ‘if one of these men touches me. I’ll 
blow his brains out.’ ‘ Wid an empty gun, of 
coorse,’ said the fearless sergeant, now beginning 
to get nettled, ‘ its aizy to shoot a tame elephant 
tied to a tree, with a loaded rifle, but it’s not so 
aizy to blow a man’s brains out wid an empty 
one.’ 

“ Seeing that'" Mouat would not be made a 
prisoner peaceably, Kelly dismounted and gave 
his pony to the native. Mouat walked op, never 
ihinlcing that I'ke sergeant would dare to lay 
hands on hilfi. Suddenly, however, Kelly sprang 
on him from behind, and pinioned his arms to 
his sides, by throwing his own arms tightly round 
him; Mouat struggled, but Kefliy was the more 
powerful man of the two. ‘ Saize the jintleman’s 
legs, yop black spalpeens,’ shouted the sergeant 
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to the sepoys, ‘do you think my shins is made 
of iron?’ There was evidently n6 help for it, 
so Mouat was obliged to submit, and, protesting 
against the seizure, and reserving his right to an 
action for false imprisonment, he marched quietly 
to the unman%eable* Sergeant’s quarters. Ar- 
rived there, he was allowed to remain at liberty 
on parole, Kelly assuring *him, unkindest cut of 
all ! that he mighi? make himself perfectly ‘ aizy,’ 
for there was no one there to ‘laugh at him, 
barrin’ the blacks, an’ he’d like to see thim 
showin’ their front teeth in a grin, that was all.’ 

“ In durance vile, Mouat wrote to one of our 
party, who was Kelly’s superior, stating the 
circumstances and his willingness to pay for the 
elephant, if necessary. An order was conse- 
quently transmitted to Kelly, .which he obeyed 
immediately, and next morning Mouat returned 
on the sergeant’s pony, looking sheepish and 
crest-fallen enough. Poor Mouat» was roasted 
unmercifully about the transaction — Kelly’s ac- 
count of the capture was obtained by his superior, 
and was extremely ludicrous. He protested that 
had he been sure ‘ the jintleman was teUin’ the 
truth, he’d have let him go at onst, but how was 
he to tell but he was one of thim planters ?’ 

“ When Mouat heard, however, that he had to 
pay seventy pounds for the elephant, which he 

F 2 
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had SO valorously slain, he declared that it was 
past a joke,*and iJiat a man on a paltry four hun- 
dred and fifty a-year ought not to be expected to 
pay such an aSnount. He was assured in reply* 
tlmt had the animal been fully tamed, so as to be 
available for working on the ro'ads, he should 
have had to pay a hundred pounds at least. 
Since this transaction,' he has had, I believe, as 
great an aversion to tame elephants, as I have 
always had, constitutionally, to monkeys.” 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE CAVE-TEMPLES OF DAMBOOL.' 

“ How shall we beguile 

The lazy time, •if not with some delight.” 

Midsummer* 8 Night Dream^ act v., sc. 1. 

The central mass of mounts^s and table-land 
that constitutes, as it were, the heart of Ceylon, 
is surrounded on aU sides by a low district, com- 
paratively level, and of very varying extent, that, 
for the most part, slopes down geiftly to the sea. 
On the north, where the island narrows to a 
point, this level district is of much greater extent 
than an^here else, and was, in the olden times of 
Ceylonese prosperity, the seat of th^ capital and 
the residence of the vast majority of the inha- 
bitants. If a pear be taken and cut longitudi- 
nally, from the stalk downwards, the core will 
aptly represent the hilly district in the centre, 
and the pulp that surrounds it will be no bad 
illustration of the level region skirting the sea. 
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"Wlien Ceylon was in its prime, a conquering 
island, issuiifg forth from its oceaifhome to spread 
its arms and, its religion in India and the Eastern 
peninsula, it has been calculated that it contained 
five millions of inhabitants ; now, in the days of 
its degeneracy and debasement, after Portuguese, 
Dutch, and British have partially or entirely con- 
quered it in turn, and after centuries of previous 
civil strife, before Europeans maHe their appearance 
at all, it does not contain much more than a fifth 
of the number. Then the extensive level district, 
stretching away to the north, was densely popu- 
lated, its tanks and artificial water-courses fertiliz- 
ing the ground, and producing, under careful cul- 
tivation, abundant crops for the supply of the large 
masses of the people and for exportation — noio 
that level district, with the richest possible soil, is 
deserted by the natives, part of it has never been 
explored by Europeans, and the whole is covered 
^vith thick, almost impenetrable, jungle ; the tanks 
and water-courses that formerly enabled the inha- 
bitants to Mgate their rice-fields, and surround 
their abodes with the blessings of plenty and 
•wealth, are now the fiuitful sources of miasma and 
contagion. The artificial mounds and . embank- 
ments, often of the most gpgantic character, are 
broken or scattered uselessly about, whilst the 
country is fruitlessly inundated, and thick, tan- 
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gled masses of aquatic Tegetation haye taken the 
places of the flourishing com and happy abodes 
of times long gone by. It has been stated, in- 
deed, by men capable of forming an estimate on 
the subject, that it wpuld exceed the power of the 
British Government in the island, and be a task 
beyond its resources, to, restore these old-world 
reservoirs to their former condition, so massive 
and gigantic were the works. 

The cave-temples of Dambool are cut out of a 
vast mass of primitive rock that rises, rounded 
and solitary, from the level plain to the height of 

five or six hundred feet above it. The cave- 

• . 

temples themselves, the traditions connected with 
them, and the interesting view from the summit, 
aU render the rock of Dambool an interesting ob- 
ject. I had read much of it, had talked much 
to Marandhan of it, and was deftrmined to see 
it. He spoke with raptures of the solemn awe 
inspired by the first entering into the extensive 
temples, , hewn, as they were, out of the solid 
rock — an awe felt by the most thd^jghtless spec- 
tator, from the strange and unwonted spectacle 
they presented ; but to him, — acquainted with the 
history of the caves, knowing how they were 
mixed up with that of the island from the cen- 
tury preceding the Christian era to the present, 
— doubly impressive and awe-striking. 
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AjiTiraxih^poora, jboo, the former capital of th» 
islaiid, lay ia the same direction, fifl^ miles hrrther 
on— a veritable buried city. It had been a place 
of importance long before Eome had first risen to 
extensive wealth and powey. It had been the 
capita of the island, and celebrated throughout 
India and China and Chin-India, for its extent 
and magnificence, when Athens was in its glory 
and when the Persian monarchy had attained its 
greatest splendour! its remains attesting, at. the 
present day, its former greatness, and amazing 
the traveller by their size and often by their pre- 
servation. True, the greater part of the city lies 
buried beneath the .all-pervading jungle that at- 
tacks within the tropics so unrelentingly every 
remnant of antiquity, and renders the preserva- 
tion of old buildings and ruins so difficult a 
matter, nay, aftnost an impossibility j but still 
there was enough to be seen, I was assured, to 
gratify the most inveterate novelty-himter — 
enough to interest, to amaze, and to instruct. 

An excursion into these regions was, however, 
rather a perilous matter. Jungle-fever was often 
caught from the miasma that pervaded the district, 
and numerous instances had occurred of Europeans 
having been attacked by it in the course of their 
exploring expeditions. Not that the danger 
would have deterred me personally, for I was 
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determined to visit both the cav§-temples and the 
ancient capital, *come what might; but I knew 
that Hofer and his wife were equally anxious to 
Sbe these places, so famous for their peculiar 
character, and the interesting associations con- 
nected with them ; and I hoped, therefore,^ that, 
by biding my time, I might travel thither in 
company with a party, which would add variety 
to the journey. 

I was not deceived. The safest time for making 
such a trip fortunately coincided with the season 
of rest and repose, add, too often of idleiless, on 
the coffee-estates, and a large party was ultimately 
formed to journey northwards, taking Kandy and 
MateUe * in our way, at both of which places we 
were to stop for some time, so as to advance 
leisurely, and prevent the pleasure becoming, as it 
too often does, a toU. Hofer an^ iRs wife, with 
her newly-arrived sister. Miss Mowbray, Fowler, 
Marandhan, and myself, were to constitute the 
party, ancl ^ better assorted one could not easily 
have been formed. Miss Mowbray Iiad not been 
long in the island, but was eager for any expedi- 
tion of the kind. She had more buoyancy of 
spirits, more girlishness in her nature than her 
more sedate sister, Mrs. Hofer, and was certainly 
not so handsome; but there was a charm about 

• Pronounced Mattelley. 
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Jier hearty enjoyiaent of everything enjoyable ibat 
made her society eminently attractive. Fowler, 
who was somewhat of a book-worm, and a bache- 
lor, like, myself, and an enthusiatic admir# 
of Mrs. Hofer, was evidently dazzled by Miss 
Mowbray’s attractions, and was now a constant 
visitor at Lanka. She teazed him, and coquetted 
with him, as young ladies will sometimes do, and 
he pouted at it, and made me his confidant. I 
gave him the best advice I cotlld under the circum- 
stances, although I felt that it was but the blind 
leading the bhnd. Courtships and marriages are 
matters so speedily arranged in the jungle that 
he seemed astonished that he could not win the 
fair lady by a coup-de~main, and was disgusted at 
the thoughts of a regular siege. Yet he had 
“ never told his io'^e,” in words at least ; as yet, 
his eyes alone had spoken, and he seemed to ex- 
pect, foohfsh man, that the lady should have cried 
out for quarter at once, and surrendered at discre- 
tion ! So little art do men learn in the jungle, 
so strangely does a solitary life affect them, when 
they are surrounded only by books and coffee ! 

Our intention was to remain a fortnight in 
Kandy, a friend of Hofer ’s hving there, who had 
taken his family on a visit to Colombo, having 
generously placed his house at our disposal. Qur 
next stage wits MateUe, where a common friend, 
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wdi-knovm to, and esteemed by every member of 
our party, was* anxious to receive us ; and thence 
we purposed making a bold push tJiTough the vile 
Jungle path, or “ trace ” as it is called — a trace' at 
some future tiiije intended to be a road — to Dam- 
bool. 

At length the day of departure arrived. We 
all assembled at Mouat’s house in Euminacaddee, 
it being on the line of march. Mouat had 
promised to join us; but although his uncle 
was the Cliief Justice, he was unable to leave 
his station just at* the time, as the Supreme 
Court was to sit in Kandy shortly, and all the 
neighbouring magistrates and«district judges were 
of course on the alert. Servants had been previ- 
ously despatched to prepare .our temporary abode 
in Kandy for our reception,/'ftnd we^romised our- 
selves an agreeable ride and pleasant stay in Kandy. 
Marandhan was by far the most picturesque ob- 
ject in our cavalcade, with his fine black mous- 
taches anjl beard, which the hand of time had 
scarcely yet frosted at all ; — ^his strange head-dress 
surmounting a pair of sparkling eyes, that spoke 
eloquently of intelligence and intellect ; — ^he rode 
a faithful cob or country horse, a hard-working, 
muscular little fellow, that cared little for an 
elephant, and had long been used to all the acci- 
dents and incidents of jungle wayfaring. The 
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two ladies were well-motmted— M to. Hofer on ;* 
bay Arab that she had long beeh used to, and 
Miss Mowbray on the chestnut Hofer had lately 
purchased— a steady animal enough, althouglf 
rather more showy than there Wa;S any necessity 
for in jungle travelling. Both were excellent 
horsewomen, and in their broad-brimmed straw 
hats and short riding habits, looked foreign and 
interesting ; both evidently in high spirits, Mrs. 
Hofer’s eye flashing brilliantly as I had not seen it 
flash for many months ; the ro^, the journey, the 
exercise, and the scenery, aU'combining to throw 
a glow into her cheeks and an hilarity into her 
heart, that made har, according to Fowler, “ per- 
fectly bewitching.” 

Hofer hilnself admired her as much as any, and 
when she cantered along before, or pointed out 
the interesting objects in the landscapes around, 
no one could regard another with more love and 
admiration than he. As to Marandhan, his 
powers of conversation seemed for, a time to 
fail him altogether, so much were his eyes ri- 
vetted by the flne female forms before him, and 
I was at length obliged to ask whether he had 
not been taking a lesson from Mrs. Mouat. Miss 
Mowbray was charming too ; but, whatever might 
have been Fowler’s opinion, there was no disputing 
the superiority of her sister. She sat h^ fine 
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h©rse well, managed him admiiably, eh<iwed off her 
kegant figure ‘as a graceful l^y only can on 
horseback, and,* by her quick-witted remarks and 
itpartees, was the soul of the party. She rather 
avoided Fowler, poof fellow — rank coquetry 
thought I two or three times as she stopped for * 
Hofer to come up, when he left Mrs. Hofer with 
Marandhan and me, and cantered forward to ac- 
company her — rank coquetry, unquestionably ! 

■ There was neither stifl&iess nor formality about 
the party. For the most part Hofer rode with 
Miss Mowbray, as %he seemed to prefer him, 
Fowler accompanying, and Marandhan escorted 
Mrs. Hofer, whilst I joined on® party or the other 
as I Listed, occasionally inquiring about objects of 
interest, or the scenes of remarkable incidents as we 
proceeded. Marandhan was m liying “ Murray ” 
for us, and no young lady going 0o^ the Bhine, 
whether making contemptuous remarks about 
the appearance of Bonn from the river, or lost in 
admiratioi^ of the Drackenfels, ever consulted her 
Handbook with more assiduity th^ii did we, as 
we proceeded, consult Marandhan. Not a strange 
rock, not an oddly-shaped hiU, not an ugly tree 
escaped us. We pumped him almost dry, as we 
ascended one hill and ^descended another, for 
the road, from Buminacaddee to Kandy, if road 
it can be called, runs straight over everything. 
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"yWhetiher ajtty engineer ever planned it, I do not 
know-— it is impossible to say wHat engineers in 
the East, who sometimes survey -a district with- 
out visiting it, will do, but this I know, thtffc 
nothing could be more single th^ the construc- 
tion of this attempt at a road. The principles on 
which it was formed were three in number. Draw 
a straight line from Euminacaddee to Kandy. 
Well, so far so good ; that is a great principle in 
itself to begin with. Now the nearer we can 
keep to that line the better, principle number two, 
—diverging from it only to get into the water- 
courses that sweep down the sides of the hiUs in 
the rainy season, \5hich, in the dry weather, will, 
of course, fon& admirable roads, principle number 
three. That is the conclusion, the road is finished, 
and in due timg ilie same may be said of many 
poor horses ahd oxen that have to travel over it. 

Whereahttle level ground permitted — ^for even 
in the interior of Ceylon there are some parts 
level, although I am willing to confess *they are 
quite excep^fonal — the entire party cantered on 
briskly, the ladies generally taking the lead, 
their large hats, their veils and habits fluttering 
in the most picturesque way in the breeze. 

By nine o’clock, whin the sun had already 
attained considerable height and power^ we r^hed 
Kandy, where Hofer had, of course, as might have 
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be$n, expected, offended ail his friends^^by oocnpy- 
ing the empty hbuse which had been offered to him. 
As in most other matters, he had consulted his own 
IhcUnation first, and left others to be pleased or 
not as suited their faqcy. In this instance, how- 
ever, he was certainly right. We. intended to stop 
a fortnight in the town, and wished to be as inde- 
pendent as possible during our stay — Marandhan 
promising to show us all the objects of interest in 
the neighbourhood. Had we been divided, or 
obliged to consult the convenience and habits of 
others, as well as those of our own party, much 
time would of course have been lost, and much 
entertainment - missed. With, the exception then 
of a few ceremonial visits, which* were, for the 
most part, distantly received and as ceremoniously 
returned, our time was entiiely pur own — all in- 
vitations to dinner being systematiciLUy refused- 
even that of His High Mightiness- the Govern- 
ment Agent of the Central Province himself, a 
circumstance so unprecedented in his life, that it 
was said, he began to suspect socialis|p was spread- 
ing and the very foundations of society beginning 
to be shaken; a coffee-planter refusing to dine 
with him! positively the present state of things, 
under such circumstances, must be alarming ! 
Neverthedess it was true, and, Mr. Bluster was 
ol:d%ed to make the most of it, but, so rank was 
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the oience, that as a matter of course the next time* 
!Mis. Bluster and her amiable dat^hter met Mrs. 
Hofer and Miss Mowbray, the former stared very 
hard at them, as if to ask who they were or could 
possibly be, whilst, by some condescension of which 
Marandhan and I fel^ ourselves quite unworthy, we 
w;ere honoured with a most cordial salute ; “ and 
so ends our acquaintance with our dear friends 
the Blusters,” said Mrs. Hofer, as we rode on. 

It may be readily conceived what an interest 
we felt in visiting the lions of Kandy with so 
admirable a guide, as Marandlian. He showed 
us the ruihs^ of the palace, and took us through 
the great temple containing the much celebrated 
tooth of Budha ; the temple noteworthy on ac- 
count ‘of its noble flights of steps, lofty arches, 
and imposing colpiinades. The tooth itself, placed 
on a silver altkr, was corered by a number of co- 
nical cases, one fitting over the other, like a 
juggler’s goblets — ^the outermost five feet high. 
To me, and indeed to all our party,* except 
Marandhan, Jthe tooth seemed emphatically a 
humbug. It had not the form of a canine tooth 
at all ; more resembling indeed the top of a small 
elephant’s tusk sawn oif. But this we did not 
hint in Marandhan’s hearing, of course. The 
massive and substantial appearance of the' walls 
of the palace showed us that it was built with 
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th« intention of being a permanent strupture, not 
? temporary- one tis is too often tbe case in the 
East, and the carvings on various portions of it 
are passable. 

The lake itself, whicji forms so interesting a 
feature of the valley in which J^andy is situated, 
is a proof of the gigantic cWacter of the works 
which the oldKandians could imdertake and com^ 
plete. It is quite artificial, fed from the neigh- 
bouring hills, is of considerable extent, and, with 
the road round it, forms a delightful object to 
contemplate whilst one is walking,, riding, or 
driving at the base, or on the sides, of the hills. 
Tills road round it has indeed .been constituted 
the evening promenade of the Eurofiean inhabi- 
tants of Kandy, and I deubVif any ciiy in Europe 
has a more agreeable one. A hquse stands in 
the middle of the lake in arline v^tlf the palace, 
formerly, they say, part of the seraglio of the 
Kandian kings — such was its destiny ; but how 
times are altered ! John Bull knows nothing of 
seraglios; even Mr. Bluster himself’jpould not 
venture to keep one openly, in aU the plenitude of 
his power, but John Bull knows something of the 
smell of powder, and the lake-temple, once sacred 
to women and love, is now a powder magazine I 
“ To what base — •' but no, I’ll spare the reader 
the hacknied quotation. 
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At a distance of about fire miles fi^m Kandy 
we Were shown by Marandhan, Some rocks which 
appeared to me to be Druidical remains. I should 
not have ventured to express such an opinion thSn, 
but on inquiring into the jnatter since, I find these 
Ihnidical monuments are, much more extensively 
scattered than I had si^posed, not only over Eu- 
rope, but in Asia also. A complete Druidical 
cifcle like Stonehenge exists at Darab, in Persia, de- 
scribed by Sir W. Ouseley, and it has amused me to 
find that Stonehenge itself has been set down by 
some 'savants as a Budhistic remain. The crom- 
lech, which Marandhan showed us — for cromlech 
I believe it' wa? — somewhat resembled that at 
Plas Newydd, in Anglesey. 

How little, after all ou* Egyptian and Assyrian 
discoveries, do, we really know of the early history 
of our racet ,Who ^all tell us where this wide- 
spread Drmdism, extending from Ceylon to Bri- 
tain, took its rise ? when it first propagated its 
doctrines, and how? whether its progress was 
from east west, or from west to east ? Whe- 
ther, like Mohammedanism, its early preachers 
held the sword in one hand and their religion in 
the other, and told the unbeliever to take his 
choice, or, like Budhism, relied upon the force of 
reason, and the power of persuasion alone ? How 
truly did Hothe write when he exclaimed — ■ 
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** To UB) my friend^ the times tiiat are |^ne bj 
Are as a book, sealed with seven seals. 

That which^ou call the spirit of ages past 
Is but, in truth, the spirit of some few authors 
In which those ages are beheld reflected,^ 

With what distortion strange, Heaven only knows.’’ 

It was not without ajnelancholy feeling that we 
gazed upon “ the tombs of the kings V in Kandy, 
when Marandhan took ns to^them, and sorrow&Uy 
pointed them out. “The tombs of the iings!” 
there is magic in the very phrase. What text 
more apt could the preacher desire for his homily, 
the sentimentalist for his rhapsody ? The tombs 
of the kings, brokeil, desecrated, .and almost 
destroyed. Goths from England carrying away 
part, and Vandals in Ceylon seizing the rest — ^a 
carving here, and an inscription Ibhere picked 
out, until the pile stands shapeless arid disfigured, 
a m<>nument of what the ndblest memorials of 
greatness, real or fictitious,»may ultimately come 
to. And this race of kings, what iS to be said 
of it? — ^not much I fear that was great, not 
much that was good, not much that was noble, 
yet still something of each — ^this, ati, aU events, 
must be allowed, let them have as little praise as 
they may, the oldest dynasties of modern Europe 
were new and unvenerable compared with that 
strange Singha race. Wickrama, whom the British 
proclamation, in 1815, designated a monster of 
cruelty, was the last scion of a line that had cojj.- 
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turned to jgovem Ceylon for two thousand years ! 
The European monarch that ciilb. trace back his 
pedigree through the one half of that period, 
whether a Hapsburg or a Hanover, feels proud‘of 
the old genealogical tree— Wickrama thrown into 
a dungeon in India to pine out the rest of his life 
in misery — ^Wickrama reviled, insulted, struck, 
spat upon by the soldiers that took him prisoner, 
should rebuke the empty boasting resulting from 
a mere freak of fortune. 

We had not nearly exhausted the picturesque 
rides and rambles in the neighbourhood of Kandy 
when we left it to continue our journey northward. 
We crossed the Mal^aveUiganga, not very far dis- 
tant from the spot where the massacre of Major 
Davis’s force, by the Singhalese, had taken place 
— a massacre .which Marandhan denounceifl as 
quite, unjustii|able and cruel, with as much 
warmth as we could have done. 

Our way led through the village of MateUe, 
where we remained for a few days, tq visit some 
coffee-estate^ in the neighbourhood, and in com- 
pliance with the pressing invitation of the magis- 
trate of the district. Ko man could live with 
more patriarchal simplicity than our good friend 
Mr. Eivers, nor more pleasingly exhibit the 
noblest patriarchal virtues; his own natural, 
warm, and unsophisticated benevolence being 
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amiably contrasted with the more cultivated, but 
«ot on that accoTjnt less genuine, ’goodness of his 
two daughters. One can have no conception, with 
hig cut-and-dried notions of life in* England, of 
such a family as that of Elvers’, — ^living in the 
midst of a sem?-civilized population, who wefe 
attached to them by the tieii of affection and 
gratitude, sure of justice, and looking upon them 
more as gods upon earth than as men and women 
— ^regarding their very house, and all that belongs 
to them, as sacred ; — looking upon it as the abode 
of every virtue, of powcjr the most unlimited com- 
bined with the most extensive goodneSs. Did the 
poor native meet with oppression at the hands of 
his Singhalese or European eriployer, he knew 
that he had but to state liis case before “ the good 
maliathma,” as he was emphati«iUy called, in order 
to have it thoroughly and diligently investigated. 
Had his rice-fields been destroyed, and his only 
hope of sustenance for the year thus removed, 
“ the good mahathma ” was willing to help him for 
the present, ‘and to direct him to, or find him, 
work for the future. Did the fatfier or the 
daughters walk or ride abroad, through the mag- 
nificent valley in which he reigned supreme, the 
natives crowded around to bless, and even, in their 
untaught heartfiihiess, to adore them — to point 
them out to their children as the righters of 
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tke'wironged^ stays of tiie distressed or the 
expressed, tlie BbxintiM hdpers pf the helpless. 

,1 can conceive of no situation more gratifying 
to the -well-cOnstituted mind than that of the man 
who was thus regarded by a whole district as its 
benefactor and, preserver. Tet lt is not to be 
supposed that his situation was altogether without 
trials. How could it be ^o in such a world as this ? 
Where did ever the good do battle manfuUy 
against the oppressors and the evil-doers, without 
being exposed to injury and loss, to contumely 
from spmeyto obloquy fromn others, to censure and 
scorn from many ? The habit of ruling with all 
but absolute sway in their estates, made our class, 
the coffee-planters, impatient of control, and I 
have heard men of true hearts and kind disposi- 
tions ask the question, “ How are we to get on at 
aU, deep in the jungle, surrounded by these half- 
savages, if we have not the right of flogging 
them when they deserve it ?” and if the more mo- 
derate and honest could ask, and ask seriously, too, 
such a question, what would not the Siggenses be 
willing to Ao when they could and dared ? 

We rode about through MateUe, from one 
estate to another, in great joyfulness and high 
spirits, the Misses Eivers forming an agreeable 
addition to dur party. It was an interesting 
sight to see our various-looking cavalcaide, riding, 
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often in single file, up the hill’s side, or crossing 
%rivulet, whilst jpyfiil playfalnesff suggested, and 
light-hefirted mirth gaye expression to, repartees 
and sallies without number. The more our party 
became acquainted with Miss Mowbray the more 
did we value her* capacity for enjoyment, and the 
total abandonment of all thab was gloomy and 
dispiriting, with vdiich she threw her whole 
energies into the gladness of the moment. As 
day after day of constant intimacy ripened our 
friendship, we all became mutually, I believe, 
better satisfied with each other’s so^ety, and 
more disposed to cultivate it ; yet Afras not our 
residence at Matelle, sunny and bright as it was, 
cloudless for poor Fowler. 

A Captain Eeid, of one of the Queen’s regi- 
ments, had come out in the same vessel with Miss 
Mowbray, and now joined our pflrty for a few 
days. He was accommodated at the bungalow of 
a coffee-planter of his acquaintance ai short dis- 
tance from Mr. Kivers’s residence, and spent 
usually the entire day with us. He Tfas a dash- 
ing sprightly fellow, shallow, according to Fowler’s 
idea, but eminently calculated, at all events, by 
his benevolent suavity and gentleness, accompar 
nied by a considerable share of fan, to attract a 
young lady’s attention. It was just before he 
joined us that I had persuaded Fowler to make 
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up his Blind to propose t® Miss Mowbray, of 
wjioin he' gra^nally thought ir^pre h:^hly. 
esteem and friendship for her had now ripened 
into love; it was, therefore, not without sojae 
chagrin that he saw her begin to listen attentively 
■jjo Captain Eeid’s observations, 'and take evident 
pleasure in his society ; yet he fancied, too, for 1 
was his confidant, tliat the Captain’s attentions, 
if attentions they wore at all, were more directed 
towards Miss Eivers than towards her, and after 
his departure he speedily conquered his iU-hu- 
mour, peiinading himself, with the vanity which 
a yotmg man will sometimes feel, that she divined 
his intentions, and was willing to render her con- 
quest and possession not quite so easy and unin- 
terrupted an achievement as he might possibly 
have fancied it would be. I say he thought so 
then, and notwithstanding what subsequently took 
place during olir trip, I think so, too I do not 
indeed pretend to fathom the deep mystery of the 
heart of a playful young lady, or to» understand 
completely, the strange levity, on the most mo- 
mentous of subjects, with which they will some- 
times speak, yet I did flatter myself then that I 
could see as far into the causes of outward actions 
as most other people. To me it was simply 
amusing, however, to hear Eowler speak so rap- 
turously of the charming appearance and manner 
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of the yotmg lady ia qaestionieij^df ineffiihle 
grace with which she sat and controlled her chest- 
nut steed — of the beautiful sweep pf the head 
with which she listened to what you had to say, 
and then raised her eyes to your face to reply ; of 
the happy observations she made, and of tiie 
cheerfulness which she diffused everywhere around 
her. That which to the individual interested is 
often the most momentous concern of life, to a 
spectator may be but ludicrous or even absurd. 

Captain Reid’s stay with us was, j^wever, by 
no means a prolonged one, and, before we «et out 
for Dambool, stUl keeping our horses’ heads to 
the north, he had retaken the^road to Colombo, 
and left us to resume our cavalcade journey in 
the same order as tharf; in which we had origi- 
nally started from Ruminaca(^ee.^ 

There is sometliing singularly imposing about 
the vast mass of rock called by the natives the 
Damboola-gaUa, in which the celebrated cave- 
temples li^e been excavated. From the sur- 
rounding plain it rises majestically bJ one large, 
rounded, naked mass — ^like a gigantic human skuU, 
on the forehead of which the pious zeal of fdhner 
ages has hollowed out ' these strange worship- 
houses. It certainly has a much greater resem- 
blance to a huge skull than the so much vaunted 
likeness of the rock of Gibraltar to a lion. The 
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smuBoit of it, on. which formerly stood some reli'^ 
gioxis erection, is ‘five hundred and fifty feet above 
the plain beneath, and as the country around is 
singularly lev'el, a beautiful and extensive viey 
is obtained from it; — a few oddly-shaped rocks- 
dotting the horizon on one sidej" a rounded hill 
on another, whilst the distant mountains of the 
MateUe district are seen dimly and hazily to the 
south, the intervening spaces filled with tanks 
and forests, low brushwood in one place and lofty 
trees in aaother, monuments of the luxuriant ve- 
getation wTiich pervades the entire district. 

Night was fast setting in when we arrived at 
the large and almost empty building erected here 
for the use of travellers by government ; our ser- 
vants as usual, however, had been sent on long 
before us, and w:e found everything prepared for 
our recepticfci, and the whole place looking quite 
comfortable. We were all tired, for our day’s 
journey had been fatiguing, and our rest had 
been much disturbed at the natiA?% 'house at 
which we had passed the preceding ifight. Yet, 
tired as I was, I was anxious to see something of 
the far-famed cave-temples that evening. Mar 
randhan and Hofer both regarded my desire aiS 
unreasonable, and refused to accompany me, whilst 
Fowler was by no means disposed to leave the 
ladies, — so I set off alone. A walk of about a mile, 
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a considerable portion of which coasts pf vigorous 
dimbing, bronght me , to the entrance, and, as 
Marandhan had told me, my attendant found 
little diffieulty.in getting a priest to chaperon me, 

late as it was. A considerable number of the 

« • 

brotherhood reside all about the entrance of the 
caves, on the sides of the hill which here alone 
slope more gently than elsewhere. It was quite 
dark before we arrived at the entrance, and as the 
priest opened the sacred portal of one of the ex- 
cavations, he held a flaming torch in hjs hand to 
exhibit the interior to *ny gaze. But it was only 
a very small portion of ’it that the red flames 
could illumine, and as the light flickered about, 
exhibiting now the head of some gigantic statue, 
and now the yellow doess and dark features of 
my guide, the scene struck m# ae^one of an un- 
earthly character. It was as if t\^enfy centuries 
had been entombed here, and we, for the first 
time, were violating the sanctity of their cata- 
comb; fof fwenty centuries have indeed rolled 
over the world since the hand of'^man first 
chiselled out these extraordinary monuments of 
mistaken piety ! Behind us were the stars 
shining clearly in a sky of a dark-blue ground ; 
on either side and in front was a darkness almost 
palpable in it^ intensity; wlnlst, as the torch 
flamed here and there, a thousand figures of the 

G 2 
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B^dhistic ,man-god seemed to start into existenee^ 
and to disappe^ agam in the bhfok night behind,'’ 
like demons from the tombs. It was a picturei, 
whidi, once witnessed, could never be forgotten, 
and in this scene I felt, that I, with my rude 
jungle dress — ^not quite so rude, however, as it 
would have been, had' I been travelling alone— 
and my European nineteenth century appliances, 
must have formed, to any observer, had there been 
such, not the least extraordinary feature of this 
striking picture. To me the figures were simply 
bits of stone or lime, the place in which we stood 
a simple hole in the rock, large indeed, but 
artificial; to the, priest who stood by my side, 
these images were idols, this hole in the rock, a 
sacred temple. What I looked upon as unmean- 
ing symbols or airy superstitions, w^eie to him 
realities full of deep and holy significance. 

A huge recumbent figure of Budha was before 

us, the vast head, six feet long from the chin to 

the forehead, was reclining on the outstretched 
• •» 
hand beneath* and, as the red glare of the torch 

waved high and fitfully above, I could faintly 

discern the gigantic shoulders in proportion’-^ 

“ all,” said the priest,, as I examined it by . the 

strange glare — “all hewn out of the solid ro^ 

around.” I doubted the fact, for the face wAs 

painted, and, unthinkingly, not for an instant 
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iatending to give offence by so doing, I struck 
Ibe broad forehead before me a smart blow with 
the stick I had in my hand, to test the trath of 
his statement. What he said was perfectly cor- 
r«3t, but no sooner ^^ad I thus violated the 
sanctity of his idol than he seized me by my 
arm, and shouted • lustil/ for assistance. , My 
situation was critical — ^numbers of priests were 
in the immediate vicinity, and the nearest magis- 
trate was my friend Rivers, at MateHe, thirly- 
five miles distant. Fortunately, howev^, my 
left arm was disengfiged, , and, talking few 
rupees from my pocket, I slipped them noise- 
lessly into my companion’s hand. The silver 
had a magical effect. Even here, ih the middle 
of the jungle, in the very cave-temples of Budha 
— ^thirty-fi^e miles away from* the, nearest magis- 
trate — ^her majesty’s head was aH-powerful — ^the 
loud bellowing ceased — the storm was lulled, 
and, as a crowd of adxious monks came yushing 
into the cave, he informed them that a miracle 
had been wrought, that’ a huge bi^d of some 
unknown species had suddenly appeared from 
behind the great statue, and had, as suddenly, 
flbwn out at the door, di|appearing as strangely 
as it had appeared^ and Imocking the torch from 
his hand in. its passage. Some seemed to believe, 
and looked out anxiously with us after the extra- 
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Ordinary bird, others turned their darK eyes upwi 
us, rolling them from his counffenance to mine, 
and from mine to his, as if they were by no 
means convinced of the truth , of the story ; vrhb- 
ther they were or not, however, /sertain I am of 
this fact that the bird was never again seen, that 
I did UQt teU them the^cause of ^he shouts which 
had thus drawn them together, and it is highly 
probable that my friend the shouter kept the 
secret t9 himself. 

It was late when. I returned to tlm rest-house, 
where ‘our party, wearied "out with their day’s 
fatigue, had just retired to rest. The two ladies 
occupied a pleasai^t .chamber that faced the road, 
and was more free from insects than those in the 
rear— it had been ccunfortably fitted up by the ser- 
vants sent on before us,’ ^d was dOoidedly, as it 
ought to%ave been indeed, the best room in the 
hou|e. Marandhan and Fowler occupied the other 
front chamber on the opposite side of the^ common 
dining hall, Hofer had taken the r(^m behind 
Marandhanls in order that he might continue his 
conversation with him whilst preparing to retire, 
as a door communicated between the two; and 
so the ehamber beh&d that ocpupied by the 
ladies, fell to my shar#. Thiiiking they might 
probably be already afieep, and aware, from whait 
I had seen in ifoe similar rooms at the other side 
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of the house, that the partitioiij although appa- 
rently substantial, was of the flimsiest possible 
diaracter, I made no noise, and was the rather 
ihduced to act so by bearing nope within. In a 
few minutes I jvas sti;etched on my mat-covered 
bed close to the wall, the musquito curtains 
carefully tucked^ all roun?t,^and every preparation 
made for a comfortable night’s rest. “ Well, I 
suppose your desire to converse, Ada, is in- 
fectious,” said a voice that I*recogni«ed^ it once 
as that of Mrs. Hofer, and which, in the stillness 
of the house, I heard, through the .decellful par- 
tition, most distinctly, “ for I too feel more dis- 
posed for conversation than for sleep, although I 
am so tired.” 

“ We shall not allow the antiquarian zeal of 
Marandhan,. 0t Emegt’s dov^ of .the picturesque, 
to wile us up early to-morrow morning, ’’^answered 
the younger lady. 

Conscience told me I ought 'to cougb, hem, 
haw, or in some other way intimate to the un- 
conscious talkers, my proximity, but'puriosity said 
no, and sophistry suggested -that besides I really 
wanted to go to sleep and intended to do so. 
True, they undoubtedly, thought that Hofer was 
in my place, as hid been# originally intended, but 
it was not my*^ fault if he chose to occupy my 
room instead of his own, so I lay "still, and heard 
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distinctly eyeryWord, for these thoughts flashed 
through my mind with the rapidity of hghtnmg. 

“ I am astonished that you still prefer the 
younger Miss Rivers to the elder.” said Mtk 
H ofer, “ consideiftng how ^like the elder is to 
yourself — a ^perfect aesthetic character — and con- 
sidering the more intell^BtuaJly trained reflection 
of the younger.” 

“ First impressions carry great weight with 
me,” said Miss Mowbray, “ perhaps too much 
weight. Do you not remember how, warmly the 
younger received us, and the much colder salute 
of the elder.” 

“ Yes, but you must remember also, that the 
gentlemen entered just as the elder advanced, 
and that doubtless disconcerted her a little,” 
argued Mrs. Hofer. 

“ Captain Reid paid much attention to the 
elder,” said Miss Mowbray. 

“ It appeared to me that he paid more atten- 
tion to some one else,” was Mrs. Hofer ’s reply. 

"’To me?’'’ suggested Miss Mowbray. 

“ Yes, Ada, to you. There could be no mis- 
taking it. His warmth to Miss Rivers was but 
a foil to hide a little his greater warmth of 
inanner when addressingii»you,” j 

“ He is a pharmin^ man,” said the younger; 
lady. 
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** And Mr» Fowler ?” 

“ An exceUetit acquaintance or companion,” 
observed Miss Mowbray, “ but too solemn for a 
bosband.” 

“ Tou cannot deny, that he is handsome,” ob> 
served Mrs. Hofer. 

“ His features are regiflar enough, and I have 
no objection to make either to his height or figure> 
but he wants the gaiety and sprightliness of 
Captain Eeid altogether. His studies have made 
him too much of a bookworm to please so mer- 
curial a young lady as* I confess myself to be.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,*Ada,” replied her sister ; 
“ I fear he loves you.” 

“ Nay, my dear Emma, do not •fear that, he 
would willingly sell m^ or any lady ahve, I be- 
lieve, except yourself, for her weight in old books, 
the mustier and more antiquated |jhe better.” 

“ Except me, Ada?” 

“ Yes, love, except you. It is.not me he loves, 
nor do I* think he means to pretend to love me. 
I have watched his eye following y^u, and the 
brightening of his countenance at your ap- 
proach — .” 

“ Nay, Ada, no more of this,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hofer, interrupting hfip ; and then, more seriously 
than she had yet spoken, she added, “ Ada, Mr. 

g3 
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Fowler is a, man to make his home happy. Tsf 
and regard him vdth more favdnr. Ton are 
mistaken in tyour too quick-witted impressions, 
and have hithe^ looked upon him with a pie^ 
judiced eye. There is not a man in England or 
Ceylon that I would more willingly welcome as a 
brother.” 

“ I am not insensible of his excellences,” said 
Miss Mowbray ; “ he can ride well, but so can 
all coffee-planters ; he can talk well when he likes, 
and when you are by to hear ; and he can quote 
Greek like a Boeotian. Lastly, he is a quiet, 
inoffensive man that hmis nobody and no one 
hurts him. I wpnder why Ernest took such a 
fancy to him‘, they are so unlike in many re- 
spects.” 

“ Better, far better, Ada,” said Mrs. Hofer, 
“ than all this. He has a good heart and a clear 
head. Believe me it is not the spnghtliness and 
the untimed gaiety of a man that makes home 
happy.” 

“ How setlously you talk, Einma.” 

“ Marriage is a very serious matter, Ada.” 

“ Well,, from one who has , drawn such a prize 
in the lottery as you, I am surprised to hear 
such grave remarks. Ave you not happy, 
Emma?” sai^Miss Mowbray, and as she said so. 
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I fenld hear her throwing her arm round her 
isister and kissmg her. 

" Of cotirse I am, Ada,” was the Teply, after a 
|>ause ; " you see that with two siich beings to love 
me as Ernest and you, I am and must be happy. 
But tahe my advice, my love, and think better 
and more kindly of Mr., Eowler. Judge him 
impartially, and not with an eye dazzled by a red 
coat.” 

“ Dazzled by a red coat !” repeated Miss Mow- 
bray, poutingly. 

" Nay, I did not'mean that, but merely not 
to let a pre-occupied mind weigh his sterling 
qualities against the meretricious advantages of 
superior dancing and greater gaiety. TeU me, 
Ada, do you love Captain Eeid ?” 

There was a pause for a iholnen^ after, which 
Miss Mowbray answered with a sigh, “ No, 0 
no, I certainly do not love him, but I could do so, 
if he were to seek my love.” 

“ Well then, my dearest Ada, take my advice,” 
said Mrs. IIofer,*fondly, “ do not la^k of him, 
and look more favourably upon Mr. Fowler. The 
absence of the one- and the presence of the other 
makes this quite possible. Acquaintance may 
;^|tis ripen into Midship and ^endship into 
li^e. It may be more romantic, as in Ernest’s' 
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case^md mine, when both fall in love aa it* ii 
called, at first sight, but it is not “more likely to 
be enduring.” 

“ Tour homily has made me sleepy,” said Miss* 
Mowbray. 

“ One kiss more, and good night then,” was 
the reply, and silence again reigned supreme in 
the house — ^the external uproar from the jungle, 
which always increases as the hour advances 
towards midnight, being too much an accustomed 
sound to all of us to pi event our sleeping. 

’When we visited the cave temples the next 
day, Marandhan gave us a particular account of 
their history and object — ^how a king of Ceylon, 
Walagambahu by name, who reignsed about one 
hundred years before the Christiasi era, had taken 
refiige at the rock; where he had been concealed 
from some inva(jers from Malabar, until forces 
were raised to expel them — how he had sub- 
sequently set about the excavation of the largest 
of three sacred cave-temples, as a pious act of 
gratitude fbn his preservation, ahd had employed 
the best artists of the island to cut huge figures 
of Budha out of the solid qpartz — ^how other 
kings, at various periods, one in the twelfth, one 
iii the fifteenth, and two in J;he eighteenth cen- 
turies, had hewn out or enlarged similar caves at 
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eith^ side of the larger ones but lax^^ infeiijiF 
th^ in size and»effect, until altogether fiF?e teniples 
were the result, — ^monuments, in thi§ the njiddle 
of the* nineteenth century, of what*t]|fi misguided 
religious zeal of former days was able to aceom-. 
plish. Li the largest of these temples, the second 
in order from*' the entrance, called the Maha 
Wihare, the effect was exiremely imposing. It 
struck me as equally extensive with the largest 
cave in the Peak Cavern in Derbyshire, that called 
Pluto’s Hall, I believe, but by no means sp lofty. 
One cannot walk through it without . feeling 
involuntary awe. Its ^eat size; the strange 
echoing of the footsteps; the forty-six gloomy 
and shadowy -looking statues by wliich it is partly 
occupied, stretching away in two long fines ; the 
gentle dropping of the water^ regarded as sacred, 
% the distant comer ; the noiseless* tread of the 
yeUow-robed priests, with the death-hke stillness 
that pervades the place, — are all calculated to 
impress ’upon the visitor a kind of rehgious or 
superstitious awe^that one does not* like to shake 
off, and of which it would probably be impossible 
altogether to div^t oneself. In the five caves 
there are a hundred and twenty-three images of 
Gotama, varying fro^ sixty feet to one in length. 

. Our quarters proved so cpmfortafile at Dambool, 
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was so mBch excellent shooting in the 
neighbourhood for ns, and so much sketching for 
Ite ladies to do, that we remained there several 
days; Manaidhan pointing out to us vaxioift 
scenes- in the neighbourhood connected with the 
history of the island, and all of considerable in- 
terest to the antiquarian; one of these, the re- 
mains of an ancient road, struck me as very simi- 
lar in construction to the great military uioe, by 
which Eome interlaced Italy. About twelve miles 
from Bambool, he pointed out a flattened mound 
of earth with . stone and rock at the top, at each 
side of the trace on which we travelled ; that was 
the ancient road, through which the modem en- 
gineer has cut, in tracing out a direct way from 
Kandy to the north of tho island. We stopped 
some time to exapine it, Miss Mowbray ironically 
protesting that jt was lovely. A bridge of mas- 
sive granite, over what was once a rivulet, sur- 
prised me by its strength and solidity. It was 
composed of upright blocks of granite, about 
eight feet high above their foundation, supporting 
other similar blocks placed horizontally, each seven 
feet long, four broad, and one thjck. We examined 
this primitive, but enduring structure with great 
interest, not even deterred ,’Jby Miss Mowbray’s 
recommendation to harness all our horses to one 
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Off the blocks, and convey it at once to Cdoinbo, 
for transmissioif to the British Musenm, there to 
be stuck up for the amusement and instruction of 
the gazers of all future ages. We make bridges 
much better now, you yrill say. So we do, doubt- 
less ; but they do not last quite so long. This 
road ran from Polonaruwa to Kumegalle, accord- 
ing to Marandhan, and was probably constructed 
ten or fifteen centuries ago. 
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' CHAPTER VI. 

ANUBADHAPOOEA, THE BUBIED CITT. 

« What seest thou else 

In the dark backward and abysm of time ? 

If thou '-emember’st aught, ere thou cam’st here ; 

How thou cam’st here, thou may*st/* 

Tempest, act i., sc. 2. 

Aktjeadhapooba, or the city of Anuradha, was 
founded by that chieftain %e hundred and fifty 
years before the Chrietian era. The history of ^he 
city is, in fact, coeval with the earliest history of 
the island, for, previous to that date, little is 
known regarding the latter, and of that little, 
nothing writh certainty or precision. It was not, 
however, for’ more than a century afterwards thkt 
it became the capital of Ceylon, one of the dis- 
tinguished sovereigns of that day, who rejoiced in 
the «uphonious appellation of Pandukabhayo, 
having removed thither the {seat of Hovemmeat 
487 B. c. The accounts of the reforms which he 
introduced into its municipal government and ad** 
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mnustration prove that it must have rifen, in the 
course of the cen1?tuy, from an obscure hamlet into 
a large and populous town. He divided the city 
into four quarters, each being provided with its 
own proper governor and conservator — ^like the 
quaestor and aedile of ancient Eome. Five hun- 
dred men, belonging to the lowest castes, were 
appointed to keep the streets in order, and to 
attend to the removal of corpses, and to the ceme- 
tery — ^these men being allotted a distinct region, 
to the north-west of the city, as their peculiar 

residence, that they might not mingle, perhaps, 

• 

with the more refined clay of the superior classes. 
Thirly years afterwards, a slip of the tree sacred 
to Budhists, under which Gotamo had attained 
the exalted dignity of the Budhaship, was trans- 
ported, with great ceremony* and the constant 
exhibition of miraculous power, tg the capital of 
Ceylon, there to flourish as an object of worship 
to Budhists, to the present day. The branch was 
placed in a magnificent vessel, highly ornamented 
for 1he purpose, on the loftiest part'gf the ship 
that bore it to Ceylon. The vessel bearing it, we 
are assured, skimmed briskly over the water, im- 
paled by the favour of its protector, and reckless 
of winds and currents,;^ for twenty miles on every 
side, the water was hushed to stillness j the most 
beantifril aquatic flowers sprang up in its path. 
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axid oman^ented the ocean, whilst the “euchanih^ 
strains of heavenly and seraphic Ausic were wafted 
round the sacred vessel on its course.” Tisso, at 
this time king of the island, received the precidhs 
reUc with all the honour .due to, such a miracle- 
producing object, “ At the time when shadows 
are longest,” says the Singhalese historian, “ the 
monarch entered the superbly-decorated capital by 
the northern gate, in the act of making offerings, 
amd passing in procession through the entire ciiy, 
and out of the southern gate, he entered the Ma- 
hamego garden — the galden which had been 
hallowed by the presence of four successive 
Budhas. There, ^ with sisteen princes, his sons, 
he raised u^ the bo-tree upon the very spot on 
which it had been planted in former ages.” 

During three.centuries before, and three centuries 
alter, our era, Ajiuradhapoora seems to have arrived 
and continued at its greatest height of prosperity. 
Within these sis centuries are dated the erection 
of all the buddings in it, the remains of which 
astonish u^ht the present day, by their magnifi- 
cence or size. Its walls, which were not completed 
tiU about the period of the birth of Chri^, or a 
few years after, were sixteen miles square, and 
were built due north and south, east.and west, thus 
enclosing a space of two hundred and fifty sis 
square miles; that is, about double the extent of 
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grfeond covered at present by Jjondon and its 
snbtttbs. “ Gross exaggeration ! ” some sapient 
Londoner, anxious for the honour of* the modem 
Habylon, exclaims. Pardon' me, fiery sir, no ex- 
aggeration at all. The foundations of the walls 
still exist, and have been sufficiently traced to 
prove that the account is perfectly correct. You 
may see them with your own eyes, if you wiU 
but tahe the trouble to go to Ceylon, and then 
journey away to the buried city, through a hxm- 
dred and fifty miles of jungle. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that these ancient cities con- 
tained royal pleasure-grounds and gardens, and 
vast tanks or artificial lakes, t(j which the parks 
of London, with their elegant littfe ponds, bear 
no proportion in extenrt, and that thus, although 
they covered a vast .extent of grpui^d, they were 
not generally, by any means, so populous as 
Western cities — probably Anuradhapoora never 
contained more than half a million of inhabitants, 
notwithstanding its superficial dimensions. 

About the middle of the eighth century it 
ceased to be any longer the capital of the island, 
the kings having removed their court to its rival, 
PoUonaruwa, which rose as rapidly to importance 
as Anuradhapoora sank to insignifi cance. Intes- 
tine wars, and invasions from the north, completed 
the desertion which the removal of the court had 
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fbitiierly ooramenced, aaid by tbe twelfth centtny, 
little was left of the once provid city but 
ruins, 

A magistrate holds a court at this ancient cily 
during the healthiest portion of ^he year, and as 
he happened to be on a tour of inspection when 
we arrived, his house was kindly given up to us> 
and we were extremely comfortable. No spot in 
the island is more unhealthy, during the rainy 
season, than Anuradhapoora ; but during the dry 
months there is little to fear, if ordinary caution 
be observed. A more interesting place it is not 
easy to imagiae; and even Miss Mowbray w^ 
brought to confess that there might be food for 
much thought in oTd stones. 

The ruins are of a character at once to in- 
terest and astopi^, principally consisting of 
remains of dagpbahs, some of them originally 
more than four hundred feet high, and all embel- 
lished by carvings and pillars, which would not 
disgrace a much more refined nation. From the 
base of th^,' largest, for instance, an immense 
square, five hundred feet long on each side, and 
composed of enormous blocks of gr^te, project 
the heads and shoulders of elephants, strikingly 
well carved in alto relievo, apd giving the appeacr- 
ance of the animals issuing from the soMmaas 
into the broad fosse which surrounds it. 
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_ The sacred bo-tree is still an object of worship 
in: Amiradhapocjra. It is stated'by the priests to 
be two thousand three hundred years old ; and it 
certainly has aU the characteristics of extreme 
age. Here, as everywhere else in the island, the 
priesthood abound ; and as the traveller peers 
hito the secrets of the past, whilst he traverses 
the wastes formerly troddfen by so many thou- 
sands, and once ringing with the voices of nu- 
merous men, women, and cliildren, and all the 
hum and bustle of life, he sees now the ghost-, 
like bearers of the yejlow robes with their, shaven 
CTowns alone gliding about, the very genii loci, 
redolent of buried centuries, of an age and of a 
faith worn out and exhausted. Noiselessly do 
they glide along, exhibiting no interest in you, or 
your white face, or strangtj attire, as if really 
dead to all that can excite and ‘influence huma- 
nity. What an existence this f How strange 
and peculiar ! How different from the busy, 
bustling, active life that the same men would 
lead had their lot been cast in London, Paris, or 
New York ! Yet the very humanity liere moulded 
into passionless quietude, into monotonous apathy, 
into a kind of hreathing statuesque existence, 
might, under other,circumstances, have made the 
nqisy merchant or active sailor, the sensitive ciiy 
dilettante or the blustering soldier. 

In one part of the now almost buried city we 
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ea^ immense numbers of square granite blodks 
piping through the trees and^ brushwood by 
■wmich they were encircled and overgrown. The 
history of the .building which once stood on th^ 
is amusing and instructive. It was called the 
Lowa Maha Paya, or great braien palace, and 
was built for, and occupied by, the priesthood. 
It was erected by a ^Mng called Gaimono, who 
reigned one hundred and fifty years before oxur 
era. Long before that, however, its erection had 
^en prophesied, we are told; and, when the 
priests heard that the king actually intended to 
commence tliis great structure, they found the 
prophecy, till then unheeded or unknown, in- 
scribed on a metal plate, and behold even his 
• name was mentioned in it ! There was an in- 
citement to an ardent soul to push on the under- 
taking ! Anaious to know the form best suited 
for the purpose, Gaimono told the priests, who, 
doubtless, had presented the plate with all be- 
coming gravity, that if they could find out the 
form and character of the great dwelling of the 
gods and devos, or angels, on Maha Meru, he 
would build them a palace like it. Nothing was 
easier than this. Siding off eight of their 
number — “ all sanctified characters,” reverently 
exclaims the Mahxxwanso * — to the other world, 
they told them to bring back a drawii^ of the 

♦ The principal natiye Singhalese histoxy. 
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pa^tce of the devos. How they travelled, or for 
how long, we not told ; but back they came, 
these “sanctified characters” aU, with the 
qijjred drawing upon a large leaf, -done in ver- 
milion. The ■ monarch was doubtless too pious 
to ask any questions, and at once set to work to 
erect the Lowa Maha Paya. 

It was one hundred cubits, or two hundred and 
twenty-five feet square, and the same in height, 
being supported on sixteen hundred stone pillars, 
stOl for the most part remaining. The building 
was nine stories in height, and on each story 
contained one hundred cells for priests, together 
with common apartments. In the central and 
largest room was an ivory thrcme, Qpi one side of 
which blazed a figure of the sun in gold, to which 
another of the moon on tho other side corre- 
sponded, and above, the stars in ftiolher-of-pearl. 
The building was covered with *a metal roof ; 
hence the name, the Brazen Palace. Such was 
the resuft of the visit of these eight “ all sanc- 
tified charaeters ” to the abode of the devos. 

The most ancient building, the remmns of which 
still attract the attention of the visitor, is the 
Thuparamo, a dagobah o|,, pagoda built by the 
pious Tisso, three hundretf years before our era, 
to, epshrine the right collar-bone of Gotama. 
Considering the immense period of time during 
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ifrMdi this edifice lias stood (up^iprds of two thou* 
ttpid year^) it '^is in excellent preservaticm, and' 
fne zeal and piety of the existing high priest had 
restored the -small ornamental spire at the topt,in 
its original form, shortly before our visit. Ube 
approach to it is along the ancient north and 
south street of the city, a broad, well-defined road, 
cleared of jungle by the priests. On each side 
of thi? street, once crowded by multitudes, now 
occasionally trodden by a solitary traveller or 
devotee, large trees and low brushwood ext^d, 
covering the remains of the ruined city, amidst 
which, hundreds of square or round granite pillars 
lift their heads in lonely desolation, silent wit- 
nesses* of the desblation and desertion of the once 
well-tlironged streets. Masses of stone cut rudely 
into the forms of bullocks and lions are also occa- 
sionally pa^ed as the visitor makes his way to the 
Thuparamo dagobah. The building is unques- 
tionably the most elegant ruin in Anuradhapoora. 
It consists of a semispherical mass of "masonry, 
standing on a square platform of flagged brick- 
work, and surmounted by a small, tapering gra- 
nite spire . Tlie entire height is probably not much 
more than fifty feet,||p that in size it cannot be 
compared with the majority of thb other dagobahs 
that ornamented the city, but in beauty of work- 
manship and elegance of design it far surpasses 
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Tke c(Aamns surrotmding it^are exce^- 
lagfy ^ra^fol-^long, slender, and ■well-prbplr- 
iioned ; ■iney give us a very favourable idea of tbe 
taste of tbe artists, by whom they were designed 
and executed.^ They consist of two ffistinct 
blocks of granite, one forming a square base and 
• octagonal shaft, both together twenty-two feet 
long, the upper and smaller one being cut into 
an elaborately curved capital, ornamented with 
small human figures, well-cut, standing round the 
lower part of the projecting ornament, the whole 
capital about two feet high. 

The towerjng mass of the Ruanwelle ^gobah, 
is a much more conspicuous object than that just 

descnbed. It rises on the visitof ’s left* as he 

0 

makes his way to the Thuparamo, like a strange 
pyramidal hill, overgroAvn with .trees and bushes. 
The stone platform on which it sj^niSs, a gigantic 
mass of granite masonry, is five hundred feet 
square.* This massive foundation is surrounded 
i>y a fosse, seventy feet broad — the heads and 
shoulders of elephants being sculptul;^, as I have 
already mentioned, a'fe if emerging from the solid 
mass. On this platform, as on’ a foundation, the 
dagobah proper was erect^ a semispherical pile 
of brickwork, nearly solid, tliat is, with but a sm^ 
cavity in the centre, — ^this upper porfifen bei^ 

* extreme length of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London is 500 feel. 
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two hxmdred and seventy feet in diameter, and 
t]i6 same in height. The luxnraant growth of 
vegetation, ajid the violence of tropical and mon- 
soon rains, have been gradually .breaking it up 
and diminishing its altitude, so that it is not now 
a hundred and fifty feet high, and is unquestion- 
ably diminishing in size and height every year. 
In consequence of the base of tlie Euanwelle 
dagobah having been shortly before cleared of 
jungle by the high priest, we got a better view of 
its vast proportions and elaborate sculptures, than 
of other similar buildings of still greater extent. 
Thus the Abhayagiri dagobali stands on a stiU 
larger mass of masonry as a foundation ; but the 
whole is so overgrown with jmigle that it is’ im- 
possible to get anything like a good view of it. 

To the Abhs^a^ri dagobah, which was origi- 
nally four liuijdred and five feet high, was 
attached a priest-house and temple, which, for 
more than four hundred years, was the centre 
and head-quarters of the Budhistic hierarchy of 
the island.#' The dagobah itself was erected 
a hundred years before our era, but did not attain 
its greatest splendour and consideration till three 
centuries later. At that time a schism arose 
amongst the Budhistic priesthood. The kiug 
Mahasen, a wavering, unstable monarch, favoured 
the heretics, and expelled from the priest-house 
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and temple of the Abhayagiri the orthodox be- 
lievers. The other dagobahs of Amiradhapoora 
were stripped of their riches and ornaments to 
jdfcm the favorite, which became the head- 
quarters and rendezvous of the small but powerful 
heretical sect. But the priesthood were more 
than a match for the monarch. The minds of 
the people were soon inflamed against the hereti- 
cal proceedings of the king, and a serious revolt 
was the consequence. His position was critical, 
and he was forced to yield his religious penchant 
as a sacrifice to policy. 

The unfortunate minister who acted by his 
directions was made the scape-goat of the occasion. 
On his head Mahasen laid all the iniquity and 
blame of his proceedings, and, jdelding him up 
to the people, proceeded to alter ,hi^ principles 
and conduct, without loss of time# The people 
were not unreasonable ; they were satisfied. They 
tore the unfortunate minister to pieces ; and the 
king, having promised to reform, became more 
popular than ever. The imconscious mass of the 
Abhayagiri suffered from the change. It had 
been the head-quarters of the heresy, and its glory 
had passed away. The ornaments and riches so 
lavishly expended on dt, and the spoils of more 
orthodox structures, were removed, whilst the 
latter were restored to their former sites. Till the 

H 2 
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removal of the seat of Government it continued, 
however, a place of some imporlSmce ; since then 
it has gradually been becoming a mere mountain- 
like mass of vegetation and ruin. Even to iSie 
present day the heresy o^ its adomers, fifteen 
centuries ago, seems to be remembered, for the 
labours of the high priest have not been extended 
to the Abhayagiri ! In its present condition 
it is nearly three hundred feet high, evidence 
sufficient, that in stating its original elevation to 
have been four hundred and five feet, the Singha- 
lese histori^-ns have not exaggerated. Strange 
that the loftiest structure of the ancient capital of 
Ceylon should have been within a foot of the 
same elevatibn as the highest building in modem 
England!* 

Great wa^ the- interest with which we regarded 
these remainsiof the now desolate city, and no 
one could enter more thoroughly into the anti- 
quarian joys that their inspection yielded than did 
our party generally. We were yet more im- 
pressed with awe and wonder when we visited the 
vast artificial lakes constructed by the early kings 
for the purposes of irrigation. Blocks of stone 
of enormous size were here strewn about on 
every side, monuments at once of the vast popu- 

* The spire of Salisbury Cathedral (the highest structure in England) 
is 404 feet high. 
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latioii by which the neighbourhood of Anuradha- 
poora must ha^ been inhabit^, or the deter- 
mined perseverance of its princes, and of the high 
estimation m which agriculture was held by both 
sovereign and people. The greatest and most 
imposing antiquities of Ceylon nearly vie with 
those of Egypt ia age, and were certainly more 
conducive to the welfare aifd happiness of man- 
kind than those raised by the great d3masties of 
that wonderful land. Devoted either to religion 
or to agriculture, they thus satisfied the two most 
craving wants of humanity, spiritual and bodily 
food. 

Having spent a very happy fortnight at Anu- 
radhapoora, without finding Any .of the kind 
presages of our friends in Kandy realized, as to 
our taking jungle fever or beii^ eaten by leopards, 
we now thought of returning, dr father of di- 
recting our course to Kumegalle, ^ ancient royal 
residence, by which we could subsequently reach 
Colombd or !S!andy as we pleased. My intention 
was to proceed to Colombo, where a new career was 
awaiting me, whilst the rest of the party intended 
returning to Kandy. At Kumegalle we were 
very kindly received by the Government Agent, 
Mr. Dawson, who, without the pretension of our 
Mend Bluster at Kandy, had infinitely mere real 
dignity. ’ Here Marandhan left us to pay a visit 
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ifco a native chief, whose residence lay too d^ in 
the recesses of jungle for us^to venture there 
-with our party. 

I have already mentioned the fact of my dis- 
content with the solitary exile-hke life of the 
jungle, and of my desire to return to society and 
civilization. An opportunity was now open to 
me to do so by becoming editor of a newspaper 
in Colombo, so that I felt little desire to linger at 
Kumegalle, but was rather disposed to push on 
for Colombo with all possible speed. I left Hofer 
and his wife. Miss Mowbray, and Mr. Fowler 
happily quartered at Kumegalle, enjoying them- 
selves in excursions and antiquarian researches, 
to which our fortnight at Anuradhapoora had 
habituated them ; even the ladies co-operated 
with a zeal and devotion from which I augured 
the best resdlts‘for the suit of my friend Fowler. 
I cannot better conclude the chapter than by 
giving an extract from his letter informing me of 
his movements subsequent to my departitre : — 

“ We spent together,” he wrote,* “ a very 
agreeable fortnight at Kumegalle, and it was 
here.that I first inquired of Miss Mowbray as to 
her intention of admitting me as a suitor for 
her hand. 

“ A moonlight walk on the side of a lull look- 
up down upon a beautiful valley, afforded me UQ 
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excellent opportunity of sounding the somewhat 
mercuiM young lady’s disposition. Mr. Dawson 
had taken Mrs. Hofer, Mr. Hofer Mrs. Dawson, 
iud so Miss Mowbray fell naturally and inevi- 
tably to my share. Now or never, thought I, as 
we gazed upon the expanse of landscape before 
us, with its striking variety of light and shade, 
the glorious moon sailing apparently through 
silver-edged clouds above. The whole scene re- 
minded me of Homer’s description of a moonlight 
night. Everything was propitious, and as I fejt 
her delicately taperiiig hand upon my arm, and 
occasionally her fair form against* my elbow, a 
mesmeric or electric current seemed to flow mu- 
tually between us, and I felt a% if I loved her de- 
votedly. ‘ You felt as^if you loved her devotedly,’ 
you exclaim, indignantly, and you would ask me, 
doubtless, if I did not know whSthfir I loved her 
or not ? How can any man, uncler such circum- 
stances, tell? When he is looking deeply down 
into a *pair of lustrous black eyes, when he sees 
the fair fSrm in all its ‘wavy outlines, the line of 
beauty conspicuous in every movement, when he 
feels the fair fingers on his arm, the warm breath 
almost on his cheek, and the moon is flooding 
him with a light full of love from above, how can 
he tell whether he loves devotedly or not — whether 
his passion is the holy communing of soul with 
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soTil tlmt may endure for ever, or the evanesc^jb 
Wliisperings of feiuy that lure us^ on to far otto 
aq)irations? 

“Now or never, thought I. We were both 
busy, apparently inspecting the beautiful land- 
scape before us. ‘ The world is full of beauiy, 
Miss Mowbray,’ said I at length, ‘and Ceylon 
has its share of it.’ ‘ it has, indeed,’ she replied. 

I can scarcely fancy a more charming scene than 
the one before us, with its bright lights and dark 
shadows, the hiUs opposite, and the brook be- 
neath.’ ‘I am glad to hear you say so,’ said I. 
‘ Then you do not regard Ceylon after all as so 
very dreadful a place to live in ?’ ‘ Wiry I have 

no particular jaffeetion for snakes,’ said she j ‘ I 
shotild rather dispense with scorpions and cen- 
tipedes, and, as for -the mosquitoes, I could loll 
them by thousands, if I had an opportunity, they 
torture me so. 'These are all pretty abundant in 
Ceylon.’ ‘ But the picture has a bright side,’ I 
suggested. ‘Certainly,’ said she; ‘it wbuld be 
unendurable wjere it otherwise.’ ‘ But if your lot 
were cast in the island you think you could 
endupe it ?’ I asked. She looked full in my face- 
as she answered quickly, ‘ My lot is cast in the 
island, so far as I can see, and I am trying to 
endure it now, and have been doing so for some 
months. I try to make the best of it.’ ‘ Miss 
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MoWlway,’ said I, serioiisly, ‘ you must be aware 

toy sentiments towards you — ^my entire con- 
duct, since first we met, must have revealed them, 
amd particularly since fortune has thus thrown us 
together on i^’^is excairsion.’ ‘Certainly,’ said 
she, calmly ; although I did feel, I am confident 
I did, a twitching of the fingers on my arm. 
Her calm reply, however, disconcerted me.— - 
‘ Certainly,’ said she, with provoking calmness. 
Q-ood heavens, thought I at the moment, surely 
she is not going to accept my proposal with the 
same coolness with which she would allow me to 
help her to a slice of beef or some curry at 
dinner ! 

“ ‘You know my sentiments, ilien,’ I asked 
warmly ; ‘ and will you not respond to them, 
dear Ada?’ — ‘ Miss Mowbrayi’ .said^she, quickly. 
‘ Pardon me if I have offended, jVliss Mowbray,’ 
said I ; ‘ but will you make no response ?’ ‘ What 
response would you have me make, Mr. Fowler?’ 
said she, as calmly as ever. ‘ Does not your own 
heart, dear Ada?’ — ‘Miss Mowbray,’ said she, 
again, more decisively than before. ‘ Be it so, 
then,’ said I. ‘ Does not your own heart. Miss 
Mowbray, suggest some response, if, as you say, 
you perfectly understand my sentiments, and if 
my actions have so clearly revealed them?’ ‘I 
am deeply grateful,’ she replied, after a pause. 

H 3 
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I; tried to take her hand, but she firmly :re8is^8, 
and muttered something about joining her sisti^. 
‘GrateM/ said I, at length; ‘is that all? Do 
they deserve no warmer response ? Do they 
touch no deeper chord than gratiliude, dear A — ’ 
‘ Miss Mowbray, Mr. Fowler,’ said she, again, 
authoritatively. ‘ Miss Mowbray, be it, then,’ 
said I. ‘ You astonish me,’ said she, without 
expressing much astonishment in her tone. ‘I 
astonish you. Miss Mowbray?’ said I. ‘ What, 
thOn, do you suppose my feelings to be, that my 
actions have for months co plainly declared?’ 
‘ That not having much female society in our 
neighbourhood, you are willing to make yourself 
.agreeable,’ said she, ‘ and even to take some trouble, 
notwithstanding the absurd affectation of our sex, 
generally, — ^you used the words the other day, you 
remember, — ^to gmuse and instruct an unsophisti- 
cated English country girl, who pretends to Httle 
refinement and less learning — ^for this benevolent 
feeling on your part I am grateful. Will that not 
suffice ?’ ‘ You mistake me much, then,’ said I, 

vexed and annoyed ; ‘ I meant and referred to no 
such feelings on my part. I alluded to feelings 
much warmer and more sacred, to the holiest and 
purest flame that can warm the breast, in a 
word ’ — ‘ Mr. Fowler,’ said she, interrupting me, 
‘proceed no further, I beg of you. I am not 
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^isrposed to listen at present sncli language. 
My residence in Ceylon has been too short to 
permit me to bind myself for life. You have the 
friendship, the warm friendship, of my sister and 
her husband, ^and I, believe you worthy of it. 
Will you not accept also of mine ?’ She looked 
up into my eyes as she spoke so earnestly and 
bewitchingly, that I forgot she was refusing me, 
and kissed her hand unresistingly. ‘ Dearest 
A ’ — ‘ Miss Mowbray, Mr. Fowler,’ said she, 
again, stiU more imperiously. ‘I beg pardon, 
again. Miss Mowbray,’ said I, cooling down from 
the boiling point, ‘ I sh*all not offend any more.’ 
‘ My object is that we should be really good 
friends,’ said she, in her fascmaticig way, ‘ and, 
for that purpose, wiU you let me give you a httle 
advice ?’ ‘ Most happy,’ said J, taking care not 

to become elevated any more. ‘^ITien it is this,’ 
said she, leaning confidentially on my arm. ' If 
you really wish to gain my affection in time, do 
not act so as to make me believe that you con- 
sider my sister handsomer, wiser, aiyl better than 
I am, however much she may be so. I some- 
times think you forget she is married already.’ 
‘My friendship for Mrs. Hofer,’ said I, ‘is of 
old standing, for friendship soon ripens in the 
jungle, and I know of no lady in the world — 
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e^oept youTself-^for whom I mtertam so high a 
respect and so exalted an esteem. I shall not, 
however, forget your advice.’ We talked of 
other matters during the remainder of our wallp, 
the subject on which we had alrj?ady conversed 
being carefully eschewed.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FREE TRADE IN ENGLAND, RUIN IN CEYLON— THE HOFERS. 

“ A wretched soulfbrttised with adversity, 

We bid be quiet, wh«i we hear it cry ;* 

But were we burdened with like weight of pain 
As much or more, we should ourselves complain.’* 

Cornet/ of Errorji, act ii., sc. 1. 

Foe some months runjours had been reaching the 
island that Sir Robert PeqJ’s Govermnent in- 
tended to make alterations in the tariff wliich 
would materially depreciate the value of coffee in 
the market. People were beginning to look 
anxious and care-worn whose faces before had 
been the\bry mirrors of joy and prosperity. Can 
Ceylon stand the competition ? was the question 
which every one asked. If colonial and foreign 
coffee are admitted at the same rate into England, 
the protective duty being removed, what will be 
the consequence ? These were the questions that 
were in every one’s mouth, on every#one’s lips. 
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A general anticipation of disaster was the result, 
a foreboding of coming ruin to many ! “ We must 
agitate,” said some — “let us meet, and make 
speeches, and draw up petitions to Parliament 
and so forth,” they cried, as if ..Parliament or 
England would care a straw for the complaints or 
the ruin of a few hundred planters in Ceylon, who 
could not command a single vote in the House of 
Commons ! The idea was absurd. “ But we have 
planted on the faith of these protective duties ; 
if England now removes them after we liave spent 
our capital and our time in consequence, she owes 
us compensation,” argued some sanguine men. 
“ Pooh, nonsense,” said the knowing ones, “ com- 
pensation indeed ! victims of misplaced confidence, 
that’s all ! England has nothing to do with us, 
we are only colonists, What are colonial interests 
to her, but playthings in the hands of her budding, 
politicians ? — ^You’U get laughed at,” these provo- 
kiogly cool men continued, they themselves, hke 
us, on the very brink of ruin ; “ you’U get laughed 
at for your trcvible, don’t make fools of yourselves.” 
Meetings however were held, speeches were made, 
plain facts and figures were put on paper with 
the most evident deductions, and were sent to 
England as petitions. Two lines in the Times, 
one morning, informed the world that Mr. Silent 
had presetted a petition from certain cofiee- 
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planters in Ceylon, and no more was heard about 
the matter. 

The fact was simply this ; An artificial trade 

had been fostered by those protective duties ; on 

the faith of thi^ much capital had been spent in 

Ceylon, much revenue paid to Government too for 

land, and the opening of the English ports to 

foreign coffee would be the ruin of those who had 

embarked their money there and paid that revenue. 

In Java labour could be got to any extent at three- 

halfpence a day — in Ceylon we paid fourpence and 

sixpence a day. In Brazil, again, the slaves jvere 
» * • 1* 

kept by their owners for a mere trifle, and got no 
wages — it was therefore very plain that if the 
protective duties were removed, the 'artificial state 
of things fostered by British legislation of times 
past must be at once overthrosvn, involving, in its 
fall, the ruin of some hundreds of planters. But 
cofiee is stiU grown in the island, some one objects 
— true, jbhe estates were sold for little or nothing 
at the period of the crash — an estate on which eight 
thousand p’ounds, for instance, had b«en expended, 
and which, under former conditions, would have 
been worth from fifteen to twenty thousand in a 
few years, was sold for six hundred. Clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians and military officers, who had 
thrown up their professions, to embark their 
savings or their fortunes in the speculation, hur- 
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ried fipom the scene of disaster, as if the plague 
had broken out there, many of them having lost 
their all, some indeed unable to get a bid at all 
for their estates when they put them up to 
auction! It was easy for .those ^yho had bought 
lie estates for little or nothing, to work them 
profitably when the prices of everything had fallen 
in consequence of the’ crash, and labour was to be 
got for a mere trifle. 

But I am anticipating events. Resident in 
Colombo, I heard frequently and fuUy from Fowler, 
whose -letters gave me ample intelligence of the 
subsequent melancholy history of the Hofers. 

“ It was two months after I had parted with 
them in Kan(^, before I again saw our friends,” he 
wrote. “ Hofer had got letters from England, from 
parties well acquainted with political affairs, telling 
him, urging him, to prepare for the worst, for 
that disaster was impending, and that Ceylon 
would be ruined — ^that Sir R. Peel was determined 
to carry through his free-trade ideas, and that a 
majority in the Commons would certainly support 
him — ^that the consequence must be an immediate 
fiiU, to a considerable extent, in the price of coffee, 
as foreign and colonial would be imported at the 
same rate, and that it was -frilly anticipated by 
those who knew most about it, that Brazil and 
Java would swamp the market. 
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“ Hofer’s all, as you are aware, is embarked in 
his estate at Lsyika, and a considerable portion 
of Miss Mowbray’s little fortune is similarly in- 
vasted. He was, therefore, dreadfully dismayed 
at the prospect before^ him ; and doubtless the 
more so, as his precipitate rashness, contrary to 
Mrs. Hofer s entreaties and our suggestions, had 
been the cause of Miss Mowbray’s misfortune. 
His distressed appearance astonished me when I 
first beheld him, so greatly had two months 
changed him from the happy, cheerfiil, hopeful 
being whom I had loiffc at Handy, after gjor^rip 
to the north, into the dejected, care-worn looking 
man whom I found at Lanka. Yet he was the 
only one of his Httle circle who* appeared to take 
it so much to heart. Miss Mowbray still main- 
tained her wonted sprighthne^s^and vivacity, or, 
at least, if she did not feel it she assumed it ; and 
Mrs. Hofer, although she must have shared the 
anxiety of her husband, allowed none of that 
anxiety to appear in her countenance and manner. 
She was the same contented-looking being she 
ever appeared, watchful to perform the smallest 
minutim of her duty with the same earnestness 
and attention that had ever been the charac- 
teristics of her nature — if possible, indeed, more 
attentive, more complying, more anxious to please 
her husband and Hghten his load than she had 
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ever been. I was distressed beyond measure at the 
time to find or fancy that my appearance was not 
hailed with that friendly cordiality, by either her 
or her husband, which I had experienced in times 
past, Hofer doubtless remembered, with keen 
regret, that he had not taken my suggestions and 
yours for delay in the disposal of Miss Mowbray’s 
fortune with that courtesy which he might have 
shown ; and Mrs. Hofer, I thought, rather 
avoided me than otherwise. Miss Mowbray was 
still the same ; and, although some letters have 
passed'ibetween us, I do not find that my suit 
makes much progress. Whatever the motives of 
their conduct, 1 certainly should have had little 
encouragement to c£ill again at Lanka, had it not 
been that Hofer subsequently unbosomed himself, 
and, in riding patt of the way home with me, 
fuUy explained his intentions, with his usual 
friendly confidence and warmth. 

“ ‘ Fowler,’ said he, breaking a long silence, as 
we rode up the liill at the other side of the Paloya, 
opposite his itungalow, ‘Fowler, I am on the very 
verge of ruin. AU that I had, with the most 
trifling exception, is invested here, and, if the 
predictions of my friends are correct, I know not 
what win become of us. If, therefore, I have 
been strange or cold to-day, forgive it in con- 
sidering my position.’ ‘ My dear Hofer,’ said I, 
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‘ wliat need of speaking thus ? You. and I are 
too intimate to J)e offended with each other about 
trifles. But you surely take too gloomy a view 
«f things.’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘ I take the true 
view. I kno^ my position fully. It is not for 
myself that I grieve so. I can battle with the 
world bravely, ind feel no hurt; but it is for 
those whom I have led info this misery that my 
heart bleeds. I do not fejir to teU you aU, for I 
look upon you as a sincere friend. When I see 
the uncomplaining devotion of those who have 
followed me from th^ir happy English hov^ to 
this damned island — ^when I see them stiU cheer- 
ful and. contented, acting more like angels than 
women — I feel as if I Avere a ‘wretch for having 
brought them to this ruin. It would be impos- 
sible to describe the resignition, the cheerful, 
happy -looking resignation, with^which my vnfe 
has set about retrencliment ; the firm fortitude 
with which she anticipates the worst, and is will- 
ing to prepare for it. 0, Fowler, when I think 
how I havd sliglited her, the best and fondest of 
women — when I think how I have often neglected 
and injured her, by cruel indifference and want 
of the most ordinary attention to her wishes — 
when I think of tljo resignation, the calm, un- 
complaining resignation, with which she has 
borne aU this from me — I feel how great a 
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■wtetcli 1 have been, how unworthy I have been 
of such a treasure.’ ‘ I fear, ^.Hojfer,’ said I, 
whilst the tears started to my eyes, as I re- 
membered what you and I had often thought 
and expressed to each other on this subject — * I 
fear, Hofer, 'you allow yoxir gloomy forebodings 
of pecuniary losses to colour your domestic re- 
flections. I do not believe that any woman, 
in any sphere of life, could exliibit more bravery 
and resolution than Mrs. Hofer does ; and I 
am sure that her every look and her every 
actjon\prove her aftection for you to be as great 
as ever — so far is her conduct from encouraging 
your melancholy reflections.’ ‘ Why that’s the 
very thing,’ .said he, hastily ; ‘ were she roundly 
to accuse me of my faults,, I should confess them 
and be satisfied. ;Were she openly to teU her 
wrongs and griefs, and point to me as their 
cause, I could bear it better ; but when she acts 
as if I had aU along been the most loving and 
affectionate of husbands, as if she had nothing to 
complain of./ froiA me, it is that whidh distresses 
me most, and makes me feel how inexcusable my 
conduct has been. I have felt angry with her, 
God forgive me — yes, I do not mind telling you, 
unmarried though you be— I have felt angry 
with her that we are childless. I have left the 
house gloomily, looking upon it as joyless and 
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hopeless, because the sunlight laugh of infan<^ 
was not to be h^ard in it, and I have returned to 
it with a sigh, exclaiming that there could be no 
happiness in a childless home; and she has not 
complained, but rather exerted herself the more 
to naake that home fuU of beauty and coihfort for 
me. I have told her tliat I should bring other 
children of mine from thd neighbouring village 
to be brought up in our bungalow ; and she hae 
declared, with the sweetness of an angel, although 
not without a tear, that she would be willing to 
rear any cliild I might adopt. I have ^»e^ aU 
this, and seen it unmoved, as only* the heartless 
can see such things. And now, O God! it is 
torture to think of it 1’ 

“ ‘Have you tried, to sell Lanka?’ I asked, 
anxious to change the topic, /or I felt afraid that 
he would be angry with himself,* and dislike me, 
subsequently, for having told me aU this. ‘ From 
the vepr first intimation of coming disaster, I 
tried to do so, but without success. Estates be- 
came a drftg in the market, as you |piow, the mo- 
ment the faintest whisper of the coming evil 
spread.’ ‘ Too true,’ said I, ‘ our house sent out 
directions from London three months ago to seU 
Parala, but we been unable to do so.’ ‘ It 
is the case with every one,’ said he, vehemently, 
‘ ruin stares us all in the face. How strange 1 
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that I should have thought it a xaisfortune to 
have no diildren, when now J think if mf 
greatest blessing that we have none. Nor have 
I told you all, Fowler, and I will tell you, for you 
are a true friend, and may one day, if the douds 
disperse, be a relation. To her sister, Mrs. Hofer 
breathed no word of aU this. Miss Mpwbray has 
looked upon her ever as the same happy bride she 
parted with in England, and not a look, not a 
hint, has intimated to her that she is mistaken. 
Would that I were worthy of such goodness ! 
Would /that good, in.stead of evil, fortune had 
made me truty sensible of her worth ' However, 
do not fancy that I have given up hope and am 
resolved to sit.dow“n quietly in despair. Far from 
it ! By the next steamer 1 go to Bombay, where 
a relative of mine is high in the civil service — 
Secretary to (Toverument in fac-t — and has often 
professed his desire to serve me, if in his power. 
I mean to put his jjrofessions to the test. He 
owed his present po'-ition partly to my father. 
It is time for. him to repay the obligation.’ ‘ I 
am glad to hear it,’ said I, ‘ and 1 trust you may 
be quite successful. But do you purpose leaving 
your plantation now, when the busy season is 
fast approaching ?’ ‘ I must,’ be replied, ‘ Plovel 

goes home, he tells me, at the end of the cold 
season, and therefore it is time I were there 
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already.' ‘ And Mrs. Hofer and Miss Mow- 
bray ?’ I asked. ‘ They will speiad ihe month, 
during which I snaU be absent, with the Mouats 
at^Buminacaddee !’ ‘ With the Mouats !’ I ex- 

claimed. ‘Ye^’ said he, ‘why not? Mouat 
has pften asked us, and, as I have hired an Euro- 
pean, who happened to be idle at Kandy, to look 
after Lanka, during that period, they could not 
do better. Perhaps you would not mind riding 
over occasionally to see Imw he gets on. It woiild 
not be pleasjmt for them to he liAung there with 
a boor in constant proximit}'^, and, at l^uat’s 
they will be near enough to exercis?* "some ^ort 
of control over the property.’ ‘ Does Mrs. Hofer 
approve of stopping with the IStouats ?’ 1 asked. 
‘ Why I am sorry to hjij,' replied he, ‘ that she 
has always had a jirejudiee jagainst Mouat — a 
most unwarrantable, unfounded jn-ejlidice. But 
Ada and I have laughed her out of it, and she 
has consented at length.’ Shortly after, Hofer 
turned lus horse’s head homewards, and left me 
to pmsue lAy further long .and weary ride alone. 
It appeared all the longer and more wearisome 
from the heaviness of my heart.” 

Hofer departed for Bombay. He spent a few 
days with us in Col^bo before the steamer sailed, 
and even my xincle, placid and unobservant as he 
was, could not fail to notice the contrast presented 
by the weary-looking, haggard visage he brought 
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|b!QI)& the juT^gfle, aod the jojons, loirthM (me, 
't^<:h he Bad home there. I had {dways dis- 
IShed Mouat, the magistrate at Bumioacaddee^ 
evm from the first moment of my acquaintaEoe 
irith him, but particularly since the afiair of 
]Siggins, in whidi his want of humanity and 
oeal in the performance of his duty, had com- 
pletely disgusted met Like every one else too, 
he was an admirer of Mrs Hofer — no one indeed 
eould witness her devotion to a cold and unfeel- 
ing husband, as Hofer had too long been, or her 
method of accommodating herseh to tlie position 
in wuich she was placed, without feeling at once 
respect and admiration for lier. It was about a 
fortnight after Hufer’s departiue for Bombay that 
Fowler wrote to me as fo^ows : 

“ The contents of my present letter will amaze 
you, as mu'cli as the circumstances which have 
occurred have astonished me. I write to you, 
my dear friend, from KanAy jail, and am here, 
according to the justest letter of the law, a 
prisoner. Yet if the things were to be done 
again, I should do it. A few days ago I received 
the following letter from Mrs. Hofer : — 

“ * Mt dear Mr. Fowler, 

“ ‘ I HAVE been subjected to the most gross 
and unwarrantable insults by Mr. Mouat, during 
ihe past two days. Anxious to avoid a rupture 
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between him and my husband, wbp is, I feaf, 
under some ob^gations to him, I merefy wtined 
him at first that a repetition of his offeimeryFcecdd 
drive me from his roof He has had t^e andlsuafy 
to repeat it, ajid nothing but his own precipiti^ 
retreat prevented the matter being known to Ihe 
entire household. He is a deep, designing vdlaont 
Mr. Fowler, and as such I would proclaim him to 
the world, were it not that T fe.ir my husband's 
relations with him are 'of such a character as t® 
make it possible for him to revenge himself effec- 
tually I have not e\ en informed, of 

the grossnc'-s of his conduct, or of the disgraceftd 
and degrading importunity of which I have been 
the victim I have merely informed her that 
Mr Mouat’s < onduct i», npt pleasing to me, and 
that I am resolved to leave Ins. hou‘^ ‘ I do not 
like going to Lanka, as Mr Hofeu desired me not 
to return thither djanng his absence, and he 
might b^ anno} ed if I did so , but the Masseys 
have importuned me frequently to join them at 
Kaduganav’a, and jf you wiU oblige *ns by bring- 
ing in our horses and ser\ ants, and by ’ accom- 
panying us to Kandy, we shall feel very grateful. 

“ ‘ 0, Mr. Fowler, you cannot imagine how 
miserable this incijjdiit has made me, for often 
have I heard my husband declare that no woman 
is ever subjected to insult by a gentleman, who 

VOL. II. I 
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does not bj some levity of vxxj^dnct induce it. 
God knows I hasve endeaToured |(0 be very care- 
fnl ; but enough of this, you wiil pardon, I am 
sure, the pepinirigs of an afflicted soul. If my 
husband should think ilf of me, . I am indeed 
undone ! I know I can confide in your prudence 
and Mendship. If ever you have felt a spark of 
kindly feeling for me or for my husband, or of 
affection for my sister, let me beg of you to keep 
this matter secret. I would not, for the world, 
that it were known. When you come, of course 
you- will eppear ignorant of it. 

“ ‘ Believe me, 

“ ‘ My dear Mr. Fowler, 

“ ‘ Your’s, very sincerely, 

“ ‘ Emma Hofer.’ 

“ My blood boiled as I read this letter. She, 
the purest and loveliest of womankind, to be sub- 
jected to gross ill-treatment ! how gross and 
how distressing, the fact of her disclosing it to 
me was sutfifcient to prove, whilst her resolution 
to depart, notwithstanding her husband’s wishes 
to the contrary, attested it. How base, mean, 
cowardly, and unprincipled must have been the 
wretch, who could thus slp’.mefuUy violate hos- 
pitality ; who could take advantage of a husband’s 
absence, and his own accidental power as a host ! 
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Yet this viliaai), ; I Was to meet wijjh a smiling 
face, as thoiigl| I did not know him to be the 
basest specimen of hninaniiy ! 

• “ I rode off to Lanka at once, sending a second 
horse of my own to await my arrival at Enmina- 
caddee. Yet, with all my speed, three hours 
had elapsed from the time when I received Mrs. 
Hofer’s letter nntil I presented myself at Mr. 
Mouat’s house. It was already past two o’clock, 
and I was fearful tht^y would not leave for 
Kandy that evening, but I had miscalculated 
the resolution of the injured kdy. Sh£,,:»«Js/[uite 
prepared. She had already, indeed, sent oil' her 
luggage, and was calmly awaiting my arrival. 
Mouat met me at the door as .1* disniounted. 
‘ How do you do ?’ said he, extending his hand, 
and looking searehingly into ‘my ey§s. I shook 
liis hand, as warmly, God forgive ^ne, as if I had 
been his best friend, and, at the same time, 
looked straight in his face, as if I were looking 
into the face of an honest man. ‘ You are going 
to escort the ladies to Kandy,’ said he, ‘ I should 
have accompanied them, but business is so press- 
ing.’ We went into the drawing-room ; Mrs. 
Mouat was there, and exclaimed, ‘ How ! Ah ! 
Indeed!’ much of^vjer than usual. ‘We have 
no time to lose, l^ies,’ said I, rising, and offering 
my arm to Mrs. Hofer. Mouat would have given 

1 2 
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hisi to Miss declined it, and 

took mine also. Wi&t a sid^ong glance of 
surpriffe, in which I rejoiced kt his discomfiture, 
I saw a dark scowl pass over his face as the 
young lady joined me; it was almost instanta- 
neously dispelled, however, and, in his blandest 
voice, he observed, ‘the clouds are Mendly in 
keeping the sun away to-day, and, at this season 
of the year there is no fear of rain.’ ' I think we 
shall have a very pleasant Hde,’ said I. The ladies 
shook hands with Mrs. Mouat and her children, 
and Ijo^cd silently to Mouat, as I assisted them 
into their saddles. My own fresh horse was ready 
— the servants were far away on the road — and, 
as Mrs. Mouht muttered ‘ Adieu !’ once more, as 
if to show that she was %till equal to the effort, 
we struck into the d?.andy road, all three abreast. 

“ For a considerable time no word was spoken 
on either side, and tliinking that it might be 
expected of me to start some topic of <},onversa- 
tion, I mentioned Marandhan and our trip to 
Anuradhapcr6ra. I was replied to, and, for a 
time, the conversation was kept up, but gradually 
the pauses became longer and longer, until silence 
again prevailed. Each was too busy with the 
thoughts of each, and so, iBs^urnfuUy and sadly, 
we made our way to Kandy. ^Again and again 
did I start new themes, talking much nonsense 
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to try and ibul like a candle 

flickering in its socket, tkp bursts were all quite 
temporary, invariably sinking at last to nothing. 
More than once did I observe large round drops 
standing in i^rs. Hofer’s eyes, or coursing each 
other down her cheeks ; even IVliss Mowbray was 
grave ; her light buoyant spirits seemed quite to 
have deserted her, and to iTave settled into gloom 
and melancholy. 

“ Tlie sun was jusfr setting as we arrived at 
the southern end of the Kandian lake — the pro- 
menaders and equestrians and charioteycfs were 
taking their last round.* We had resolved upon 
calling on some Mends of the ladies in Kandy, 
with whom they usually stopped when remaining 
in the town, but, on arriving at the house, we 
found the family had left foi;’ polombo, and that 
strangers were temjjorarily occu^ng it. There 
were many others who had often made offers of 
rooms |ind tenders of friendship to Hofer, but 
Mrs. Hofer was too sensitive to intrude thus 
unexpectedly upon them, and prefeired, therefore, 
going to the hotel. Here there was ample ac- 
commodation, and we found our servants and the 
luggage awaiting us. 

“ Dinner was soon ready, and, as we sat dolvn 
to it — we three^ alone — I did not feel quite so 
indignant at the conduct which had thus thrown 
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together. Miss Mowbray’s gloom gradually 
«^sipaifced, and Mrs. Hofer exerted herself to 
make her sister less sad, with ^eat success, so 
that, had a stranger watched us, he would not 
have believed that our accidental party had been 
formed by the poignant affliction of one member 
of it. I made more progress that evening with 
Miss Mowbray, than 1 had done in many months 
before ; the clouds gradually opened, I thought, 
and a ray of sunshine shot into the little room, 
to which accident and misfortune had driven us. 
I was ^p^great vein. The,, confidence that had 
been reposed in me — the position in which I was 
placed — the juxtaposition with so much loveli- 
ness, at a small table — all conspired to make me 
joyous and hopeful. The»cause which had thus 
driven us all to Kandy was forgotten, or, at all 
events, not oncfe alluded to, and, as we cliatted 
and played whist, with much talking, I felt in- 
debted to Mouat for an evening’s happiness. 

“ I had been in the saddle seven hours that day, 
and yet I keenly regretted the necessity of going 
to bed, but inexorable time did not delay a mo- 
ment because I was so happy, and, as the dock 
stanick ten, the ladies vanished. 

“ The ride to Kaduganava.^-. which we accom- 
plished early next morning, before breakfast, was 
a pleasanter one than that to Kandy the evening 
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before had been; and having spent the day with 
the Masseys, saw nothing extraordHiary in 
our visit, so migratory are we coffee-planters, I 
^■etnmed at night to Kandy, and next day reached 
Parala again, sincerely hoping that some op- 
portunity would be granted me of giving Mouat 
a horse-whipping. 

“ The following day, Pring, a planter in our 
neighbourhood, and a man for whom I have a 
great esteem, came over to spend the evening and 
the night with me, in order to hear what news I 
had lately received from England. In^ff course 
of conversation Mouat was mentioned. I Sid not 
of course say a word of Mrs. Hofer’s ill-treat- 
ment, hut I expressed great dislike generally for the 
magistrate, and my conviction that he was neither 
honest as a man nor honouralile as^a gentleman. 
‘ His administration of justice,’ /aid Pring, ‘ ap- 
pears to me to he far from impartial ; he knows 
that njen can hire witnesses to swear anything 
they please, and yet, when it suits him, he can 
declare hd must abide by the evidence ; at other 
times, again, he finds no such necessity. Siggins 
always comes off well at his court, as I found to 
my cost, the other day. Our estates adjoin, yon 
know.’ — ‘ I wish T had a decent excuse for horse- 
whipping Moi^C',’ I observed, quietly. Pring 
laughed : ‘ Why,’ said he, after a little, ‘ I could 
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give you tliat excuse. I have a letter iu which 
he sp6i||ks. of you as “ that coxcpmb, Fowler 
but no, it would be a serious matter — he is 
the Chief Justice’s cousin or nephew, and your 
would certainly be put in jail.’ ‘I, don’t care for 
that,’ said I ; ‘ have you, indeed, got such a letter ? 
If so, let me have it at once.’ ‘No, no,’ said 
Pring ; ‘ it would be too serious a matter. Mouat 
and I were once extremely intimate, but latterly 
he has taken a greater fancy to Siggins, perhaps 
because Siggins’s brother is rising in the service. 
At all eT{eT^ts, such is the cas*^, and his late deci- 
sion is a proof of it.’ ‘ Pring,’ said I, ‘ you must 
positively let me have that letter. I am ex- 
tremely anxious for it, and you need not fear any 
dreadful consequence.’ ‘ WcU,’ said he, at length, 

‘ if you think so to-iporrow you can send over to 
me for it. I preserved it as a curiosity, and in 
order that, if liis predictions were fulfilled, I 
might remind him of it.’ ‘ Wliat predictiqn ? * I 
asked. ‘ O, you will see it when you get the letter.’ 
he replied. 

“It was with burning anxiety that I waited 
for the next day. Scarcely had Pring left ere I 
dispatched a swift-footed cooHe after him for the 
important document, and it not without a 
certain feeling of anxious impatience that I opened 
it when my messenger had returned. The former 
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portion of it was about business; towards tbe 
conclusion, ho'^ever, I read the following : — ‘ I 
fipent last evening at the Hofers. Mrs. Hofer is 
decidedly th^ handsomest woman I have ever 
seen, and better than that, is sprightly and Tinaf- 
fected, which handsome women seldom are. That 
coxcomb, Fowler, was therfe. He thinks himseK 
handsome, too, and if Hofer and he do not fall 
out some of these days it avtU be a wonder. I 
saw enough to suggest consequences. Well, upon 
my hie, I don’t wonder at it, for she «, fasci- 
nating woman, and woftld turn any "man’s" head, 
even though it were soHder than Fowler’s. Adieu, 
yours, &c.’ The lying scoundrtd ! it was thus that 
he could write, even vdien he must have known 
that the insinuations he penne^ were unfounded, for 
no one could have been more correct than I was, 
as you know, in all that appertained to Mrs. Hofer. 

“ Putting the letter in my pocket then, I 
saddled my horse, and made at once for Rumina- 
caddee — a 'stout riding whip in my hand, and 
anger in my breast. Yet it was not so much for 
the letter as for his insult to Mrs. Hofer, that I 
was about to punish him. Although my excellent 
bay tattoo went at prattling gallop over the un- 
even trace, he cdlSld not go fast enough for my 
impatience. Mouat was on the bench when I 
arrived at the court house. This was as 1 had 

I 3 
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anticipated. I much preferred chastising hiin 
there, to doing it in his own housb, to the alarm 
of his innocent wife and children. I was shown 
into liis office, a small room adjoii^g the court 
house. I waited here-for a little, and then rising, 
examined the doors. There were two, one of 
which closed by a bar and two bolts. That one 
I shut. The tw^o windows at the opposite ends of 
the little room, were also open. These I shut and 
fastened, and then, putting the key inside of the 
remainlB,5;,door, — ^that by which he would enter,— 
I sat down and wrote a line to him, asking if he 
would give me an intervdew for a few minutes. 
Tlie messenger who had been sitting at the door, 
and who had watched my> movements with sur- 
prise, took the not(i to him, and, mechanically I 
dare say on his part, perhaps indeed without 
looking at the signature attentively, Mouat left 
the court and came into the office. I met him at 

r 

the door, and shutting it after him, turned the 
key. ‘ There is no necessity to lock the door^ 
Mr. Fowler,’ said he, turning pale, as he watched 
my face intently, ‘ our communication can be per- 
fectly private without that.’ ‘Did you write 
that ?’ said I, handing to hyn the letter. ‘ Let 
me explain,’ said he, as he peruse(J the part pointed 
out to him, his face becoming deadly pale, for 
i^^hy and cowardice are ever in conjunction^ — 
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he had not time for another woTrd, when my 
horsewhip descended with force on his shoulder, 
at the same time that I grasped him firmly by his 
coat collar. He made no resistance, as the blows 
descended i^ showers upon his shoulders, one or 
two striking him, as I afterwards found, in the 
face, but he roared lustily, and shouted ‘peons,’ 
‘ peons ! ’ ‘ murder,’ ‘ murder ! ’ 

“ A crowd of natives assembled at the doors 
and at the windows, and there was infinite talk- 
ing without, whilst I belaboured the sc£>undrel 
soundly. At lengtfi they began attack the 
outside door, which was the most strongly barred. 
I had executed my purpose, Imweyer, and, as the 
viUain writhed and wi/iced under the infliction, I 
felt satisfied. We were not far fi*om the door by 
which he had entered, and, as I ^w the outer 
door yielding, I turned the key and walked boldly 
into the now deserted court. . A moment sufficed 
to bri^g me by the side of my faithful horse who 
wjJli somev^hat scared at the uproar, and appeared 
delighted to see me again. ‘ Arrest him, arrest 
him,’ I heard the unworthy magistrate shouting 
after me, and four or five native police darted 
down the court-yard to obey him. But they were 
paltry Singhalese; and ipy English blood was up, 
boihng in fact.*^’ Two of them only dared to lay 
their hands on me, but I was already in the 
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saddle. One blow to each owner of the hands, 
ohe touch of the spur, and we weilre off, a whole 
troop of natives shouting wildly and bravely be- 
hind. My horse was Mghtened out of what 
little stock of wits nature had enduT^ him with, 
and scarcely subsided from a hard gallop to a 
canter, even when the estate was in sight. 

“ ‘ If any of the police come to arrest me to- 
day or to-night,’ said I to my head cangany, on 
arriving, ‘ you must not permit them to reach- 
the bmjgalow. But if they come to-morrow after 
breakfastr^u may admit them. ’ ‘ Bohoma hondhi, 
mahathma,' (very good, Sir,) was the reply. I went 
to bed that night with the pleasing consciousness 
of having discharged a duty I owed to myself, to 
Mrs. Hofer, and to spciety at large. 

“ No police, JioA^ever, made their appearance 
that day, nor the? next, to my great surprise. I 
began to think that Mouat was actually muster- 
ing up courage enough to send me a challenge, 
which would have disconcerted me mjiich more 
than the police, for I have iilways condemned 
duelling on principle. Not that, had he done so, 
I should have refused to be his target for a shot 
or two, although I certainly should not fire at 
any man, and thus run t|ie nsk. of being a mur- 
derer ; nor did I indeed fear much what he could 
do when a pistol was opposite to him, for he was 
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too arrant a knave and coward to fire, under such 
circumstances, ^ith any precision. I thought 
much aU day about the matter, at the same time 
lhat I made every preparation for a prolonged 
absence frorSf home/* I wrote to Marandhan, 
telling him of the whole of the circumstances, and 
asking if he had any trustworthy servant who 
could take my place during my absence, in case I 
were arrested. . He replied, in tlje most friendly 
way, that his eldest son Tisso, who was now ap- 
proaching manhood, and who had just r^urned 
from pursuing his Studies in Colfljnbtn should 
take my place, and as he would be able frequently 
to visit the estate Hmself, I need be under no 
apprehensions on that account. Tlie concluding 
words of his letter struck me pauch, they were 
‘You remember what you told^nae of Siggins, 
and his barbarity to a Kandia» whose daughter 
he had forcibly retained in his bungalow. In my 
capacity of Modliar, which still arras me with 
some legal authority, I sent for the Mohandiram 
of the village, and examined him oh the subject. 
There was much lying and prevarication. I have 
sifted the matter thoroughly, however, and my 
conviction is that the poor man, who died shortly 
after, did not com,e by his death fairly. I believe 
fuither, and ca^ partiaAy prove, that a consider- 
able sum of money had been paid to the police 
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sergeant at Exuninacaddee to hush up the matter, 
aaid, from what I know of other Vcases, I should 
not wonder if some of this money found its wa^ 
into a certain magistrate’s hands. Such is the 
way justice is administered' now ! but Mouat is a 
relative of the Chief Justice, and, in order to con- 
vince that magnate of his delinquency, tlie proofs 
must be perfectly clear. 

“ ‘However this matter tenniuate, count on 
me, for any assistance, of any kind, that I can give 
youj.a^d believe me, when I assure you that I 
am mosOincerely yours, 

“ ‘.Maeandhan.’ 

“ Here was much food for thought and specu- 
lation ! 

“ The nest jpao'rhing fifteen mounted pohce 
•from Kandy appeared from one side, at the same 
time that Marandhan and Tisso rode up on tl^ 
other. I was not surprised at the ad’fent of 
either, although I must confess the ^lumber of 
the police astonished me. What a dangerous 
character- 1 must have been represented to the 
honest District Judge of Kandy to have been, 
before he would have despatched such a force ! Or 
perhaps they anticipatedj th^ tintended to call 
out all the coolies on the estate^ and to make a 
pitched battle of it ! But they were mistaken'! 
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It was amusing to see the honest* perplexity of 
the sergeant wfio commanded the party, anxious 
io secure my person, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, t(^do so as civilly and politely as pos- 
sible. ‘ Mr. Fowler^^ill promise to go quietly 
•with you,’ said Marandhan. ‘ You may be per- 
fectly easy, he has no intention whatever of 
escaping.’ ‘ If the gentleman promises to come 
quietly, of course he .will,’ replied the sergeant. 

‘ I know English gentlemen weU ; when they say 
they •will do a thin^, they keep their wordii— ‘ I 
promise faithfully,’ said I. 

“ Tliat morning I was ushered into the jail at 
Kandy. My room was by no means uncomfort- 
able, — a fact which I afterwards found I owed 'to 
Marandhan’s prudent foresight; but the heat was 
dreadful, and I was obliged to hire’two coolies 'to 
fan me without intermission, relieving each otlffiT 
every two or three hours. During the entire 
time that I have been writing this long epistle, a 
half-naked Kandian has been studding Jh front 
of me, mo'ving laboriously a huge fan from side 
to side, and causing a commotion in the air suf- 
ficient to drive every scrap of paper, not properly 
secured by heavy weights, off the table. 

“ Brought ly before|the District Judge, I had 
the pleasure of seeing Mouat, still smarting firom 
his castigation, and his face bearing evidence tlmt 
some portion of my blows had not reached their 
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intended destination. I confessed the assault, 
alleging, as the provocation, a letter in which he 
had called me a coxcomb, and accused me o£ 
attempting seduction, or, at all events, insinu- 
ating as much, but the letter*^! could not produce, 
although I doubt not Mouat could have done so, 
had he so willed it, a^ it was left in his office. 
Pring confirmed my statement, however. An 
aggravated account of Pie afiair was given 
by Mount’s witnesses, and the trial ended by 
my fined 50^., and imprisoned for two 

calendai- monihs, or for six, if the fine were not 
paid in the interval. Marandhan, who was in 
court, lent me the money at once, and I now 
await patiently the expiration of my term of 
imprisonment. Tlie^ whole affair will form an 
interesting article for the Herald, which has been 
raXher dull lately, though you must pardon me 
saying so.” 

Some time after, Fowler wrote as follows : — 

'* Th% following letters from Mrs. llofer and 
Miss Mowbray have just arrived, and have afforded 
me even more consolation than your late kind 
remarks. 

“ ‘ Mt Dear Mr. Fowleb( 

“ ‘ We have heard with miflgled pain and 
pleasure of your trial and imprisonment, with 
its cau^. Believe me, I am • grateful, deeply 
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grateful, to you. He deserved ^ you gave 
him, and more. Was it on my account ostm- 
sMy, however, that you horsewhipped him, or 
^n some other? I know full well that it was, 
really, but what wm the assigned cause, or 
was there any? Ii my sympathy, warm and 
hearty as it is, can lighten your affliction, he 
certain that you have it 'without reserve., 

“ ‘ I am sorry “to say Captain Keid is here, and 
is daily making inroslds into IVfiss Mowbray’s 
heart. If tliis news afflict you, I am sorry for it, 
but it is better you should know the truth', '^£an 
that it should be concealed from you. Aer im- 
pression is, however, that your proposal sprung 
more from friendship for me and "my husband, 
than from affection fof her. I trust it may be 
so. Deep and dark as are t3ip clouds that sur- 
round us, your friendsliip is a Jfright gfram gf 
sunsliine that pierces through and enlightens 
the gl(ipm. Woidd that you were as happy as 

you deserve to be.- 
* 

“ ‘ Yours, sincerely, 

“ ‘ Emma Hopeh.’ 

“ Miss Mowbray’s was in a very different 
siyle : — 

“ ‘ My Deak SiiC 

“ ‘ I AM glad to see that your fondness for 
old books does not prevent your acting like a 
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true-hearted ^cavalier. You have mj thanks, 
small as is their worth, for reminding Mr. Mouat 
cf his duty, even although the hint were some- 
what broad. Bu^i surely it was not on my sii^ 
ter’s account that you hor^whipped him ! if so, 
what will her hustand say? Were you not 
usurping ox^e of his privileges? , Ernest Hofer is 

not the man. to be trifled "with 5 besides, the 

* 

matter h^ been kept quite sediret. I am truly 
sorry you should have been imprisoned for so 
long. Te one so fond of study, doubtless the 
confinement and solitude w’ll not be so irksome 

<► •Jtf * 

as it would be to. the frivolous pdfrtion of man or 
womankind, like myself. I hope you wiU visit 
us at once on your release, that my sister may 
teU you, with her own fair lips, how grateftil she 
is, a recompense ipfinitely more valuable to you, 
than anything 5^ou could have from 

“ ‘ Yours, faithfully, 

“ ‘ Ada MowBip,AY.’ 

“ Thefe» 4 s' a contrast between the two letters 
that jars i!q»on my^ thoughts and feelings — ^be- 
tween the unalTected gratitude and heart-utterance 
of the one, and the coJdly.5playful ironical badi- 
nage of the other. To Mra-'Hofer the very idea 
of my having chastised Mou^ on her behalf 
must be dreadfrd, as inevitably leading to a frill 
discovery of a matter she wishes to conceal from 
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her husband ; yet how unselfishly she is willing 
to submit to it, without the slightest diminution 
of her friendly feeling for me. I must hasten to 
mssure her that Mouat’s ii^sult to her had nothing 
ostensibly. to\do with ^Ke matter.” 

About a montW aftor, t’owler wrote folly 
again : — 

“ It was abouf a* week alter I had despatched 
my last letter to* you before I began to find my 
imprisonment grow irksome and anijojring. Up 
to that time the pleasure of writing tc .you and to 
others, study, refl^ctivn, and Marandhan’s Ii^nd- 
ship, aU conspired to prevent my filing the pu- 
nishment as I might otherwise have done ; but as 
day after day Wore on in the *same monotonous 
tediousness and uniformity, as night after night 
found me restless and unhajjpy, I began to feel 
what imprisonment was, and oft^how much he is 
deprived who has lost his liberty. Not that re- 
flection^ about the estate added much to my bitter 
disquietude — of Iksso’S management L heard the 
most satisfactory accoimts from botht^I^ing and 
Marandhan. Even my relatives, too^shad written 
to say, that, under the eircijmstanqps in which I 
was placed, I could nqt have .done otherwise ; yet 
the full weight of s(m^ow caused by loss of liberty 
and want of effifient eniployment, was pressing 
heavily upon me, the iron, in feet, was entering 
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into my soul ; and yesterday evening, as I was 
tr3dng to keep my thoughts fixed on some elo- 
quent novel that I had taken up, in the vain hope 
of being' roused and animated by its pictures, I 
found a full tide 'ctf sorrow and repming rushing 
back upon my mind, and downing every strug- 
gling sentim|nt of interest in the events, the 
scenes, and ’*the persons of whb'm I was reading. 
I threw the book from me, ahd putting my hands 
upon the table, and my bead upon my hands, I 
ordered the servant who was fanning me to leave 
therDOjn, and gave a full yent ta my grief and 
gloom in melancholy reflections. I had not been 
long b^ed thus in the dark -vyaters of affliction, 
however, when ^ fainii voice, whose slightest 
breath is exquisite harmony, so musical is every 
Vord which it utterg, struck my ear, pronouncing 
distinctly my ‘name — ‘ Mr. Fowler.’ I almost 
^ared fo look up and dissolve the enchantment, 
but, as 'I did» so, I saw +he noble form jjf Mrs. 
Hofer, in aU the dignity and* grandeur of wo- 
manly beauty, standing at the domr. 

“ ‘ Mrs. Hofer,’ I exclaimed, as I sprang, de- 
lighted from jjiy chair, ‘ this is indeed kind, very 
kind and good of ypu.^’ \A poor return,* she 
answered, ‘ to one who lias i^nfieF^d, and is suffer- 
ing, so much oq my beh&lfi’ ‘ X. poor return,’ I 
reiterated — ‘the tidiest the earth could afford. 
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But are you alone?’ ‘l am. We ^are spending 
the day in Kandy. The whole party have gone 
to inspect the cromlech that Marandha^ showed 
«s, and I preferred remaining be|imd to Visit the 
modem knight-errant^’ ' I wolfld not have ex- 
changed places with • the greatest monarch in 
Christendom as I listened to the wcg-ds. ‘ I must 
not remain lon^,’ she continued, ‘tut I deter- 
mined th^t tlie day should not pass without my 
seeing and thfeiking you. We expect Mr. Hofer 
in a few days. The Masseys are going down to 
Colombo, and. we intend accompanying them*to 
meet him ; so, this,. I felt, was the only_ opportu- 
nity I would be likely to have, and although I 
fear much my visit is indisc^eet,.»and that my 
husband would not a;^prove of it, I considered 
myself bound to make a little sacrifice^ for one 
who had perilled -so much for m^.' I allowgd Ijgr 
to talk, as I gazed into her lovely face, animated 
with the noblest sentiments of humadity^I 
allowed her to talk, without interruption ; there 
was a music in ihe sentences, and a felicity in the 
thoughts, that enchanted me. 

“ ‘ Believe me, Mrs. Hofer,’ said I, ‘this visit 
amply repays me f(w:,all, nay, for more than all, I 
have suffered ; indeed I don’t know that there 
■was any gratitifde at-aH due to me, for I was re- 
venging my own wrongs at the same thne that'I 
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punisked the scoundrel who insulted you.’ * It 
is very good of you to lighten the obligation 
thus,’ said she, ‘ but, believe me, I do not feel it 
the less.' I had another object, too, in calling, 
and without which I might not possibly have 
taken all the trouble I did to get admission. Do 
you really lov^ my sister ?’ ‘ I know not what to 
say,’ I replied ; ‘ I fancied for some time I did, but 
I fear I regarded her as illumined with borrowed 
light ; your penections I thought your sister must 
have, and I tried to look upon her as I should 
haVoiooked upon you were you not already mar- 
ried.’ •' Mr. r’owbr,’ said she, whilst she brushed 
a tear from her eye, ‘ do not say anything that 
we should both regret to think of hereafter. I 
believe now that in marrying tlmest Hofer I did 
not marry the man •^ho was destined to find hap- 
piness in my smile or to make me happy in his ; 
but I am married to him, and even from you, 
highly as I esteem you, I will not listep to a 
word unbecoming Ernest Hofer’s wife. Enough, 
6r perhaps too much of this,’ shewcontinued, after 
a pause, during which some tears coursed each 
other down her cheeks. ‘ What you say of my 
sister reheves my mind of a great load; it is 
evident you do not love hep» and therefore her 
betrothal to another canpot add "to your sorrows. 
Captain Eeid has proposed to her, and by my ad- 
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vice, she delayed her an^er till Mr. Hofer’s 
return. Were it not on your accotdit.J diould 
have advised her acceptance of him at once, for I 
^ow she has much affection for him, -v^iich, I 
fear, she has^not for you; indeed she has aU 
along declared that yoS only proposed to her l?e- 
cause you wished to be allied in some way to us.’ 
‘ And she was right,’ said • I, ‘ perfectly right ; 
being your sister I could not think of her other- 
wise than as an* angel.. Nay, do «iot raise your 
finger at me — I shall say no word that the mo^ 
rigid and scrupulous propriety can tremble to 
I do believe that I have - proposed teller only be- 
cause I wanted to be allied to you. HerVoman’s 
quick wit saw at once through the flimsy pretence, 
and she is quite right. , I would, not, therefore, 
have her marriage delayed on my account ; as 
long as I retain your esteem I c^e* not for any 
other woman’s love.’ 

“ Her hand was upon the table as I spoke, 
and, as I saw the delicate fingers trembling with 
emotion, I put , my own at the mopaent upon it. 
But reflection came to my aid at once, and, with 
a gentle pressure, scarcely, indeed, a pressure at 
all, I relinquished it. With a look she reprqved 
my boldness, and v(jth a look she thanked me for. 
my self-denial, ‘ I Wve but five minutes more 
to stay,’ said she ; ‘ let us talfe of other matters. 
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Xour avowal about Ada bas taken a load off a 
tffiaxt but too heavily laden as it is.’ ‘ Have you 
heard from Hofer ?’ I asked. ‘ I have,’ was her 
reply. ‘ He has been introduced to the Q-ovemci ' 
at Bombay, and is sanguine of success. Never- 
theless he writes despoudingly, not ap])arently 
from mental so mucli as from bodily suffering. 
His anxieties or his late wanderings have induced 
a low fever, which merely requires, he says, a little 
rest and attention to shake off.’ ‘ He expects to 
be successful, then, in his search of an appoint- 
me^^t ? ’„ ‘ He says there is^ no doubt whatever of 
his success. 'Mr. Plovel has acted as a true friend ; 
and, by the beginning of the cold season, he 
hopes to be goinlortably settled in Bombay.’ ‘ I 
am glad to hear of his juobable success,’ said I, 

‘ although I shall .regret deeply Ihe separation. 
Yet perhaps ‘ it, is for the best. I could not con- 
fimue to see you', with the feelings which now ani- 
mate my breast, withoet being finally miserable.’ 

‘ It is evidently for the best,’ she repHed, ‘ for 
both parties. Letters wiU be safer between us than 
spoken words. In fact, it is quite probable that 
we may not sec each other again, for Mr. Hofer 
writes that, if we meet him at Colombo, it will not 
be necessary for us to retun^ to Lanka, especially 
as recent legislation in England has destroyed 
air prospect of making the estate remunerative.’ 
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‘Our last interview!’ said I, starting up. ‘0, 
Mrs. Hofer, I had no idea of that when I spoke 
in so calculating a way of our separation for ever. 
You will not leave me without some assurance 
that, although fate ha^’^severed us in life, sympathy 
has united our hearts ibr ever.’ ‘ T will make no 
confession,’ said she, firmly, ‘ which I should sub- 
sequently regret to remember. Mr. Hofer and I 
have not bt'cii haj^py at Lanka ; we may be more 
so in Bombay. My coming here is evidence of 
ray gratitude, confidence, and esteem — more. I 
will not say.’ ‘ And you will leave me thus 
coldly in jail,’ said I, ‘ without a prospejct of see- 
ing me again, and yet say no warm words of com- 
fort to my soul, nor give me one folid embrace to 
remember in later years, as a pledge of the affec- 
tion which nature, in ojiposition to. art, has nur- 
tured in our souls.’ The tear^' were tj’icyi:n^ 
down her cheeks as I spoke ; but,* ere I had con- 
cluded^ she had vanished from the room, and I 
was again a captive and alone.” 

Mrs. Hofer and Miss Mowbray ’came to Co- 
lombo with Captain Keid to await Hofer’s return 
from Bombay. I was busily engaged in fulfil- 
ling my new duties, but saw them frequently not- 
withstanding. MrsV^Hofer was looking anxious 
and careworn, as if years* and not a few months, 
had been added to her life since I had last seen her. 
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She had no idea that Fowler had written to me 
of all that had happened ; and I took care to 
avoid any allusion to him which inight awaken 
suspicion in her mind. At length Hofer arrived.^ 
He did not delay more than a day or two in 
Colombo before proceeding to his estate to wind 
up aifairs previous to his final departure for 
Bombay, and I had consequently no opportunity 
of seeing him. ^ A few days after he had left I 
received from Fowler the following ; — 

It was on the very day that I last conversed 
with Mcrandlian, who has -been unremitting in 
visiting me, that I received the following letter 
from Mr. Hofer. I have delayed writing to you 
for some time, until I had attempted to arrange 
matters peaceabty ; but having failed, notwith- 
standing the . mosi; strenuous endeavours on my 
partT-there is ‘’so reason why I should not 
transcribe it fof you, in accordance with my pro- 
mise. It was brought to me exactly »■ week 
before the term of my imprisonment expired j 
and I now again address you as a free,‘but at the 
same time as a disheartened, disconsolate man. 
But the letter— here it is : — 

“ ‘ Me. Fowlee> 

“ ‘ By a constant profession of friendship 
for me you succeeded at first in winning my 
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affection and esteem. The amiability and moral 
excellence of your nature appeared to me only 
equalled by your intellectual cultivation and 
ability. Little did I then conceive that your 
affected fideffdship was but a cloak to help you to 
the seduction of my wife ; and that when, at a 
more recent period, you professed your desire to 
become allied to us, it was still only that you 
might be enabled the more craftily to execute 
your nefarious project.* But, Sir, your viUany — 
yes, your villany, I deliberately repeat it — has 
been unmasked, and 4 now know 3 mu as’ypu are. 
Your late abduction of Mrs. Ilofer and Miss 
Mowbray from Mr. Mouat’s house is but the 
climax of a series of audacities \vhich my own 
wlful blindness alone must have prevented my 
seeing as others* have seen them. I do not mean 
that you forcibly removed them! to spf^nd an 
evening and a night with you at Kandy. Doubt- 
less y#ur fertile brain suggested some excuse 
which they are now ashamed to own as having 
deceived them. But this. Sir, is not all. You 
are. aware it is not long since, laying aside all 
female delicacy and modesty, my wife visited jrou 
alone in jail. True, I have these heart-rending 
tidings from your efeemy — from the man whom 
you horsewhipped for having divined jmur true 
character ; but I have them further on the oaths 

K 2 
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of others. Can you deny them ? Can you say 
there is no truth in them ? If so, write it, and 
give the paper to Captain Eeid, who will take 
this to you ; and although my wife can never’ 
again be to me what she h5is been, ^though she 
and I can never again share the same home or live 
under the same roof, it.will lighten a sorrow-laden 
heart to read your words, and in spite of myself 
I will believe them and apologize, for my present 
injustice. But, if you cannot deny these allega- 
tions, then how great is not your' guilt and hers ! 
after the open-he'arted conjid'ence, too, with which 
I spoke to you of my own feelings ! Nay, was it 
not on that you built rather ? I believe so from 
my soul. You are a villain, Sir — a deep, design- 
ing viUain — if you cannot deny these charges. 

‘ EifNEST Hofer.’ 


“ Captain Eeid brought the missive, and po- 
litely begged that I would either write the con- 
tradiction required, or refer liim to a friend. I 
read the letter twice — my brain was whirling, 
and, in its excitement, the little room which had 
been for twp months liiy abode, appeared a 
boundless expanse. 0 God ! I muttered, as the 
whole matter flashed throifgh my mind, this is 
indeed, dreadful ! ‘ Nay, Sir,’ . said I, aloud, 

recollecting Captain Eeid’s presence ‘it is not 
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for myself I grieve. Does Mrs. i^iofer know of 
all this?’ ‘I cannot tell,’ sai^ he, calmly, ‘she 
and Miss Mowbray are ia Colombo, where Hofer 
and I left them.’ ‘ This is all that scoundrel 
Mouat’s ddings,’ said I. ‘ Then of course you 
can contradict it all,’ said he, ‘ and in that case I 
have instructions to hand you tliis note, which is 
of a very different character, and to destroy with 
my own hands that one.’ ‘Do you know the 
contents of this letter ?’ I asked. ‘ I do not,’ 
was the reply; ‘ I neither read it nor heard it 
read, but I can gugss its import.’ ‘ X-ivill ex- 
plain the whole of the* circumstances to }’oa — .’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ said he, interrupting me, ‘ my in- 
structions are not to demand Explanations, but to 
get the contradiction.' Write it, if you please, 
and give it to me first, and |;hen I will listen to 
any explanations you please, bu^ only as a matter 
of private conversation between us.’ ‘Why, 
Sir, these allegations are a tissue of falsehood and 
misrepresentation.’ ‘I beg you will calm your- 
self,’ said* he, again interrupting ihe, but in the 
politest manner, ‘ the contradiction first, and 
then any observations, you please,’ and so saying 
he placed paper and the inkstand Before me. ‘ I 
cannot actually colrtradict these, assertions,’ said 
I, vehemently, ‘ but I can explain them.’ ‘ Then 
if you cannot actually contradict them, Mr. 
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Fowler,’ said .he, .placidly, ‘will you fevoiir ifle 
^th a reference tQ a friend?’ ‘N’o,’ said I, ‘■I 
will not be cajoled into this business thus. I 
must see Hofor and explain all. The happiness 
of another than myself depends oif it.’ ‘ You 
cannot see Mr. Hofer, Sir,’ said he, ‘ he will not 
see you. Besides, he is confined to his bungalow 
by an intermittent fever, accompanied by total 
nervous derangement, and the doctor declares 

Sr ^ 

that he must be kept quiet. He is ready to risk 
all, however, in defence of his honour, and will 
meet yc: when and where you please.’ ‘ He is 

|J V * 

at Lanka, you say ; I will go immediately on 
leaving this, and a half hour of explanation will 
set the whole matter right in his mind.’ ‘ He is 
at Lanka', but you will not be admitted, I know 
that orders to that effect have already been 
issiif'd: Your doing so .would be infinitely worse 
than meeting him in the field, as it would inevit- 
ably lead to a personal r&ncontre. Be persuaded, 
Mr. Fowler, either write the contradiction or name 
your friend.’ '' ‘ I have no doubt,’ said I, ‘ that 
Pring wopld act for me, if need were, but I shall 
find some means of obviating the necessity yet, 
believe nie.r ‘ Possibly you wdl,’ said the Cap- 
tain. ‘Well, Sii^ adieu! I ‘hope you will suc- 
ceed.’ . So saying he left me. 

“I sent oft at once for Marandhan, and wrote. 
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at the same time, to Pring, e^plajoing the busi- 
ness, but assuring him that |it would ultimately 
be arranged satisfactorily. The next day Ma- 
randhan made his appearance, ever prompt to 
reply to the call of friendship. I explained the 
whole matter to him, confessed my own impru- 
dence, but strongly and emphatically declared 
the perfect innocence and propriety of Mrs. 
Hofer’s conduct in every respect. I told him all 
about Mouat ^d hi# insult to "her, and begged 
him .to go to Hofer and explain mattei^s. He 
promised to do so at once, and, at the ‘fnmn tfmr. 
resolved to disclose to him all the yillany of 
Mouat, of which he was yet ignorant, in relation 
to Siggins’ case. 

“ Whilst MarandhSn was with me, and we 
were talking the matter oi^^r, it seemed to me 
impossible that he should nof*be succes sful in 
clearing the clouds from Hofer’s mind, and in 
throvang a flood of light upon the whole trans- 
action, but when he had gone and I reflected 
calmly dn the chain of evidence, by which 
Mouat had wrought conAriction in the 'unsus- 
pecting breast of his friend, I felt that the 
mission was fruitless, and that rby inabihty to 
contradict the asScjrtions wouldffar outweigh ^ 
other considerations however reasonable a|id just. 
“I was perfectly light. The pext day Ma- 
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randhan retiu^edfc weary with his finiitless 
journey, dispirited at its result. Hofer ’wrould. 
not even hear him speak on the subject, but, in 
great excitement, ordered him to leave the house, 
or to speak on some other atopic, and this, with 
such violent passion, that the benevolent peace- 
maker feared lest injury to the sick man might be 
the result of his perseverance. He finally offered 
a written statement of the entire affair, which I 
had carefully drawn up, but Hofer furiously tore 
it into pieces and threw them back to him. 

was no help for. it. I must stand 
before him with a pistol in my hand, for he 
swore, in Marandhan’s presence, ‘if I did not 
meet him like -a gentleman, should be horse- 
whipped like a dog. I haVe many conscientious 
scruples against duelling. I abhor and detest it, 
but .what can I dcj^? Is it not better to run the 
risk of being shot by him, than to be exposed to 
a personal assault in which I must defends my- 
self? In his present condition, for Marandhan 
says he looks ‘miserably ill, the formei* will be 
‘ satisfeef ion ’ for him, and must end harmlessly, 
so far as he is concerned, unless indeed he should 
kill me at once, — the latter might cause his sudde:^ 
death, for it is npt in man stand quietly and 
unresmingly, whilst an infuriated assailant is 
showering blows upon him,' and, with Hofer’iS, 
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waxm and inapulsive temperaii.ent* tliere can be 
no doubt that he woxild brare any penalty to 
satisfy his revenge at fancied wrongs of so deep 
a die. It was thus I was brought to the con- 
viction, sophistical as T may hereafter consider it, 
that I cannot do better than present myself on 
the appointed morning at the place of rendezvous. 
Pring has, in the most friendly way, made all 
the necessary arrangements for ^jie, and it only 
remains to receive Hofer’s fire as bravely as 1 
may. As to attempting to injure him, P trust 
you have not so bad bn opinion of me a^tCTfancy 
me capable of it. 

“ Were I certain that Mrs. Hofer is ignorant of 
a ll these matters, i shpuld feel much more con- 
tented ; depressed, gloomy, and alone as I feel 
myself at present, the bitterest ingredient in my 
cup of misery is the reflection that 'whilst, ! naeum 
only a severed friendship, she may be deploring 
the lols of almost all that she values upon earth. 
At present her interference woxxld but add fuel to 
the flame and prevent all subsequent chance of 
reconciliation. When the duel is over, if duel 
it can be called when one only will be the fight- 
ing party, Marandhan, I feel convinced, will be 
able to clear my character whether I survive it 
or not. His testimony and Mrs. Hofer’s com- 
bined will surely be sufficient, with proofs of 

K 3 
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Mduat’s viUaiiy, Ijo carry conviction to the most 
tinwilling mind. Even should I fall, the con- 
sequences will not he so disastrous to Hofer as I 
had anticipated, for as the affair will he kept 
strictly private, and the mkgistrate will he in no 
hilriy to investigate it unless depositions are 
made before him, and .none such will he made on 
my hehalf, the prohahility is that the whole 
affair will he hushed up, and made to appear, hy 
Mouat’s interference, a case of accidental death — 
such accidental deaths, Marandhan assures me, 
are* cSfflmon in the jungle,. 

“ The following note from Pring, which I have 
just received, will show you in what condition 
things at present stand, q.nd’^hat this may pos- 
sibly be the last letter you will get from Harry 
Fowler. Should '^ch he the case, however, 
Maiandhan will* take care to inform you, I 
doubt not, that I died, with the courage of a brave 
man, and in the hope of a Christian. 

“ ‘ Krotth Estate, 'Monday. 

‘ My dear Fowler, 

“ ‘ Captain E.eid has just been with me, 
and informs me, that Mr. Hofer is so much better, 
the doctor has permitted Mm to go out to-day. 
In consequence of this, "I have made arrange- 
ments for to-morrow morning at six, I sha^ be 
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\nth you this evening and exf lain matters more 

i^y- 

“ ‘ Yours, &c., 

“ ‘ Arthue Pring, 

“ ‘ P.S. — That scoundrel Mouat rode over here 
the other evening jjist as nothing had occurred. 
I told him if he did not want a repetition of the 
dose you gave him, he had better turn his horse’s 
head round and be olf again. You should have 
seen how the intimation increased his speed. 

“‘2%; P. 

As soon as I had received this letter from 
Fowler, I called upoi^ Mrs. Ho:Kr in Colombo, 
and happily discovered that she was ignorant of 
all that was taking place in the jungle. She was 
anxious indeed at not having heard for some^time 
from her husband, but Captain Eeid’s letters to 
Miss*Mowbray reassured her, and she attributed 
his silence to press of business. 

I waited anxiously for a note from Pring or 
Tisso or Marandhan about the duel, but to my 
great satisfaction, I soon received the following 
from Fowler : — 

. “ The duel is over, and I am still alive, — I am 
obliged however to make use of my friend Tisso’s 
ihand and pen, to indite a few lines to you, to 
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assure you of toy ^ntiuued existeuce in this uu^ 
fortunate island, a\id to inform you how things 
went off. 

“ Pring came over to Parala as he had promised, 
the evening before, and great was the^hurry next 
morning to get to the appointed place in time, 
It is a beautiful spot, and, strange as was our 
mission, I,could not help admiring it as we waited 
for the other p^y. It was by the side of the 
little stream, the Paloya — an overhanging rock, 
leaving a bare bank beneath, that opened out on 
eitfiSr^uidc to the blue sky, the thick jungle 
foliage being below us, and the hiUs spreading 
away in two long oblique lines from the stream. 
As we walked arm in arm up and down the bare 
ledge, conversing of everytfiing but of the matter 
in hand, my thou^ts often wandered to the 
strange causes of all this turmoil and commotion, 
which had so suddenly niffled tlie calm surface of 
our hfe in the jungle. Our horses had been sent 
to the brow of an adjacent biU, where they were 
to wait for us, if perchance they were wanted 
again — if not, Pring was aware that Hofer pur- 
posed coming in a palanquin belonging to Ma- 
randhan, and that the doctor from Kandy, who 
had been staying with him some time, would ac- 
company him. 

“ The distant hum of voices gradually drawing 
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nearer, uifonMed ns of ^e art)r<^^ < 0 * the op- 
posite party. The palanqtdnjiad heen left with 
the servants at a distance, and, making their way 
with difficulty through the jungle, Hofer, Eeid, 
and the doctor, at length made their appearance. 
The aspect of Hofer, as he was supported on 
^ther side by his two friends, surprised and dis- 
tressed me. The stamp of illness was on his 
countenance, which looked waste^ and haggard — 
whilst his tall frame, attenuated by fever, was no 
longer the sturdy, athletic, muscular form it had 
been. 1 looked upon him with pT^-*, 
was much in his air and manner to inspire it. 
But for a moment did our eyes meet, and, in the 
stem uncompromising^ gaze wth* which he re- 
garded me, I saw something of astonishment, 
tliat I was not abashed at»|^is presence. ‘ Mr. 
Hofer is wearied with his walk* from the palan- 
quin hither,’ whispered Eeid to Bring, ‘but a 
minute or two will rwive him — you have been 
riding too, a little rest wiU steady Mr. Fowler’s 
hand.’ ^he doctor attended to Hofer, who leaned 
against the rock ; the two seconds walked aside 
to arrange the pistols, and I continued my pere- 
grination backwards and forwards. I saw that 
any advance to Hofer would only meet with a 
rude repulse — enmity was written on his face, and 
T therefore refrained. 
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f* At length tli€&eeoiid^ made their appearance 
to place ns. My \wn pistols, I found, had been 
dbosen — ^the same that yon and I practised with 
a day or two before our trip to the North. Did 
we then conceive to whaf a use they would be 
subsequently applied! As I took the offered 
pistol in my hand, J saw Hofer poising hiS 
weapon, as if to try the strength of his arm, and 
almost immediaihely letting it again. He 
whispered a word or two to Captain Eeid, who 
spoke to Pring. ‘ Certainly,’ whispered the latter, 
* ^ISfflFtRake no difference.’* I did not ask what 
it was that could ‘ make no difference ’ at the 
time, but I subsequently found, that Hofer, fear- 
ing the strength of his a™ might fail, desired 
that there might be but a single signal, when 
he would raise it^ at once and fire. I can- 
not say that I’’ felt unmoved at the position in 
which I was placed, yet I was by no means un* 
nerved. I knew that the moment was oAe on 
which hung my subsequent life or death, and 
tlie very importance of the issue to myself sent a 
thrill, not of fear, but of anxious expectation, 
through my frame. I felt as the eager man 
feels who expects every moment, important news^ 
-—whose nerves are intently»strung with anxiety 
and impatience. 

“ We stood opposite to each other — ^the signal 
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was given. I fired lugh in tj^e aar, and as tlie 
discharge rang in my ear, anther boomed forth 
from the other side of the cliff, and the sharp 
whizz of a bullet grated on my senses, as I almost 
felt it passing my Hps. Hofer was gazing in- 
tently at me, and as the smoke cleared, and I 
turned towards him unhijrt, he threw the pistol 
impatiently on the ground, and cried o^tt to Eeid, 
‘ My own pisljols now at aU events — ^how could 
you consent to our using these ?’ Pring mut- 
tered something of ‘ satisfaction.’ ‘ No, Sir, we 
have had no satisfactton,’ cried Hofer 
‘ neither he for being called a villain, n«r I for the 
villany.’ ‘ Mr. Hofer,’ said Captain Eeid, in an 
injured tone, ‘ your hopour is in riiy keeping, and 
I must insist on your holding no communication 
with Mr. Pring on the subj^ot.’ 

“ ‘ This shot wiU be final,’ «aid Pring, as he 
put another pistol into my hand, and placed ;me. 
It miy be so, in more ways than one, thought I, 
as I caught Hofer ’s eager gaze at me. I felt 
tempted to try my luck too, for you know I am 
not a bad shot, and the vindictiveness which he 
appeared to exhibit, somewhat ruffled my temper, 
hilt the thought was gone in a moment, and I 
calmly awaited — more calmly indeed than beftwe 
— ^the signal for the firfe. 

‘ “ It was given, and scarcely had I pulled the 
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tri^er whien <mj ton fell bleeding and helpless 
to my side. His had tom through a portion 
oi the muscle at the back of my shoulder, grazing 
the bone, but fortunately not injuring it. The 
blood flowed in large quantities, and as the doctor 
staunched the tide, and Hofer and Eeid bade 
Pritig adieu, not far from me, I said to the 
former, ‘ You have had satisfaction now, I trust, 
Mr. Hofer; wilj you allow me then to explain 
matters privately to you ?’ There was no answer, 
although I saw plainly that Captain Eeid was 
d<3u!(g'lvis %i'cmost to induce him to return and con- 
verse with me, but without success. A moment 
after Eeid made his appearance, and said to me, 
‘Mr. Hofer acknowledges the satisfaction, Mr. 
Fowler, but declines the interview. Allow me for 
myself to say, that, in my opinion, no man could 
have acted more honourably than you have done. 
Hood bye. I shall order the palanquin down 
for you, immediately.’ ‘ The wound is not a 
serious one,’ said the doctor, as he bandaged it, 
‘ but will ’require care and attention, and, above 
all, rest. You must keep quite quiet for a week 
or perhaps a fortnight, to prevent inflammation, 
after that you can go about as usual, if there Be 
no fever, keeping your arm in’ a sling.’ 

“ Such was the duel. 

” Marandhan, Tisso, and Pring, have taken 
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such, excellent care of me that jp bad symptoms 
have resulted from my wound Jand such is Ma- 
imdhan’s practical knowledge of surgery and 
medicine, that 'I have had no occasion since to 
trouble a Evtropean doctor. But, unremitting as 
his care of me has been, in tliis respect, his 
friendship has exhibited itself in another way 
still more strikingly and ‘advantageously. He 
has been to Hofer twice since the duel, and has 
laid before him such* plain proofs of Mouat’s 
treachery and villany, even without referring to 
his conduct to Mrs. ^Hofer, that Hofja^ Jias 
fused to see the little ihagistrate silice. Hofer’s 
obligations to Mouat appear to have been by no 
means of that serious character th^t Mrs. Hofer 
supposed, so that, aU* this penalty of doubt, 
jealousy, and liatred, he has^^paid because he did 
not inform his wife fully of the* state of his affairs. 
Hearing him mention some obligations to Mouat 
of a pecuniary character she naturally looked upon 
the latter as having him in his power, an impres^ 
sion strengthened by the rudeness of the magis* 
trate to herself. My first letter, when I am able 
tOKprrite for myself, shall be to Mrs. Hofer, asking 
permission to mention the whole circumstance to. 
her husband, or rather asking her to state it all, 
in order that the injuriQus impressions prodi^ced 
by my conduct on his mind may be removed. 
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She will havg ncJ^difficulty in complying wi&, my 
request "when shel is informed that Hofer has al- 
already broken with Mouat, and regards him as a 
villain ; at least, I hope not, wheif she is farther 
informed of Hofer’s misafq)rehensiorf of me.” 

Two or three weeks after, I received the follow- 
ing from Fowler, informing me of the melancholy 
conclusion of Hofer’s history : — 

“ Marandhan came over to me last Friday with 
the cheering assurance tliat, although Hofer lay 
very ill at Kandy, he was now thoroughly con- 
gf mine, and of M^rs. Hofer’s innocence. 
On hearing of the increase of his fever, you are 
aware that she and Miss Mowbray came from 
Colombo to nvrse him, and on the first intimation 
of her husband’s suspicions, she fully and frankly 
explained aU to hi^. 

“ The long chsdn of evidence respecting Mouat’s 
venal administration of justice was complete, and 
Marandhan himself laid it before Mr. Bluster, at 
Kandy, who transmitted an account of the 
charges to the Colonial Secretary at Colombo. A 
secret investigation was held by one of the puisne 
judges of the Supreme Court, wliich I beUevftis 
not yet concluded. At all events, however, Bu- 
minacaddee has been purged! of two scoundrels, 
for MoTiat has been suspended, during the inves- 
tigation, with a very faint chance of restorafcic®. 
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and an honest upright man hasten appointed in 
his «tead ; whilst Siggins, whf)se property was 
heavily mortgaged, finding the^times bad, and his 
position uncorafortable, made his way secretly to 
Calcutta, whence, they, say he has sailed for Aus- 
tralia, where doubtless, he may expect soon to be 
joined by his dear friend Mouat, at the expense of 
Government. 

“ I got a note on Monday from Mrs. Hofer, 
stating that her husband was stiU very ill ; but 
that the doctors had scarcely any fears for the 
result, although they would not yet -advice hi* 
removal to the sea, and that both* she^ dhd Mr. 
Hofer would be delighted to see me when I could 
make it convenient to call. 

“ I lost no time in complying with the invita- 
tion, and, as I met Mrs. H^fer in the verandah 
of their temporary abode in i^andy, she never 
appeared more cheerful and more animated. A 
favouFable report from the doctor, and a favour- 
able change in the patient, had conspired to give 
her cheek* a glow of happiness to ’which it had 
long been a stranger. When I was conducted to 
tihe sick man’s side, he grasped my hand with all 
the warmth, although not with the force, of 
fisrmer years, and &l^ed me if I could forgive him 
for his injurious suspicions. He appeared to me 
m\«ih better than he had looked on the morning 
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of the duel.,, I Wd him SO j and he said, yet I 
thought somewhlt sadly, that he was glad of it. 
A moment after, when Mrs: Hofer had left the 
room, he shook his head mournfully, and said 
that they were aU deceived — ^he felt that there 
was something wrong with his heart which the 
doctors would not admit, and that his recovery 
was extremely imcertain if not absolutely impos- 
sible. ‘ 0 Fowler,’ he continued, ‘ I have much to 
thank you for — very muCh — iii leading me to 
value the friendship of that inestimable man 
Maeaudhen. Were it not, for his goodness and 
his hohesty 1 should now be one of the most 
miserable of men. He has agreed to rent Lanka 
from me at two hiftidred a-year, during the present 
depression — a melancholy termination to our 
bright anticipations of fortune! The engagement 
is to be for ten years ; but, should prices rise ten 
per cent, in England, or the expenses of working 
the estate, which he will do of course far more 
economically than we could, fall ten per cent., 
during that p‘eriod, we are to have the"benefit of 
it. ■ There is thus some provision — miserable 
though it be — stiU something, for Mrs. Hofer ; 
and in leaving her to you and Captain Eeid, and 
Marandhan, I do not fear .but that she will be 
well-cared for.’ ‘Do noli. speak thus, Hofer,’ said 
I, * your case is far — , ‘ Nay, nay, my good friend. 
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a dying man looks things in thi face. I feel I 
cannot live long. Hear me.’ — 

“ I was glad to hear the rusting of a dress at 
the door to interrupt the conversation, for there 
was nothing in his appearance to warrant his 
gloomy forebodings ; hut he would not be inter- 
rupted — he begged his wife to leave us alone for 
a few minutes, and she * willingly consented. 
‘ Captain Reid’s leave of absence will expire in a 
few days, when he must return to*Colombo. He 
is a man well oil’ in the world, and in giving him 
Miss Mowbray’s hand I am sure I secure, as far 
as it is possible, the happiness of b«th. He is a 
noble character, Fowler — cultivate his Mendship, 
and you wiU find him such. The poor remains of 
Miss Mowbray’s little fbrtune — 1500?., — ^he will 
not accept.’ ‘ Does he know, then, of your own 
impressions ?’ I asked. ‘ He knows all, but, like 
the rest, will not believe me,’* was the reply; 
‘everything is arranged, however. The 1500?. he 
and she will surrender to Mrs. Hofer in the event 
of my death. They are gone oufr‘.now to settle 
the preliminaries of their marriage, and the day 
after to-morrow the wedding is to take place, im- 
mediately after which they depart for Colombo. 
WiU you have any objection to ^attend the cere- 
mony ?’ ‘ Hot the slightest,’ said I, without hesi- 
tation. ‘ It is good of you to say so,’ he replied, 
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‘ and your attendance wonld be a great comfort 
tq Reid, who thinks^ and tbii^s truly, too ,tbat 
W§ have already injured you sufficiently without 
giving away Ada contrary to your wishes.’ 

“ He continued, with an effort, ‘ Ho one knows 
tnore certainly than I how unworthy I have been 
of the blessings by which I have been surrounded 
during the past three years and a half in Ceylon. 
Ho one can desire to make reparation more ample 
for the evils they have inflicted than I do now. 
Could you look into my heart, Fowler, you would 
find it wayward and impulsive, but not bad — Oh, 
no, not bad, not altogether bad ; and when I am 
laid in the little cemetery on the other side of that 
hill, and when you are happy in Ceylon or in Eng- 
land, do not think unkindly of me, Fowler — let the 
grave cover my faults, and give me credit, at all 
events, for a good heart at the bottom.’ ‘ Hofer,’ 
said I, seizing his outstretched hand, and strug- 
gling with my tears, ‘ Hofer, do not speak thus. 
You mU yet live to be happy in Bombay, and 
perhaps we nsay meet, by and by, ini England, 
when our woes in Ceylon will be but a theme to 
talk of. But, should you die, there is not a man 
on earth will think more highly of you than I. 
I doubt if ''Mrs.'Hofer herself Entertains a higher 
esteem for you, or is more sensible of your vir- 
tues.’ ‘ Th^k you, Fowler, thank you ; you have 
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lightened my heart. Believe m%, I, did not act 
differently from what yon wonld have' acted had 
you thought as I did, and who'iiould think other- 
wise with a false friend whispering jealousy and 
rage into either ear ‘ I know it, I know it,’ 
said I, earnestly; ‘t^lniSh such thoughts from 
your mind, and if you really feel that your stay 
on earth is to be but short, ’make peace, not with 
me, but with One above, who is more ready to 
forgive than you to ask forgivene'^s.’ ‘ Fo’??ler,^ 
said he, ‘ I thank you the more for your thought- 
ful friendship. Mrs. ^Hofer 3lnd I ha^fi prayed 
earnestly together ; and* Oh ! she i# eloquent in 
prayer, and I feel that I am now gradually be- 
coming prepared to die. Reid* is J;o send a 
clergyman this evening when he takes her for a 
drive. I have told her that I* shall not live long, 
but she will not believe it, fo*r the doctors and 
my looks belie my words.’ 

“ Slwrtly afterwards Eeid and Miss Mowbray, 
having returned to the bungalow, entered with 
Mrs. Hofer. When I looked in the^ young lady’s 
face, and saw the glow of health arid happiness 
upon her cheek, and the sparkle of wit in her 
eyes, I felt almost sorry that I had surrendered 
her so easily; but P turned to her sister, and in 
the warm smile with whjch she heard J had con- 
sented to be present at the marriage, I hswi an 
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asa^ wmj^salloii for xoy former legret. ‘ Fow?- 
ler Ms;coiiseiLted, in the most kind and&iendly 
way,- to he preseht ^t your wedding, Ada,’ said 
H^r to her. ‘ I feel obliged to him,’ said she, 
* doubtless he will gladly ^t the papa on the oo 
casion, and give me away.’^*^ Ada !’ said her sister, 
reprovingly. ‘ I shall be very &appy to do so,’ 
said I, cheerfully, ‘ if" you really wish it.’ ‘ I do,’ 
said she ; ‘ but remember, you will only be a proxy 
for my guardian m England, the clergyman of 
the parish in which we were brought up. Yet 
you wid ^ve me %,way gladly, I know, for you 
would not like to meet me as Miss Mowbray 
again, lest I should expect some attention from 
you.’ ,|vHow can you permit your exuberant 
spirits such hcence, Ada?’ said Mrs. Hofer, re- 
provingly. ‘ Nay, my dear Emma,’ she rephed, 
with the most bewitching smile, ‘ Mr. Fowler and 
I understand each other; there never was any 
heart about his attentions to me — ordinary atten- 
tions, such as every man in the jungle feels bound 
to give to any young lady who will r«;eive them 
—however fhuch I may have felt for him.’ We 
all laughed off the'subject, and I positively think 
now that sh^was right. 

. “Marandhan and his wifd, with Ti^ their 
eldest son*., the Masseys from Kaduganava, the 
Bivers from Matelle, Mrs. Hofer, and myself. 
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focftied almost all the |>arty that attended 
CJaptain Eeid’s marriage with Miss Mowbray — 
one or two acquaintances frpm ®!andy joining it 
to inspect the dresses and to comment on the 
bride’s appearance. After the ceremony/ Hofer 
insisted on his wifi^ “accompanying the newly- 
married pair W Kaduganava, whither they were 
to journey in company with the Masslys, aod 
where they were to obtain breakfast. Her hus- 
band looked so* much* better that* morning, that 
Mrs. Hofer had but little objection to comply 
with his request, on^ the understanding .that I 
and Marandhan should spend the day with 
the invalid. 

“ When the wedding party had left, ah joy and 
gladness, I read to the sick man, and he dozed. H[is 
breakfast was brought in shprtly afterwards, on 
his waking ; and he had scarcely cqnpluded it, when 
one of those frightful spasms of the hfeart, the 
cause .or consequence of nervous prostration, 
seized him. He had had no violent return of 
the attack «ince he had left Lanka,* and the phyj 
sician, who attended him then, hoplU, therefore, 
that he would suffer no moi^ from them. He 
felt its approach and seemed aware fhat it would 
end fatally, for, whilst I despatched a servant for 
fhe doctor, he muttered constantly ‘ useless, use- 
less.* I returned to his bed-side, ‘ Fowler, I die,* 

voii. n. > 
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he, iSnina that my last i<hoi%hts> 
earthly things were of her. Good bye, my friend y 
good bye, MaraAdhan. We shall meet — ’ A 
violent spasm prevented his finishing the sen?, 
tence, 'but the upturned, finger indicated what 
he meant. Before the dortor had arrived, Er-: 
nest E[pfer was dead. ‘ Ah,’ said the man of 
physic, taking the arm which was stretched life- - 
lessly by his side — ‘ ah, dead, I saw how it would 
be. Aneurism of the heart, of comse.’ ‘ Why ; 
then did you give the family every reason to 
believe^ he would recover, if you foresaw this ?’ 
I asked, indignantly. ‘Bless me, Mr. Fowler,’ 
said he, astonished, ‘every reason to beheve he, 
would recover, ! — so he would had it not been for 
the spasms. I distinctly said, if there were no 
more spasms he would certainly recover for the 
present.’ 

“ I sOnt off a messenger to Kaduganava at 
once on my own horse to inform Massey of what 
had taken place, and to beg of him or his wife to 
return with Mrs. Hofer.” 

« « « * 

Such were the circumstances attending Ernest 
Hofer’s death. His history Was indeed a melan* 
choly one ! the history of Ments thrown away in 
ever-changing pursuits — of virtues clouded and 
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oJisctire^^by vacillation aind want of firmness— of 
oj^rtunities wasted and unimproved. 

■'liljs. Hofer joined her sister ^d Captain Eeid 
slmrtly after, in Colombo — broken in health and 
heart by the* trials 'and afflictions she had en- 
dured. A few months only had rolled over our 
heads, when shl»t too, was numbered with the 
dead, and we followed her hfeless body in mourn- 
ful procession to the little cemetery on the Galle 
Face. 

The charges against Mouat were fully proved, 
after a long and painfiil investigation ; ‘and the 
consequence was that he was obliged to retire 
from the service — on his pension. So much for 

having been Sir ’s cousin!* so much for the 

administration of justice in the East 1* 


* It must not be supposed that Mr. Mouat j^resented to the reader as 
a sample of Ceylon magistrates generally — quite the reverse, he was an 
exception; for, however bad the administration of justice in*the Com* 
pony's territories, in Ceylon the magistrates are, for the most part, active 
andi^pnest. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

MABANDHAN’S HISTOEY— THE SUBJUGATION OF KANDY. 

“ Why here begins this morning story right*’ 

Comedy of Errors, act v., sc. 1. 

In the course of my intimacy, whilst in the' 
jungle, with Marandhan, my intelligent and 
honest Kandian friend, I frequently asked him 
to give me an (Sijtline of his life, which, after 
a little importunity on my part, and* reluctance 
on his, he consented to do, and during my sub- 
sequent leisure hours, I put the relation he had 
given me at various times into order, as a con- 
nected narrative. 

His father, Baddoola Modhar, was but just 
past hj^ prime, when the Kandian provinces 
became subject to England, that is to say^fin 

1815. A Modliar is a native officer over a tik)u- 

' ( 

sand men. Or rather was so in the times of Ean- 
dian independence. Above the Modliars- Were 
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the Disiauves or governors of districts, then came 
the Adigars, the first of whom appears to have 
combined the offices of Prime Minister and Com- 
mander-in-chief, and b^ow the Modliars were the 
MohandiramS, and a h(^t of minor officials. Of 
the importance of* the Modliars as a body, the 
history of Ceylon affords many proofs— native 
armies were often comm^ded, and provinces 
governed, by individual members of the body ; 
hence the eageAiess of the Kandian population 
to attain to the dignity, and their pride in it 
when attained, are by no means extrjiordinary. 
At present the title is conferred ujton those who 
most faithfully and honestly serve their foreign 
masters ; ‘and the Governor at»Colpmbo — at the 
time of which I write *an old grey-headed Pe- 
ninsular warrior, Sir Colin Campbell, the very 
beau-idml of an old soldier — ^^^as the fountain of 
honour. 

Baddoola was brought up in the Kandian 
Court, his family having been ancient and 
wealthy. • Frequent communications with Co- 
lombo, both tinder the Dutch and its more recent 

'■t 

masters, the English, had produced a spirit of 
inquiry amongst the Kandian nobles, which led 
them to seek infotmation from every available 
source, and hence accounts of European customs 
■and European politics were eagerly sought and 
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^teutively sfniidied by the more active of the native 
prinoea Wido'ama Singha, the reigning sovc^ 
reign from 1798(to the final conquest of the itt» 
terior, did not encourage such researches, buti 
without absolutely forbidding thenr, afieeted m 
indifference to everything European, which had 
its due_ weight of course, with the sycophants by 
whom he was surrounded. No despotism was 
ever more pure and unalloyed than that of 
Kandy. Thfi will of the mdnarph was irre- 
sistible and uncontrolled — ^the lives of his cour- 
tiers and the property of his subjects were equally 
at hk dispesal, and it may therefore be eadly 
imagined, that his example had overpowermg 
weight and influence. Information .respecting 
European science and history was consequently 
obtained only by -^stealth or secresy, and the 
enquiring- mmd bf Baddoola was obliged to 
resort to stratagem and dissimulation, in order 
to obtain the wished for enlightenment. <■ 
According to Marandhan, Wickrama was not the 
idiot — ^the cruel, blood-thirsty monster — ^he h^ 
been represented by English writers. Subject to 
sudden bursts of ungovernable fury, during whh^ 
no one near him was safe, he certainly was, and; 
during these fits, he often ordered that to be doimi 
which, at cooler moments, he w;ould repeat )(4i 
but, did the Eirst Adigar use his authority ding 
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weetiy, the iniquitcnis sentence, if the exechtiMi 
•jrere delayed, was generally cancelled in moments 
of calmness. If the First Ad^gar himself, how- 
ever, united with the sovereign, in sudden ftuy or 
premeditated malice, against any individual so 
condemned, there was neither hope of mercy nor 
humanity. The most barbarous punishments 
that Oriental ingenuity could invent were ex- 
hausted upon the unhappy wretches, and, for 
weeks and months after some of^ these horrible 
executions, a settled gloom pervaded the capital 
and its neighbourhood, during which men, whis- 
pering, asked each otherj who woul<f probdbly be 
the next victims. 

Baddoola was one of the most active in urging 
Ihe extensive use of European arms by the^Kan- 
dian soldiers, and the substiUbtion of European 
military discipline and tactics for jibpse ^hich had 
previously prevailed amongst his countrymen. 
In these measures he was thwarted by most of 
the Adigars, but encouraged by a few of the 
more influential, until it was insidiously whis- 
pered to Wickrama, that the arms and discipline, 
thus spreading amongst the mountains, and in the 
provinces, might be used with as much effect 
ajgainst him in Kah^y as against the English 
m Colombo. An order .was consequently israed 
that all such reforms should cease — that those 
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already possessing the musket or pistol were to 
tetain them, but that the further manufaetco^ 
and importation 4f either, should be at once dis- 
continued. Marandhan distinctly remembers (for 
he is stiU alive) his father’s grief at. this order 
which only preceded the final struggle for. inde- 
pendence by two years ; he can still vividly recall 
to his recollection the hurried step with which 
Baddoola paced up and down the court-yard of 
his Kandian house, the "muttered indignation, 
the prophecy of destruction and ruin, and the 
final determination to risk his head in an at- 
tempt 'to ha^e the order reversed. But he did 
not succeed, and the equipment of the army re- 
mained half -Eultopean, half Asiatic, with the 
defects of both, and without the strength of 
either — in the coiidition in which it was subse- 
quently found lyhen the British general advanced 
upon Kfoidy. 

One incident of those far-off boyish days, seen 
dimly and indistinctly, through the mists of thirty 
years, has still dwelt upon Maraudhan^s memory. 
His father and he were occupying the usual apart- 
ments of the officer of the guard in the palace. 
The great temple, containing the hallowed relic 
of the tooth of Budha — “ the most precious thing 
in tlie world” in Budhistic estimation— rose 
loftily and heavily, dingy with the ruthless htfnd 
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4 >f time, which had played witii it so long, right 
opposite to the window . of tlj^ri; principal apart* 
ment. A conrt-yard was beneath, between the 
palace on 6ne side a^jd the temple on the other, 
and Marandhan, a lively boy of ten years of age, 
was leaning from the window and looking down 
upon the flags below, thinking probably of the 
last game he had enjoyed, the new pony or the 
young elephant, that had been presented to him, 
and wondering when his father, whom he ex- 
pected soon, would ^return. Occasionally a ser- 
vant or an officer croissed the ccfart; and their 
various head-dresses, seen with this 'bird’s-eye 
view, amused the little idler. , At length a 
thought struck him. ' He went into the apart- 
ment, and taking out a wooden toy, with his 
name neatly cut upon it, sfeme^hat resembling 
in shape the smooth rounded top of an umbreUa- 
hancUe, he stationed himself again at the window 
and watched the court-yard. At lengthy a figure 
issued fijom the door directly beneath, and turn- 
ing at the threshold to speak to some one fol- 
lowing, stood stlQ for a moment. Nothing could 
be more opportune for Marandhan ; it was just 
, what he wanted,' so holding the little tqy, the 
pleriah, stB he calls It, over the h^d of the figufe 
fbeneath, he let it fall, withmathemati/^al accmaicy, 
into the strange head-dress beneath — strange, even 

L 3 
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for Kandy, tiie native place of extraordinary Kead^ 
Presses— and, seeing Miat lie had been successfiil, 
(dapped his hands joyfully at the open window. 
Kie recipient of this exjjraordinary' donation, 
looked upwards, and, in a moment, the <50urt- 
yard was fiUed with earnest gazers at the win- 
dow, and at its youthful occupant. “ The king !” 
gasped little Marandhan, as he saw the upturned 
head — “the king !” There was d quick step on 
the corridor without, and suddenly his father 
stood befoi;e him — r“ Unfortunate boy,” shouted 
he, wildiy, dra^gihg him at the same time from 
the wmd()w — “unfortunate boy, what have you 
done ? Hurry ^away, lest you be seized.” 

But it was too late. Steps were heard too dis- 
tinctly by both father and son without, and these 
steps were too yapidly approaching to leave any 
doubt of the object of the intruders. “ In the 
name of the lofty king of kings, Wickrama-Sree- 
Hamadhan-Singha,” said an officer, putting his 
hand on Marandhan’s shoulder. 

“ I preceded you to arrest him,” said Baddoola, 
qui#ly, handing over his son to the officer, “ and 
now I go to call out the guard for the execution.” 

The father, agonized at heaH, but (witlj^ that; ; 
extraordinary self-control on important occasions 
which Asiatics alone possess in perfection), out-; 
wardly calm and unembarrassed, hurried off to ; 
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tli6 Fiiut Adigar to offer his fortune for the Sub‘- 
stitution of another lad, some |infbrtimate unloved* 
slave, for his son, but h#was again too late, for 
before he had reached the rfourt below, he heard 
an officer shouting out, “ Tne lofty king of kings, 
Wickrama-Sree-Hamadhan-Singha, lord of ten 
thousand elephants, awail;s the criminal in the 
BajdM hall.” Now the Eajaki hall was that 
where sentences of death were ’decreed by the 
Kandian kings, .and the very name told Baddoola 
and Marandhan what sentence, at that moment, 
was intended. 

At the head of this long, blue -covered Eajaki 
hall Marandhan saw the offended Majesty of 
Ceylon sitting on his tlirone. The courtiers stood 
at some distance, and Maran^an and his guards, 
as was the wont of Kandian btiquette, advanced 
on their hands and knees towards the upper end 
of th® apartment. 

“ Let the youth stand forth,” said the king, 
and bravely did the little hero step Ihto thefmiddle 
of the open space, regarding himself, and being 
regarded by all who surrounded him, as doom^. 

“ You are Marandhan, son of Baddoola Mod- 
litr, you not ?” asked the king. 

“The words of my lord the king of kings aife 
wise,” answered Marandhan, who was ah ihd^ " 
pient courtier, “lam.” 

The courtiers regarded each other, as mpeh as 
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to Sky, “Behold the wisdom of the one and the 
Audacity of the otl^er.” i 

“ That pUrtah, therf is yours,” said the ting, 
throwing it to him. 

“Wonderful wisdom,” whispered the attend- 
ants, whilst Marandhan confessed the ownerr > 
ship. 

'“ Tou dropped it from the window five minutes ? 
ago?” 

The courtiers opened their ^es, and nodded 
more than..ever. Marandhan assented again. 

“Your conducCT|iOws a recklessness of life,” 
said the ting, “ and a carelessness of consequences,- 
both bad. An assault upon the sacred majesty 
of my person cannot he overlooked ; if, however, 
you have anything "to say in your defence, I will 
hear you, boy.” 

“ Wonderful clemency,” whispered one courtier. 

“ To think of his throwing it at the king I” 
said the second. 

Marandhan* caught the words, and turning 
quickly round, replied, boy-like, “ I did not 
thfbw the plertah at the king; I dropped it on 
the funny head-dress.” 

“ Audadious criminal !” said the courtiers.Jrown- 

{ 

ing terribly. 

“What says he?” asked the king. 

The wo^s of the boy were repeated. The 
king smiled- — 
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“ Send for Baddoola Modliar,” said he, “ he shall 
himself execute my sentence omthe youth.” 

“Very just,” muttered a (purtier, whose old 
teethless gums grinned agam at the facetious 
thought of a father cutting <m his son’s head or 
chopping his son’s body into pieces ! 

Baddoola came. “ Tliat boy of yours, Bad* 
doola,” said the king, “ is a quick-witted'iiad. 
He dropped \hQ’plertofh on me as*! was going to 
the temple, and might have done much hurt ; but 
he says it was not t'be king, but the fc^y head* 
dress he aimed at, and •a yol^P^whft can make so 
nice a distinction at his age may do something 
good when he grows up. Take him away from 
the court, and bring him up somewhere else. I 
have no fency for having plevtahs dropping from 
the windows upon me as I pass.” 

“ What wonderful mercy !” exclaimed ‘the cour- 
tiers, loudly, as the king retired. “ We are truly 
rejoiced,” said one of the oldest to Baddoola ; “ he 
is a fine hoy.” So ended that adventure, and 
Marandhan saw Wickrama-Singha no more. 

In the billy district of the south-east Marand- 
han was brought up, upon his father’s principal 
proper^, for the hext two years — ^two happy, 
eventless years — during which he gleamed much 
of Budhism and the elements of natiye litera- 
ture, with mudb too of ihe history of Ms country. 
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aa old priest in the vicinity. Those ye8a»i 

were ^erwaids well remembered; the lull hsni 

f<we the storm ; subsequent trouble and calamity* 

rendered their aspiict on, the memory that of a:; 

green oasis in a weary desert. It was near a; 

little village called Kapera that he lived, seeiug : 

his father but seldom ; of his mother ,he knew; 

and heard little, for she had been divorced and,; 

had died years 'before. The routine of one day 

was that of every day. The morning ofiering in 

the temple laid upon the altar of Budha, the daily ! 

conversation iwithSH^e aged priest, Gatro, who 

superintehded his studies, and loved the opening 

intelligence and ripe boyish energy of the youth ; 

the daily meal with two ' y oimger brothers, with 

whom however he associated but little because he 
*. 

was the eldest and*^ aped the man ; the evening 
stroll to Gatro or over the hiUs in quest of game, 
or to ponder over some palm-leaf volume uecom- 
mended to his study or on some lesson learned 
that day. Such was the even tenor of his way 
these two years, long afterwards remembered with 
fondness and regret combined. 

It was^but seldom that Baddoola made his ap- 
pearance^lvents were hastenihg to a crisis in the 
capital. A diipcarded minister fled to the Ei^Ush; 
at Colombo and demanded assistance in the name > 
of the Kandian people and^nobles to dethrone a? 
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DioasteT. Ever ready to draw their swords' in de- 
fence of the wretched, and to distroy all tyrants 
(not of their own creation), tM English listened 
favourably to the Adigar. fienevolence, S3rm- 
pathy, love for a distressed nationality, argued 
th^, urge us onwards to Kandy.' We will go 
and dethrone this monster, whose crimes call to 
heaven, earth, and us for punishment, and then 
we win rule the country justly for our sovereigptt 
lord King George the Third, if these assisted 
Kandians wiU submit ^o us, and if they will not — 
they must be made. So^ in accordance with the 
invitation, troops marched to Kandy. Strange to 
say, the Kandian people, so much tyrannized over 
and oppressed by this horrid Wickrama, preferred 
fighting against, instead of with, their protectors, 
and they fought bravely too, Ba^dpola showing 
himself a man in the struggle able to command 
and do*good service in the cause of his country; 
but Enghsh soldiers, and Malays with European 
discipline and English officers, were more than a 
match for ill-disciplined Kandian troops however 
brave. Kandy was occupied — the king fled. A 
pidtry affair, said the English, all over^,^eady. 
They were mistaken.* ^Troops assemblei^feom all 
the districts, not to join the discarded Adigar and 
the disinterested protectors of- Kandian houses 
and lives, but to fight ag^ainst both. Kandy Was 
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invested. It lies beautifiiUy in a valley, with- sen 
artifi^ 
amid 

neighbouring heights. T^ese heights were man- 
fhlly attacked by tfe Kandians and won. Major 
Davie, the commandant, hung out the white flag, 
and spoke of capitulation. 

“ You have wantonly invaded our county, and 
we win make you smarffor it^’ said the Kan- 
dians, grimly, “ if you do not depart at once.” 

“ But our sick and cur stores,” urged the 
Majof. 

“ AU must be left,” said Wickrama, “ we will 
take care of both.” 

“ Our hves — ” said the Major. 

“ Are safe, if yc^i delay not,” he rephed, “ but 
linger and yop die, every man of you, unless 
indeed 1 keep one in a cage as a sample of the 
men that invaded our country in these times.” 

The Major went, yielding everything, even the 
unfortunate Adigar whom British protection 
had brought back to Kandy ! The less said, of 
his fate the better. Fiends cannot conceive 
more diabolical punishments and torture, than 
Oriental ferocity can execute. 

They marched out of the town these down- 
cast, down-looking English soldiers and Malays, 
Davie at their head — ^ferodous Kandians, thirsting 


lake to the south — ^like a glimpse of blue 
ivy clou^i in the sky — ^as seen from the 
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for their blood, at their rear. Thej came to the 
liverj the MahaveUi river, a few miles from 
Eandy, and they stopped th^e, not li^g to 
oross without boats. “ Lingei/ and you di^’ was 
forgotten. 

“We want boats, go, geff us boats,” said the 
Major, greatly reheved as Kandy disappeared in 
the distance, and the terrible Kandians became 
less numerous. 

“ What, you* loiter*!” urged a friendly native 
servant, “you had ^better not. Cross without 
boats, cross with r^'Js, with anything, but cross 
if you would save your lives.” 

“ Impertinence,” said the Major, as he used 
his riding- whip freely on the hack .of the adviser 
— “ impertinence. There is my lesson, you have 
given me yours — ^there, and inhere, and there.” 

Such is Marandhan's accoiln^ o/ the transac- 
tion — his father was in Kandy at €he time. 
What* need to linger on such scenes? They 
t were aU butchered — every one of them — some 
<m the bank, some in the river, all except the 
ungaUant Major, and he, they say, lived for 
many years in a remote Kandian village, ashamed 
to look his countrymen in the face, and despised 
by his captors. 

7 But Anglo-Saxon breasts do n^t brook such 
blows with impunity. That butchery sealed the 
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fiite of the Kandian provinces. 'There was M) 
moro irresolation, no more hesitation at ColomM. 
’^Eroom were maiKhed from all directions npbh 
the <^ital. It \ was speedily taken — formCT 
disasters were reti^eved, .and the entire country 
subdued. 

In the recesses of the mountains at Kapera, 
Marandhan heard of these events, and feared 
daily intelligence of his father’s death, but it 
came not, nay, in due time, ijaddoola himself 
made his appearance — ^his king had been taken 
— the .country on all sides had submitted, and 
there was then no more hope. He had been 
known as an energetic enemy, however, by. the 
English, and ,a party of troops was sent by the 
Commandant of a fort in the neighbourhood, to 
destroy the ModHat’s house and capture himself. 

Baddoola was, aWare of the impending danger. 
He had Some troops so attached to himself per- 
sonally, with him, that many of them wer^ ready 
to risk life in the vain attempt to save him from 
superior power. If they could not biing safety 
to him, however, they could intelligence, and 
accordingly he was minutely informed, by mes- 
sengers, of all that went on in the British quar- 
ters. Distinctly does Marapdhan remember that 
dreadful time-t—the determination of Baddoola t# 
defend his house to the last — ^the tears and eh-^ 
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, of Ids wives and family, and of the vene- 

pihle Oatro to endeavour to alter hia resolution — 
the devotion with which his followers armed fo» 
,the sacrifice — all remain deeplj and clearly gravai 
.upon his retentive merjory. 

At the rear of the housfe, its only accessible 
quarter, a sloping plain stretched down to a mass 
'of irregular rocks, which formed the outworks of 
the little cit^el. The women had been sent away 
into the jungle,* but the three youthful sons had 
begged to die with their father, and, after much 
entreaty, had prevailed on him to ajlo'«7 them 
to remain, yet not until Marandh^ had bravely 
and boyishly declared that he would not leave the 
house alive. Baddoola, with «a chosen band of 
devoted followers, postel himself on the rocks to 
attack the advancing foes the /noment they should 
make their appearance — Maraildhan, with a pistol 
he had learned to use, was stationed ht a safe 
upper*window, whilst, with silent grim resolu- 
lacm, the warriors took their various places here 
^d there* on, that fatal day. Everything was 
prepared. A meal had been eaten in silence — ‘ 
the god of war had been invoked by sacrifice to 
aid their arms, a rite contrary to Budhistic faith, 
^d oidy used in extreme cases — and, without 
noise or conftision, each took his p^st in the full 
eiqjectation of speedily meeting death. 
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The red coats, -which make the British soldiift 
so cdnspicTioos a mark in mountaim waj&e, at 
'length^made theirpappearance, as expected, in th^ 
Umix. The house \v)f Baddoola was well known, 
and they came on n^pidly^and surely, their officer 
wisely marching with them as much as possible 
under the cover of the trees and hills . But 
at length they were fully exposed to the rifles of 
the marksmen on the rocks. Baddoola gave the 
signal, and in a moment eight men, out of a 
party of fifty, fell, some of them dead, the ma- 
jority wounded, in the way of their comrades. 
It was a terrible stroke, but there was no hesita- 
tion on the part of the officer. The troops 
rushed on impetuously, and the Kandians, twelve 
in number, made precipitately for the house, 
exposing themselves to the fire of the soldiers 
as they did so, who took such advantage of the 
opportunity that nine only reached it, some, even 
of these, wounded, and, for some time, Marand- 
han did not know whether his father was one 
of the fortunate nine or not. 

On rjished the troops, now breasting the rocks, 
and pausing in their shelter for a little. N<^’ a 
shako made its appearance above them, not a ]%d 
coat was -visible anywhere i^”a crevice, hut antm- 
erring ball fqund it out, and there was little jop- 
portunity for reprisal — an incessant fire it is tame 
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kept up from the rocks upon tke windows of 
the bouse, a fire which was comparatively hann- 
lessy however, for the defenders easily protected 
themselves behind the jutting Cornices and ‘pillars. 

; At length the officer^in cor^unan^ of the troops 
attempted, and admirably executed, a stratagem 
uf material benefit to his party. Suddenly a wild 
“ hurra ” was heard from* the, rocks, and forty 
shakos were as suddenly raised) on the bayonet- 
points only hcfwever), above tlfeir shelter. A 
shower of balls from the house, as was expected 
pattered about in Wery direction, and .then the 
troops roused themselves with a shbut in earnest, 
and made briskly for the house. Befofe its de- 
fenders could reload their muskets, they had 
gained the steps, and were completely sheltered 
in the broad verandah beneath, but not before 

f 

Baddoola had had time to pick down one more of 
of the devoted company, he having reserved a 
number of loaded rifles in readiness for his own 


use. 

With axeSj^with which the British soldiers were 
provided, the outer door was soon destroyed — 
Mai^dhan from his post above, which he had 
promised not to leave, hearing fearfully the re- 
lated blows, the loud crash of the falling door, 
:and the hand'to-hand encounter ^which at once 
.commenced. Baddoola hims elf was one of the 
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fiist to Ml, althoagh xmseen by his companii^ 
and supporters, and not being distinguished in 
];iis dress from the,^ other Kandians, unknown to 
the British. The '^defenders of the house now 
rushed hurriedly upiithe stairs of the' court-yard, 
whilst the British soldiers paused beneath, few 
there were deadly marksmen above, and exposure 
to their fire was certain death. 

At length a voice was heard, ringing like a bell 
through the house, amid the silence of the mo- 
ment, interrupted only now and then by a stifled 
groan, a. voice ofiering, in iiAperfect Singhalese, 
quarter «to the-others if Baddoola were “ delivered 
up to jilbtice, and the fire arms surrendered.” 
Marandhan, from his room above, heard the fatal 
summons, and missed not a word ; whilst he saw 
determination upon the faces of some of the 
Kandians, and irresolution upon others. A pause 
of a few minutes followed, which, to the anxious 
boy, ignorant of his father’s fate, 'seemed an age. 
At length a brave follower of the house, whose 
ancestors for many generations had been retainers 
in it, stepped from a room above, in the Modliar’s 
coat, and shouted to the officer below, “ I sur- 
render then, on condition that the lives of the 
household be spared.” 

“ We make jio conditions with rebels,” was the 
reply; “but our object is to secure Baddoola 
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«nd tlie anus— we «are not fiaa: any thiug 

The bitere devotee inarched down, and snrren- 
dered himself to the soldiers, j/lence reigning in 
the house ; ^jut its occupant^/ pondering much, 
ai^ thinking rapidly as mew only do think in 
such trying times. 

“ Is Baddoola’s son in the house ?” asked the 
oflicer. 

“ He was notfdso promised,” saidPthe pretended 
Baddoola 

“ No, on the hoiiour of a British officer, he 

• • 

shall be unmolested ; but I would s^ak to <him,” 
said the brave commander of the troops. 

“ He doubts if that is Baddoola— Marandhan, 
your father’s safety depends on you,” whispered 
a voice near the boy. 

“ Marandhan,” called the prisoner from below. 
“ Marandhan, my son, come hither.’^ 

“ I come, father,” was the boy’s reply from 
above, as he boimded down the stairs. No sooner 
had he rea^jfied the hall beneath, than he clung to 
the fettered prisoner, crying out, “0 my father, 
my fether, do not go.” 

“ That is enough,” said the officer,” I am con* 
tent,” and, as he said so, the quick ears of the 
dissimulating boy heard a feint voice from fife 
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of the afiartment asking, “ Who calls me-r-is 
Marandhan, myson?” 

A. soldier heard the faint gurgling Sound, and 
stooped to put t™ f§Jlen foe into an easier pos- 
ture; but he knemnot a, word <lf Suighalese, and, 
amid the tramplin^i of the soldiers’ feet on the 
pavement of tlie verandah, the fiirther exclama- 
tions of the reviving Baddoola were unheededi 
He had lain there felled by a blow from a clubbed 
musket, insensible, from the first irruption of the 
soldiers into the house, and was only now regain- 
ing his lost senses. 

Oxen werfe yoked, by the orders of the pre- 
tended '^Baddoola, and everything likely to expe- 
dite the depa.rtuiie of the troops hastened. The 
wounded and dead, with the fire-arms, were 
deposited in the (rade native carts, with which 
Singhalese houses* of any pretension abound, and 
in a few minutes, their preparations and search 
completed, the red coats were winding their way 
back to the fort, with their heroic prisoner. 

Scarcely had they reached the rocks which had 
been the scene and cause of so much bloodshed, 
when flames burst from the dwelling, and the cry 
was raised, It is on fire whether fired by the 
troops or by accident, Mar^dhan is stiU igno- 
rant. -The dead and wounded of the Kandians 
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had all been carefully conveyed to ifemote parts of 
the building, some for the funeral rites, others to 
be attended to, and have their injuries treated 
according to Singhalese sden^jie. A scene, there- 
fore,, of frightfiil confusion fh^^sued, during which 
Marandhan waited on his father, who had been 
conveyed into the open air and placed under the 
shade of a fig-tree. 

. In a few moments the whole^ house was en- 
veloped in a mass of flames, its peculiarly com- 
bustible character hastening, tenfold, the rapidity 
of its destruction. \^t length, Baddoela’s suffer- 
ings soothed, and his* burning thirst allayed, 
Marandhan had time to turn his attention to 
the blazing house, and, as he did so, the thought 
of his two little brothers, locked up in a small 
chamber above, .flashed into/his mind. He ran 
wildly towards the house, and'wpul^ have rushed 
into the midst of the fire, had he not been violently 
withheld by some of the _ servants. A ladder 
was obtained, and an entry attempted by a win- 
dow in a* room adjoining that in which the 
youths were confined, for the chamber in which 
they had thus been locked for safety, looked into 
the court-yard within — ^but it was to no purpose 
that the attempt was ^made, the flames had gained 
the complete mastery of Jhe building, and all hope 
of rescuing them was speedily abandoned. 

VOL. n. M 
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Baddoola 'v^as kept strictly ignorant of the 
sacrifice which had been made to save his life, 
totil news came from the British fort, that an 
attempted rescue h^d failed, and that the prisoner 
had been immediately shot to prevent any furiher 
efforts of the same kind. Then, and then only, 
did Gatro venture to inform him of the price 
which had been paid for his life, of the noble 
heroism which had inspired and carried out so 
magnanimous a deed. The follower who had 
thus devoted himself to death for his beloved 
master, had been standing beside Baddoola when 
he received thl; blow of the musket, and knowing 
him to be insensible, had taken advantage pf the 
incident to offer up his own life as a sacrifice, in 
place of the more valuable one of his master, a 
sacrifice which, had Baddoola been made acquainted 
with it, before, it ^was consmnmated, he would pro- 
bably, nay certainly, in Marandhan’s opinion, have 
prevented. 

And now commenced a new existence in the 
chequered life of Marandhan. The wihare, or 
Budhistic temple, of which Gatro was the chief, 
and in which Baddoola had been tenderly nursed, 
was regarded by the British as a hotbed of rebel- 
lion and sedition, and, accordingly, a party of 
soldiers was sent soon after to demolish it. No 
resistance was made. The more valuable oma- 
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ments were carried off by the destroyers, whilst 
Gutro preserved, at considerable risk to himself, 
what he regarded as the most precious contents flf 
the building, a few relics and volumes, and with 
these he laboriously ;made •* his way to Kandy, 
where his learning and pietjr raised him to a high 
position amongst the Bu^istic hierarchy. Bad- 
doola was then obliged, with his followers and 
family, to take to the jungle, for^information had 
been given to *the British Government, that he 
was still alive, and his making his appearance in 
any of the more :^fluented parts of. the island, 
where he was known,' would hav^ been* certain 
death. 

A life of hardsliip and wildnfcss was that which ' 
Marandhan now led for two years more, yet one 
which, to the precocious boy,* much nearer man- 
hood than he would have beeh jn :^he less stimu- 
lating climate of temperate regions, was by no 
means a disagreeable one. He hunted and fished 
with his father’s followers, often encountering the 
wild beasts of the forest, often obliged to spend 
the night amid the branches of a tree, whilst 
Baddoola, apparently absorbed in providing for 
the scanty wants of his little camp, was really in 
active correspondence with numerous influential 
chiefs, organising a general rising-rone last bl6w 
for the independence of their beloved mountains. 

M 2 
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During tlrife pc»rtion of Hs life, Marandhan 
was often brought into contact with the wild 
Inhabitants of the most rugged portions of 
Oeylon, called Veddahs ; men, whose home is in 
hollow trees and mves— rwhose constant com- 
panions are serpenti, leopards,* and wild ele- 
phants — whose occupation is hunting, and who 
have few of the attributes of humanity, but a 
language of their own, and bodies similar to 
those of the lowest and most degraded of man- 
kind. Amongst these outcasts from all refine- 
ment andi civilisation, evpfi natural affection 
seems unawabod, except in the maternal bosom. 
Amongst them, as amongst other inferior animals, 
not much lower in the scale of animated nature, 
the father cares little or nothing for his offspring, 
the mother alone w^l tend and wiU fight for it, 
retaining howev^ but seldom any affection for the 
father ; most probably ignorant indeed where the 
father of her child is, or whether she shall ever see 
him again. Here is truly the state of nature, and 
if European philosophers, who advocate a return 
to it — if any such there be in these years — would 
thoroughly understand it, let them study the 
condition of the wild tribes of South Australia 
or the Veddahs of Ceylon. Compare the nabed 

I 

* Properly eheetah^—l have called them leopards throughout, thi|t name 
being more familiar to English readers. They are sometimes called 
Oetfhm UgerB, 
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savage that usurps the sacred ua'ine of woman, 
whose matted hair hangs filthily down upon her 
shoulders full of dirt and vermin ; whose fiattened 
nose, and projecting lips, form the greater con- 
trast with the large shining teeth, only to exhibit 
the dark colour of the skirf the more strikingly ; 
whose infant seated on her hip, grasps her coarse 
rough-skinned body, with its legs, and draws 
nourishment firom the flattened elongated breast 
—compare such a picture with the monkey whose 
infant clasps its body with its arms and legs, as 
she jumps lithely'from bough to bough — and 
then compare it with the civilised wdnian of 
Europe or America, whose grace lights up, as 
with sunshine, her lyippy homfe, and whose 
beauty is a thing for men to worship . . . and deny, 
if you can, what cultivation can do on the one 
hand, and how near, on the eth^r, degeneracy 
can bring the most excellent of created things, to 
bruteliood. 

The cultivation which was the result of Gatro’s 
careful training and instruction, was, during these 
two years, almost eradicated, and little left except 
a taste merely for more elevated pursuits, when 
ease or prosperity might give an opportunity to 
resume the studies^ thus interrupted, and the 
course of life thus abruptly ended.. 

But affairs were now ripening for another 
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contest betwe^ tlie brave Kandians, and their 
bravOT and more disciplined masters. The insur- 
rtiOtion broke ont, under Baddoola’s direction, in 
his own immediate neighbourhood, ^e Agent 
of Government, with a considerable body of troops, 
rode forth to crush the insurrection by a single 
well-timed blow, but fell in the attempt, and the 
troops, having been drawn into an ambuscade by 
the wary %nd (srafty Elandian, were almost aU 
destroyed. Eebellion at once blazed throughout 
the land, like the wild fire of the prairie, as it 
courses over the ground, swift, sure, and dreadful. 
District' ^er district rose in arms, chief after 
chief, encouraged by the success of others, or 
animated with* patriotic .hopes, put themselves 
at the head of their retainers and guards, and 
“ hydra-headed rebellion,” was seen everywhere, 
— everywhere rousing itself like a giant, for the 
struggle. A priest of Budha, a distant relative 
of Wickrama, tlirew off his yellow robes* and 
proclaimed himself King of Elandy, wliilst the 
brother-in-law of the very Adigar who* had fled 
from Wickrama’s cruelty, and who had urged 
the march of the English upon Kandy, put him- 
self at the head of the insurrection. 

Kapittipola, for such wa^ the name of this 
entei^rising and courageous chief, was a man 
formed for such hazardous undertakings'. His 
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oouiage was not that of the cantions, wa^ 
general, , whose Fabian tactics would destroy his 
enemy by delay, and whose measures would pr». 
bably succeed with more persevering people. 
Kis dispos^ion was ijnpetuous, and his courage 
was only redeemed from the imputation of rashr 
ness by his well-calculated estimate of the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. Sudden 
unlooked-for success of some kind, he argued, 
was the only means*likely to bring the country 
around him with promptitude and energy, and he 
therefore risked mu^^ji to attain such success. Nor 
was he disappointed. 'The news 4spread,* as such 
news only can spread amongst an excised people, 
that a large detadiment of 'British troops had 
been cut to pieces on their way from Elandy 
to the South — KapittipolaV name was in every 
mouth, and the Kandians grasped^ their weapons 
and rushed to the combat, in the hope that the 
star bf their unfortunate country was once more 
in the ascendant, and that independence might be 
finally achieved. 

' “ During the three following months,” writes an 
English officer at that time (1817) in Ceylon, “ our 
a^irs assumed a most melancholy aspect. Our 
little army was much exhausted and reduced by 
the enemyi fatigue, privation, an^ disease. The 
rebellion was unchecked; all our efforts had been 
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smpto'eutly fruitless ; not a leader of anj 
^nence had been taken, not a district subdued or^ 
t^qtiillized. Kapittipola’s vigilance seeme^ 
eyerywhere in active exercise, Kapittipola’s energy 
equal to every task. This, was a melancholy time 
to ^ose of us on the' scene of action, and many 
began to despond and augur from bad to worse, 
prophesying, what indeed seemed far from im- 
probable, that the few districts still attached to 
us would join, the enemy; ‘that t'he communica- 
tion between Colombo and our head-quarters at 
Kandy would be cut off, and^(.hat we should soon 
be obliged to evacuate thfe country and fight our 
way out of it.” 

Baddoola was one of the most active and ener- 
getic of Kapittipola’s generals, and in the species 
of incessant guerillaJ^warfare which he adopted, 
was eminently supc&ssful. Marandhan accompa- 
nied him ih his rapid marches over the mountain!^ 
and across the country, a kind of service for ^hich 
his previous training in the jungle admirably 
fitted hill. 

Two causes, however, combined to render this 
partial and local success of little ultimate bene1p[|, 
rather indeed of the most pernicious injury, 
the country generally. The first was the w;ant. of 
warlike implenqents and ammimition on the pa^ 
of the popular leaders, whose pecuniaij resource 
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weire'iiy fib” means equal to tkeir energy and deter- 
mination. The second was that invariable good 
fortune, which makes the British advice in thd* 
East the mafch of destiny, which no accident can 
arrest, no temporary lAsses retard. The chiefe 
became jealous of the priest, who was to rea^ 
the principal advantage from all these successes. 
They asked themselves why he should assume to 
be the successor ^of Wickrama ; wjiy they should 
not appoint a king of their own, who should be 
responsible only to them, who should look to 
them alone as the supporters of hi^ throne, the 
causes of his prosperity. * Accordingly thpy chose 
another sovereign ; dissension became rife amongst 
them. Kapittipola and Baddoofa adhered to their 
first choice, the others would give him no allcr 
giance and yield him no ftalty. United the 
ICandians might possibly at this juncture have 
succeeded in again achieving independence, al- 
though I cannot agree with Marandhan in think- 
ing that such a consummation would haye ulti- 
mately be5n for the good of the country, but, 
distracted by dissension, and divided by clashing 
interests and pretensions, all hope of ultimate 
success was foolish. 

The leadership of IJhpittipola might have been 
of the most consummate character* for prudence 
and' ability ; Baddoola’s exertions, unwearied and 

M 3 
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itiooessM, . in cutting off detachments and 0U^> 
jplies, in harassing, worrying, destroying j hut if 
Ihis leades^ship and these exertions were hot afe- 
tively seconded by other chiefs, apd in other 
districts, success was impossible. At length 
Hi^s came into such a condition that Kapitti- 
i^la’s defeat was rejoiced in by his opposing 
fellow-countrymen; many of them sold their 
neutrality, some their aid, to the British ; and, 
persecuted, distracted, worried, and harassed by 
domestic treason, defeated by foreign power, he 
gave up the cause of Kand;/ as lost, and, in a fit 
of desp£(jr, pdb an end to his own Hfe. The pre- 
tender to the throne, whom he had so bravely 
supported, wds t^en, and, with every mark of 
ignominy, put to death. The sacred tooth of 
Budha, the precious relic which had been taken 
from the temple a^ Kandy by the popular party, 
at the very outbreak of the rebellion, was re- 
captured, and, that relic once in the hands of the 
British,, .resistance ceased, “ for whoever possesses 
the tooth-relic,” said the old Singhalese tradition, 
“ is the master of Ceylon.” 

Aware of these circumstances and of the fu- 
tility of the stand which he now almost alone was 
making, against the foe, Baddoola again retreated 
into the jungle, where, for the two past years, he 
^^kd lived, with his family, a nomadic life, 
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^adiments were sent against him &om vaiioim 
quarters, it being determined by the General at 
iCandy that he should be destroyed Colon<4 
Carroll froya the North, and Major Johnstone 
from the South, with considerable bodies of 
troops, penetrated into tlfe forest, and pded 
and directed by Singhalese spies, tracked out 
the fugitive, who, with a band of one hundred 
followers, his wives, and his only grown-up son, 
was retreating deeper and deeper amongst the 
mountains, into the heart of the jungle. His- 
object was to draw 'his adversaries into an am- 
buscade, as he had done before, Snd to 'destroy 
one detachment before the other had time to 
succomr it. The British of&cers "were aware of 
, his intentions, and, indeed, of almost every move- 
ment he made, for there were traitors in his little 
camp, who informed the spies* of everything tliat 
was going on there, of the very measures which 
were canvassed and the resolutions taken by him, 
so far as known to his followers. 

- At length Baddoola had arrived at the position 
he sought, a rugged defile, in which a stream 
bad scarcely room to make its way through the 
valley, so narrow was the steep gorge between 
tlm mountains on pither side. Through this 
gorge he ostentatiously marched^ giving m&sy 
fiualily' to the spies of the enemy to discover his 
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Coibnfii Carroll was not faf beMnd, ai^ 
liajor Johnstone was rapidly advancing from the 
ii)uth-west^ For a day’s journey beyond the 
defile, in which he hoped to destroy his enemies, 
^d Baddoola march hurriedly on, the trees and 
jungle hearing the idarks of his progress, so aas 
clearly to indicate his route. As evening ap- 
> preached, he called together his httle band, 
md harangued^ them, telling them that they 
might all die by their enemies’ hands, but they 
should, at aU events, amply revenge their deaths 
by the slaughter of the foes (f£ their country. 

“ It wants three hours yet,” said he, “ to dark- 
ness, during these three hours we wiU repose' 
here— here shall the woippn and children be left 
tin our return, and ere we have returned, the 
troops from the North shall be carrion for the 
vultures and tjie crdws. At the end of the three 
hours, we* march rapidly back to the defile of 
Horula, arid there posting ourselves on the rocks 
and summits of the mountains on either side,; 
shall hurl down large masses of stone,* and balls 
and arrows upon the red coats below, who will 
certainly foUow us through the defile, for ^ the' 
mountains are impassable on either side, without- 
going very fax out of the wa;^.” 

“Glory to the Hon of \far, Baddoola ModHSir,” 

. shouted the wild assembly, as they dispeissd, 
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Hiiyi pleased with the determination:^ Bht treason 
was busy in the little camp. Whilst the rest 
slept, one crept noiselessly away, and the spies 
Colonel Carroll were speedily infon^ed of the 
intentions of Baddoola.^ There was time for him 
to, occupy the defile, by a forced march, ere^the 
fugitives could again reach it, and he resolved so 
to encompass them, at its mouth, that escape 
would be impossible. They would, on entering it, 
be cooped up in*a narrow space, he was informed, 
before they separated to occupy their various sta- 
tions on the hills, Imd, at that moment, he saw 
no reason why they should not, /’every man of 
them, be destroyed or made prisoners. 

Accustomed to this species of warfare. Colonel 
Carroll was a brave determined officer, quick in 
decision, and rapid in the execution of his plans. 
He rode hastily forward, with» a ^single attendant, 
to 'reconnoitre the defile, and before hiS'troops ar- 
rived,* dark as it was, he had decided on the 
position which each portion should occupy, and 
on the measures to be adopted by each. Towards 
midnight, the moon, with a dim faint light, often 
obscured by clouds, made her appearance. Thp 
soldiers were ready, every man behind a rock or 
hid by vegetation, or in some venerable treej 
evmy musket loadecJ, every bayonet ready for a 
(^large. A party of Malays formed a portion of 



IjQoldosl CaarroH’s force, and their activity and Cl|i^ 
jliiqB himbleness in jungle warfare, rendered them, 
at this moment, powerful auxiliaries. 

At length, after some hours of anxious expeo^ 
tation, the stealthy guides informed the Colond 
that i Baddoola and his troop were approaching, 
and a whispered order^ was sent round to eveiy 
part of the concealed force to he on the alert and 
await the signal. The moon, struggling with 
the clouds, shone for a moment, lighting up the 
scene to the east, where already streaks of greyish 
light were apparent, and as ^r beams lit up the 
tops of the laees, and the open brows of the 
rocks, and glanced upon the little stream, the 
British officer! could doy^btless discern the ad- 
vancing band of Kandians, pressing forward to 
d^truction. 

Arrived at the entrance of the gorge, Baddoola, 
waiting for the laggards, called liis men together, 
and was about to indicate .the various positions 
they should take on the hills, when, a pistol shot 
reverberated through the defile, and “quick as 
lightning, flashes broke from the rocks, and balls 
whistled about, and struck, and pattered near the 
Kandians. Marandhan was with the force, his 
father against his earnest entreaties could nbt 
leave him 'behind, and mdeed he was now so 
eiqiert with the rifl^ that there was every ho]^ 
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t^ his giviug effectual assistance.' *He beiEU'd the 
rep^ of the pistol, he saw the mjmerous flashes, 
he felt his father, who was beside ^im on the 
bank of ttg stream, sinking down by^is side, and 
thought he heard hinn say "warm” “come,” as 
he sank, he saw the Kandiihis falling everywhere, 
he heard a wild “ hurra ” from the hills, and, as 
the moon shone fitfully forth, he saw the red 
coats with gleaming bayonets, leaping from the 
rocks and charging the Kandians on every side. 
He felt the cold polished blade of one of these 
bayonets passing btitween his naked jarm and his 
side, and saw an officer interfering to Save his' 
Hfe. These things were the vision of a moment, 
and it was not until hje found himself a prisoner 
on his way to Kandy that he felt completely 
assured they had been realities, and that the band 
which to him that very day had aj)peared invin- 
cible, was, in a moment shattered' broken, and 
destroyed. 

It was Colonel Carroll himself that had inter- 
fmed to ‘save his hfe, when the hunted band of 
Baddoola had been destroyed in the defile of 
Horula ; Marandhan, unhurt, was standing in the 
midst, in a kind of stupor, from which the rude 
thrust of the bayonet, that passed between his 
■nah^d arm and his side, scarcely roused him. 
As the mists cleared away fium his mind, and 
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tlie clotids left’ the face of the moon, he saw the 
di^ bodies of his former companions, lyjng 
.aedimd hi^j^in every direction, each in the po- 
sttion in which it had fallen, when tljat terrible 
discharge had burst from iihe surrounding rocks 
and trees, so instant^eously changing the life 
and vigour and hope pf the Kandians into the 
rigid immobility of death. The friendly hand 
that was placed upon his shoulder, and the bene- 
volent countenance that almost touched his ovm 
as it gazed into it intently, disarmed his resent- 
ment at *once, and, incapaMe of using it, he 
threw his light‘s rifle, upon the ground, and told 
the officer he was the son of Baddoola. Small as 
was the stock of Sidghalese which the officer pos- ’ 
sessed, he yet knew enough to understand what 
the boy said, and reiterating the word Baddoola 
alone, looked earnestly into his face. And then, 
for the first time, Marandhan began to ask him- 
self what h^ become of his father — he distinctly 
remembered, yet with the hazy uncertainty of a 
dream, that his father, at the first dischiitge, had 
sunk down by his side, he thought he had heard 
him whisper, “ come,” as he grasped his hand, 
but the son was stupified and had resisted, whilst 
the father appeared to vanish into the earth. 
They had been ptanding, at that moment, by the ' 
bank of the little stream, land Marandhan forgot^ 
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that in the subsequent rush of the soldiers, he 
h£ui been borne onwards a few paces, and had 
left his former position. He therefore looked, 
around him on the ground, when Ms father’s 
naine was mentioned, ^nd Colonel CarroU con- 
cluded that the great “ rebel#” was dead. 

A search was made, however, and no Bad- 
doola was found, whilst on counting the number 
of the slain and of the prisoners, it appeared that 
six others were riiissing. How they had escaped, 
or whether they had at all escaped, was a mys- 
tery and an enigma the British officer^ and to 
Marandhan was unaccountable. A ^igent ^search 
was instituted around, and another body that had 
fallen into the stream was found a little lower 
down, lying where it had been stopped by some 
rushes, as the water had bqfne it along; but 
it was not the body of his lather, Marandhan 
was rejoiced to see, at the same tim^lfat he felt, 
doubtM, whether other corpses might mot simi- 
larly have been borne much further away, or 
perhaps were hid beneath the surface of the dark 
rivulet. 

From the first moment that he had seen him. 
Colonel Carroll appeared to take a fancy to the 
youthfiil Elandian, and, sending the other prisoners 
on with his detachment .in front, he procured a 
pony for the boy, and tolS him to ride by his 
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stde>;^ tiie Same tune intiinating to him tliat aoy 
attempt at escape would be ck’tain death. A small 
body of troops was sent deeper into the. forest, to 
see if any <5f the missing band had joined the women 
and children, and if so, tp secure them ; but, after 
an interval, during'^ which the Colonel’s party; 
with their prisoners, halted, the detachment 
returned with the intelligence that the women 
and children were alone, that they had found 
them ignorant of the destruction which had so 
speedily overtaken their defenders, and that they 
had left them unmolested, ,,i.s Colonel Carroll had 
commianded. 

Once set forward on the march, the boy speedily 
found much to occupy bis thoughts, and to divert 
them from the stupor of grief into which he had 
first been throwiU He made no attempt to 
escape, nor indeed' had he any intention to do so, 
for, ignorant as he was, whether his father was 
alive or dead, he had no wish to leave th^’ officer 
who-had treated him so kindly, and from whom 
he anticipated no evil. Colonel Carroll exerted 
lus utmost powers to keep up a conversation with 
him in Singhalese, as Marandhan, at this time, 
was totally ignorant of English, and, although 
much was said by each that was unintelligible 
to the other,j,yet th^ succeeded sufficiently to 
feel mutual interest. The wild and stirring life 
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which Marandhan had, for two yea^, been lead- 
ing, h^^ completely ‘brushed ofiF all remains of 
shyness and diffidence which he might have con-, 
tracted in his retired days previousl/, and the 
free and open boldness mth which he spoke his 
thoughts and recounted* his^ history, increased 
that admiration which Colonel Carroll had pre- 
viously evinced for his calmness and courage in 
the most fearful of all positions,^ with instant 
death apparently impending over Hm. He had 
got credit, indeed, for greater courage than he 
possessed, for much th^t was set down tp coolness 
and carelessness of life, was really ^he reshlt of 
sudden stupor and confusion. 

They were now upwards of ffifty miles from. 
Kandy, and it was determined that three days 
should be allowed for the mareh thither, in order 
that the troops might not be* overworked, and 
that they might be enabled to halt sufficiently 
during ‘the heat of each day. They Rad been 
successM enough to raise the spirits both of the 
officers and men, and although there was an 
uncertainty about Baddoola’s fate, there was every 
probabilily that he too had been destroyed, or, if 
not, there seemed, at all events, little prospect of 
his being able, in the present peaceable condition 
of the country, to lure an^y number of foUowers 
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lOgether, paUrticulaxly after the dreiiftil lesson 
tiiali had just been taught them. 

In the same order as the detachment had set 
» 

out, did i^ continue — ^the soldiers marching with 
the prisoners first, the hulk of the detachment 
following, and Colonel Carroll and his youthful 
companion, the only^ mounted members of the 
party, bringing up the rear. On the second day, 
as they were ^ thus proceeding leisurely, before 
the heat of the sun became overpowering, their 
route lay along the side of a steep and precipitous 
hill, wheije the path consisted only of a ledge 
that formed., a very in’secure footing for their 
horses, and where even those on foot were obliged 
to proceed one after the^ other in long Indian file. 
The forest rose almost perpendicularly on their 
right, whilst the'^eep descent upon their left 
gave uncomfortable presentiments of the probable 
consequences of a fall to the shallowest observer. 
One part of the route, however, was fifr more 
dangerous than the rest, unsafe as the rest was. 
Here a huge rock, jutting from thetside of the 
MU, in a semicircular mass, appeared to preclhde 
all possibility of advance, save at the imminent 
risk of destruction. By carefully sodding a por- 
tion of it, however, more level than the rest, and 
wMch had been long used ks a path, it w^as hoped 
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that there, ^oidd have been little .difficulty in 
getting the horses anross, and for that purpose 
two of the guides, experienced in jungle-life, came 
to offer their services, and to lead the anj.mals over. 
But Colonel Carroll anticipated no difficulty, and 
seeing that the way had l^en rendered apparently 
secure, and there was ample footing for his steed, 
which he looked upon as ah extremely safe and 
steady one, he determined to ride across unas- 
sisted, calling out«to Marandhan toffoUow, and or- 
dering the guides to get behind the youth. The 
horse, trembling at the frightful chasm beneath, 
which the huge mass of rock completely „ over- 
hung, advanced cautiously and slowly, step by 
step, whilst his rider gave hinj coml)letely the 
rein, trusting entirely to that sure-footed caution 
which- had often similarly conveyed him out of 
danger.. 

Arrived at the centre of the rotfiaded mass, 
Marandhan carefully and closely following upon 
his safer pony, and just as the most dangerous 
part of the route was being passed, a large monkey 
leaped from a tree above upon the upper part of 
the rock, directly in front of Col. Carroll’s charger. 
The strange animal, its sudden apparition, and 
the nervous condition of the horse at the time, all 
coinbined. to throw the sagacious animal off Ips 
gu^d, and he hastily stepped htek* his hind legs 
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doping over the brow of the preoi^icoy 
gratiugj with their iron shoes, against the Imrd 
flint beneath, whilst, agonized in every Umb, the' 
poor beasti clung, with all the tenacity of despak, 
to the ledge, with his fore-feet. Another mo- 
ment and the stee^i^ a^id his rider would have 
been whirling in the air beneath, and dashing 
helplessly from rock to rock, to certain destruc- 
tion, for there was no room between the horse 
and the rock ibr the Colonel to' throw himself off 
on that side, and on the other, death stared him 
in the face. 

Marandlian had been an attentive witness of 
the advance of the Colonel, and had anticipated 
the probable effecjb of the sudden appearance of the 
monkey, so sliding down by the neck of his pony, 
he had got on thededge beneath the pony’s head, 
and by the side pf the hind legs of the horse 
which WM& thus sinking over the brow of the 
precipice,, dragging the animal and the Colonel 
to destruction. There was not even room for 
his small body between the sloping rock and 
the protruded side and shoulder of the poor 
beast that was struggling for an instant fOr life, 
its muscTilar frame quivering and straioir^ to ex- 
cess with the violent efforts which the gradually 
yielding hold of its fore legs caused. Slipping, 
with the agilitynf a cad:, under the belly of the 
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Mi^rapdliaa seized the bridle at his head» 
|i^4 with all his might with one hand, w 

if in the vain attempt to secure the horse’s posi- 
ti<®i whilst with the other hand he ,gtasped a 
cj^evice of thfe rock to his left, jmd, as he did so, 
he cried out loudly to ^e Colonel to seize his 
hand and tlirow himself forward over the head of 
his: steed. 

The whole incident was the work of less than 
a minute. The Colonel had shakdn his stirrups 
off at the first alarm, and now, adopting Marand- 
han’s suggestion as the only hope of safety, he 
threw himself in a moment forward "over the 
horse’s head, sliding down the slider form of 
the youth, whose utmost force ,was required to 
withstand the shock, and who, as soon as he saw 
the Colonel’s body clear of the. horse, let go the 
bridle. Even Ms puny strength had retarded the 
catastrophe. There was a thump scaflM^y audible 
upon the rocks far beneath, a slight rugfle heard 
among the bushes, and the poor animal was gone, 
doubtless cashed to pieces by the dreadful fall. 
The Colonel, whose position was stiH critical, 
heard the* soimd, and trembled as he heard it, for 
had it not been for the bravery of the noble and 
tearless youth, he too, would have been, at that 
moment, in the jaws of death. He had slidden 
down the slight form oP the bpy, Vho trembled 
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with bis weight, as he clung to the tock, and 
now, reaching the ledge, there was a dangerous 
rebound that had almost sent him over, but a 
friendly cijBvice, into which he inserted his hand;, 
secured him, and, in a moment, he was standing 
unharmed by the side o^ the gallant boy to ifhom 
he owed his safety. 

“ I owe you a life, Marandhan,” said he, as 
they looked shudderingly over the ledge, after 
the lost steed, “ and you*^ wiU mot find me un- 
grateful.” 

The pony still stood where the boy had left 
him a minute before, and seizing his bridle, he 
now led him across, and insisted on the Coloners 
using him during the remainder of the journey, 
whilst he tramped on by his side, on foot. The 
guides alone had been witnesses to the transac- 
tion, the troops having been hid by the sinuosi- 
ties of tht'ltray ; but when the latter heard of the 
incident,, they cheered the young Kandian so 
boisterously, that he began to feel quite heroic, 
and marched along with a prouder step and more 
confident aspect. 
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CHAPT^^R VIII. 

MARANDHAN’S HISTORY CON1UNIJED— HIS RESIDENCE IN 
KANlJt. 

“ But, my good lord, this boy is forest, bctm. 

And hath been tutor’d in the rudirgents 
Of man;y»desperafe studies b)^ his father, 

W horn he reports to be a great magician, 

Obscured in the circle of this forest.” 

As you Like It, act v. sc, 4, 

Arriied at Kandy, Colonel Car^ll, easily ob- 
tained Marandlian’s release, insisting u^on his 
dwelling with him for a tjme. in the midst of a 
quiet, happy, English family, Marandlian ex- 
changed his wild nomadic jungle life for one much 
better suited to his character and disposition, 
where he learned something of civilisation, and 
more o£ that instrument, by the help \)f which 
civilization is spreading over the world with 
gigantic slyides — the English language. The 
fate of his father stiU haunted him, as an un- 
solved mystery, and although the Colonel made 
every inquiry for him, and even Qatro, the aged 
priest who had been his instructor two years be- 
fore, exerted himself fo procure intelligence, yet 
neither was for a time successful. The impul- 
VOL. II. N 
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Mre, impetuous, disposition of youth, howerea*, 
could not long continue to ‘brood over that or 
any other misfortune; and before he had been 
living a rndhth in the midst of this highest pro- 
duct of social civilization, a cultivated domestic 
circle, his father was'-lbrj^tten, or, if remembered, 
only remembered as kind and loving father 
should be, after death ; whose wild and turbulent 
career, it was perhaps well for aU, had ended as 
it did. 

Of the four estates, in different parts of the 
island, which Baddoola had possessed, only one, 
and that the smallest,' remained unconfiscated 
and unappropriated — the one on which Marand- 
han now lives, in the neighbourhood of Rumi- 
nacaddee ; and Colonel Carroll at once interested 
himself to have tliis propei-ty delivered over un- 
reservedly to the youth. When military law 
pervaded the entire province this was not a very 
difficult matter to accomplish for one so’ highly 
esteemed as the Colonel, and, by putting it 
under proper management, he hoped ^that, before 
Marandhan became of age, a sufficient sum would 
have accumulated, from its hoarded revenue, to 
enable him to make extensive additions to it, — ^the 
Colonel himself purjwsing to defray 'all his- ex- 
penses up to^that period. 

And now commenced for Marandhan a peaceful 



bappj period of his existence. Colonel Carroll’s 
feniily was an emirfently amiable one, and know- 
ing the affection which the Colonel himself fekb 
for the youth, and the obligation h» owed him, 
every memBer of it vied with each other in show- 
ing Jdndness to the ycathjul Kandian. As his 
knowledge of English increased, the opening 
powers of the boy’s mind, dormant for two years, 
again exhibited themselves in all their lustre, and 
his European frfends were astonished at the ease 
with which he adapted himself to his new posi- 
tion, at the fondness ^hicli he exhibited for books, 
and at the good use which he made^of thenjt His 
passion for study indeed, required rathhr to be 
checked than incited, and as the Colonel had pro- 
mised Gatro, as the only condition on which he 
could be allowed to remain with him, that no at- 
tempts should be made to make him a Christian, 
his reading was rather literary and sd^ititic than 
religitms. Here it was that he laid the founda- 
tion of that store of knowledge to which he has 
since beer^ constantly adding, and which it has 
been his highest aim, and the great ambition of 
his life, to perfect. His attention was not, 
however, to be kept entirely away from religious 
books ; the Bible was neither unknown nor un- 
read in Colonel Carroll’s family, and, although no 
attempts were made to direct his attention into 
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Ifei&at; chaM neither, on the other hand, were 
any made to restrain his legitimate curiosiiy; 

*> His native education, however, was not negr 
lected. Gratro had now reached a high position 
in the Budhistic hierarchy, and superintended 
the very temple into x[hi<^ the king had intended 
to go when Marandha^^liad launched the plertah 
on his head. To tliis temple did the youth resort, 
and there he spent many hours daily, poring 
over palm-leaf books of Budhistifc lore, the huge 
Pitakas, divided into the Winaya or discipline, the 
Sutra or discourses, and the Abliidharmma or pre* 
eminent truths^, with their voluminous commenta- 
ries the native histories of his country, too, the 
surest monuments of its early civilization, the 
Mahawanso, the Bajavali, and the Kaja-ratnacari. 
There did he imbibe his reverence for Budhism 
and his love for Ceylon, Gatro taking care to instil 
into him tlie%rmer as an antidote to the Christian 
influences ‘by which he was surrounded, alid re- 
miniscences of his father’s chequered career and 
of his own past life impelling him to bbe latter. 

Thus was his mind formed, and hence the 
character which I admired so much, and studied 
so constantly as I had opportunities. Sur-f 
rounded, on the one hand, in his new home, by 
European contort and parfial luxury, with coa^ 
stant opportunities of consulting European authoff 
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of celebrity, and with the humanizing influence 6f 
the highest form of civilized womanhood con- 
stantly acting upon him, and. On the other hand, 
acted upon^for hours daily by “the Old man elo- 
quent,” who had first imrtured liis opening mind, 
who gave him deep ^aughts from Budhistic 
springs, who fortified h^mind against the insi- 
dious error by which he and his pupil equally 
considered him to be surrounded, .and who lost no 
opportunity of pointing out the answers to Bud- 
histic difficulties, or enlarging upon what he 
believed to be the difficulties of Christianity, — ^he 
went to the temple, and there, ^^compaesed by 
massive walls, and with huge images of the Bud- 
histic man-god all around, fpith spectral-like 
priests in their yellow robes and shaven crowns, 
gliding about him, he opened* the venerable-look- 
ing tomes which contained Mie doptrines of his 
faith — ^the musty palm-leaves, as he turned them 
over, one by one, in their perusal, and’the strag- 
gling characters, all redolent of the East, breathed, 
as it were,* their very spirit into his bosom, whilst 
the drawling of some youthful student, as he 
droned over the rythmic pages with nasal intona- 
tion, spoke of times long gone by, when meh 
could put their trust for this world and the neSft 
ih'suCh things, and when form wag all, substaifiQ0 
Md reality little or nothing. The very musty 
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wdl, the waving lines of discoloured cloth, hang- 
iiligi like tattered tapestry, about, the whispered 
(H^vjersation and the dark gloominess of the whole 
building, all* combined to give his soul an impress 
not of the earth, earthy, which the noon-day 
glare of the sun, as b? emerged into it, speaking, 
in its bright lustre, sox^oquently of the present, 
could not quite remove. It was the genius of the 
metaphyskM p 9 .st, entrancing him with its mys- 
tical rites and solemn symbolism, stamping him 
with a character which he was never wholly to 
lose, and which has ever since been partially the 
guide ^d direo+or of Ms studies and his thoughts. 

He returned to his European home, and there, 
surrounded bythe' noveltks of the West, ms situ- 
ation was wholly changed The captivating voice 
of feminine beauty welcomed him, and asked him 
of his studies ; the “free bold hand of the western 
warrior was extended to him in the most friendly 
way; European appliances accompanied his food, 
and European furniture occupied his room. He 
had been reading the bana-potha of thirty cen- 
turies ago in the old-world temple, with the agfed 
Qatro by his side, at two o’clock, and before it 
hpd struck three he was deep in a new novel 
descriptive of modem refinement and morality on 
ti^^banks of the Thames, whilst he lounged ip an 
easy chair that a3Qight have once occupied a win- 
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dow , in ,Eegent-street, — “ BlackWood ” or “ the 
Gentleman,” perhaps, on a table beside him. 

Under such influences, leading such a life, & it 
strange that he should be what he is,^ and can we 
wonder that he has grafted on the wild imagery 
and logical acuteness ‘of the East, the many- 
sidedness of the West‘\ And yet there was a 
humanizing influence at work upon his breast, su- 
perior to aU that I have moted, one that left a 
more determined ststmp behind 'it thW all the 
solemnities of the temple or the luxuries of Col. 
Carroll’s house. It was the passion of love. So 
various and manifolcl are the raanifestatjons of 
this passion in life, so marked th(/chara(4ter which 
it impresses, that even in the cold North it is 
generally allowed to be a leading principle of ex- 
istence, taking its place above the other strongest 
motive powers in the constitution, but in Ceylon, 
under the warmer sun of the tropics,* it has a per- 
vading, all-embracing power, that totfjjly neutral- 
izes the force of other strong foehngs, however ap- 
parently uncontrollable. Tlie external heat seems 
to breathe a warmth into the heart which never 
leaves it or ceases to influence it; the mind is 
impelled by it, as by a mystic charm, which%res 
it ever on and on, making its possessor totally re- 
gardless of all othen wishes and aspirations. 

A love of the noble soldier whcf had so wariaty 
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interested himself in his behalf first sprang up in 
lihe breast of the youthful Kaadian. As all hope 
of ever seeing his father again faded from his 
mind, and ,the thought of his death became a 
eertainty and a conviction to him, he' transferred 
ibat affection he had always felt for the rude and 
rough but open-hearle^ Baddoofa, to the more 
cultivated but no less brave Colonel, who had 
thus, in his^opinion, sft strangely befriended him. 
Nor was llrs CS,rroll less disposed to cultivate an 
affection for the boy than her husband looking 
upon him as she did as the preserver of the life 
of him wh« was to her ahrost all the world The 
frank manliness of Marandhan won her esteem, 
too, and if his want of cultivation at firstibffended 
her, the feeling soon wore off, as he so readily em- 
braced refinement. ,In all the fulness of matronly 
beauty she tendered^ her home, and all tliat it con- 
tained, to make him happy, and, as she imprinted 
a kiss upon, his open forehead, or pressed him •some- 
times warmly to her heart, as the thought of the 
obligation she owed him rushed into her memory, 
she little thought perhaps that she was developing 
ih hjm, for the first time, the filial instinct, and 
maSmg him feel how happy he would have been 
with such a mother. 

Marandhan felt love for > both, an admiring, 
heroic love fbr the Colonel, a more boyish and son- 
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like love for his ^if® ; kut there was stall another 
in the house for whom he cherished another love, 
totally different from either of the former. 

Belinda. Carroll was a little girl of nine or ten 
years of age, one of those flaxen-haired beauties, 
with the smooth polisl^dCace of a wax figure, so 
common in England but so extraordinary between 
the tropics. Full of life and gaiety and anima- 
tion, she was pver active, and ait work or play of 
some kind — ^the very spirit of exercise. Delighted 
with a new plaything or a new game, until she 
had exhausted her strength in exertfop, ^ughing 
with eyes and mouth and cheeks and p6ck all at 
once, l^r waving ringlets quiverhig the while, as 
though they had been sJfet on wires or agitated by 
electric agency. Her exuberant animal spirits 
kept her always gay, always lively, always ani- 
mated, as long as strength* would, sustain the 

exertion, and, when wearied with constant exercise 

• • 

she would throw herself upon a couch and sleep, 
Marandhan often asked himself whether she was 
not even loore beautiful then than in the midst of 
her girlish gaiety. Had mortal eyes been able to 
detect an angel reposing, after being wearied with 
deeds of mercy, such was the form perhaps, h© 
often thought, in wh^ch that angel would be found 
clothed. For her he jelt a pure«aud holy lov©, 
the love which the terrestrial might have for the 
celestial, a love including the highest apprecia- 

N 3* 
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tidn, of which he was yet capabk, of all that was 
beajatiM in form and excellent in nature, for 
!B^nda did aU she could to make every one 
around her Aappy, and took peculiar pleasure 
in rousing the too frequent abstraction, and 
sometimes the melancholy gloom .of the young 
lj[aTi(li a,Ti , into life and action. They often wan- 
dered together up the hill which rose behind the 
Colonel’s house, end, from the summit of which, 
there was the finest possible view of the vale in 
which Kandy is situated, with its picturesque 
lake and the house in the midst of it. In climb- 
ing the ' IjiU tfry would pluck such flowers as 
pleased each other, and Belinda wouli^ teach her 
dark friend their llnghsh ‘names, or, running back 
to her mamma, seek the information for herself. 
They would hide aniongst the bushes and then 
call to each, other, and in the excitement of the 
search or the joyous finding of the hidden one, 
feel a higher satisfaction and a purer joy by far 
than the huntsman who has descried the flying 
deer or hare only to goad it on miserably to 
destruction. 

They read together, too ; Belinda would r^d 
to Marandhan the tales she thought would 
most interest him, and Mar^dhan, as his know- 
l&^-e of English increased, would read poetry to 
l^lin^, with a correctness of intonation, and a 
propriety of accent, which his Budhistic studies 
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had engrafted upon a naturally fine voice. He 
would teU her, to5, of the strange incidents of 
his life, of the native kings, of the wars, of l;Jie 
wild forest people whom he had so often met, 
of the priests and of the temples, and to such 
accounts she wds always ready to listen, im- 
bibing, at the same tiine, a knowledge of some 
of the strangest phases of human Ijfe, and a sym- 
pathy and afiection for the narrator. 

Colonel CarfoUwas fond of boating, and during 
the bright moonhght evenings, bright far beyond 
anything that wo ever experience _in our land 
of fogs and rain, he Would take his family upon 
the lake, he and Marandhan pulling ^ the oars, 
and Mrs. Carroll or Beljnda steering. Sometimes 
during these dehghtful trips, which Marandhan 
stiU remembers vividly, though in brighter colours 
than those of nature, the Colonel would take both 
the oars, and as the boat glided through the 
watef, now in the black shadow of sceae gigantic 
tree at the side, now in the bright beams of the 
moon which seemed to float around them, the 
bills rugged with trees and rocks, with light 
and shadow, rising on all sides, and the clear 
glassy water of the lake lying, like a mirror, in 
front of them, they almost noiselessly <stole 
through it, the lady* would tell them of the stars, 
and of such of the 'constellations as she had 
learned to distinguish dining her four months’ 
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-ttof littpe been aoenrat^ o* ext^sive, bni 
i^^ag <Bnply sufficient to interest ber two youth- 
ftfl* bearers, as they drank in her words and the 
nkoon-beams together. She would ask Maraud' 
han, too, of astrology^ and, in •order to be pre- 
pttred for such questioi]4,* he studied the pre- 
tended scienc^ with great assiduity, and talked, 
as they, ignorant of tKe subject, supposed, very 
learnedly of the twelve houses of heaven, and of 
their different powers; of the lords of these 
heavenly houses, and of their character and 
strength; he told them ‘how, in 1815, Gratro 
had pointed out to Baddoola, that Mars, in the 
house 'of death, portendgd direful disasters by 
war, and of the malignant influence which Luna 
and Saturn, in the hquse of enemies, at the same 
time, would probably produce ; he would remind 
them that it was in 1815, the very year when 
these things were noted by Gatro, that the ‘inde- 
pendence of Ceylon was destroyed, and that it 
was not in Ceylon only that, during l^t year, 
d^ath and war had been glutted with victims. 

They listened to these accounts with interest^ 
almost with awe, and, as they listened, the youtli- 
fol'’ Belinda kept her eyes fixed upon the speaker, 
as though he were uttering the words of inspira- 
tion. Kor was* the spell* broken until Colonel 
ChmU ceased his rowing to ask what was the 






subject that iutereetjelt^em 
ia the midst of the lake, with natiunl beauty aU 
around, would they talk of the self-contradictojy 
character of the pretended science,, and of the 
strange coificidences which sometimes presented 
themselves between its revelations and subse- 
quent facts. Under sudi influenoes, surrounded 
by such people, Marandhan grew, both in body 
and mind, for three years; and uii^er the vivi- 
fying sun of the trojJics was rapidly approaching 
man’s estate, and leaving boyhood behind. 

At Colonel CarroU’s he was extremely happy, 
nor did he ever feef laicomfortable there, save 
when strangers joined the famify circle. They 
could not be expected to S 3 rnipaj;hise with^him, as 
the members of the household did, and, in their 


presence only did he feel .uncomfortable and 
strange. The European visitors, indeed, of the 
Colonel’s family, wondered how he 2o«ld possibly 
permit a Kandian boy to be treated as his own 
son, to be on terms of such frieifdly intimacy 
with his daughter and his wife ; something in their 
manner showed this to the proud youth, whose 
sensibility was wounded by it, and he, conse- 
qui^tly, exhibited himself under such circum* 
stances aS seldom as possible. Even vfhen 
Belinda was surrounded by youthful compapiona 
of her own race, Mamndhan kSpt aloof; ske* 
might welcome him as before, and iplse hier 
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bright eyes, sp^kling witii joy, to his, as they 
played together, but they felt very differently— 
i^ey had no sympathy with the Kandian stranger, 
they looked down upon him as a member of a 
OMiquered race, and he was too prou^ to succumb 
to their prejudices, eyen for her sake. He would 
regard them from a distance ; or, with a book in 
his hand, keep his eyes fixed on them, rejoicing 
in Belinda’s happiness, glad when he saw her 
delighted, sorry when she was disappointed, but 
wishing all the rest of the party at their respective 
homes. 

Such a blissful position as was bis, can at best, 
however,' be but an interlude in any man’s Hfe, 
and the retrospect of it js all the more sunny and 
gladsome, because it did not last long enoi^h 
to become monotonous and wearisome. Behnda 
was now arriving at that age when it was neces- 
sary she should receive the advantage of an 
European education, — aU the essentials her fiiother 
had taught her, but there were graces and accon^- 
pHshments, which it is supposed in the East can 
be learned only in an European atmosphere, to be 
superadded to her stock of knowledge; besides 
that the warm sun of Kandy was developing, 
with too much haste and precocity, a form that 
already promised to be tail. Two little ones also 
had < been added to th^ household, and Mrs. 
GaxrolTs health required change of air, whilst 
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their other children in England had now been 
80 long deprived of parental care that a voyage 
thither was determined on, at the same time that; 
Colonel CarroU was ordered to Colombo. 

The Colonel had become attached to Marand- 
hain during these three yea^s of unreserved con- 
fidence and friendship — 5ie had found the hoy 
worthy of his protection, and he now ofiered to 
take him to Colombo,^ in order that they might 
still live together, whilst he was separated finim 
his fiimily, or during the remainder of his com- 
mand in Ceylon Miyandlian would Jiave gladly 
consented. He wanted ’to see the last of Mrs. 
Carroll and Belinda, the parting from whom was 
the second evil that had tyet lacerated his young 
heart ; he wanted to sec the sea and the mighty 
ship that was to hear them. 'on its bosom; he 
wanted, in fact, to linger ne*s them as long as 
possible, and he was so much attached to Colonel 
Carroll, that he would willingly hav^ sacrificed 
Budhism and his Kandian property to share his 
fortune. But these wishes were doomed to be 
unftilfilled. 

Colonel Carroll had informed Gatro of the in- 
tended breaking up of his establishment, of the 
approaching depai;tnre of his family for Europe, 
and of himself for Colombo, and he gave him the 
option of sending Marandhan to England, of 
allowing him to live with him in Colombo, or 6f 
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Withdrawing him altogether from his protectio^. 
As the guardian whom Baddoola would probably 
hare chosen for his son, had he lived, he thought 
It right tliat Gatro should have the disposal of 
the boy, with the reservation, however, that if 
Maxandhan vehemently desired to leave Kandy, 
no force should be useA to detain him. Marand- 
han had heard this intended departure so often 
spoken of, tha|} he had no , fears of its realization ; 
he looked upon it as an event that might possibly 
occur in the distant future, but, at so great a 
distance, that it would be , foolish for him to look 
forward to it for years, as probable, much less as 
certain. 

When Qatjio therefore informed him in January 
that the breaking up of the Colonel’s household 
would occur at the' ebeginning of March, he could 
scarcely brii^ him/aelf to realize the matter to his 
own mind.* “ The family,” said Gatro, “ is going 
to Englafld, and the Colonel to Colombo. In 
either place, my son, you wquld become quite 
Christianized and Europeanized, losing, at the 
same time, your religion and your nationality.” 

“ The family is going to England, my father?” 
said the youth. 

“ It is, my son,” was the reply. 

** r should ^e much to see England, cannot I 
go with it ?” 

” Maxandhan,” said the old man, solemnly. 



stoimg hi| head, “your father, Bad^opla, . woidd 
have brought you up as a Budhist and a Kandian, 
as your forefathers have been. Would you ca^ 
a stigma upon a loug hne of nohla ancestors ? 
Would you^ declare yourself unworthy of yoTjx 
blood, by becoming a thing for men to point at 
and to scorn — a semi-Chlistian, a renegade Bud- 
hist, a half European, a despised Kandian — ^for, 
believe me, the very men who would do much to 
Europeanize you; would be the first to scorn yw 
Europeanized, the &st to honour you as a coin- 
sistent Kandian. Be not led away, my son, by 
smooth tongues and cCazzling falsehood ; tiiere is 
no honour or honesty in this woi^i for the man 
wh(l||a8 abjured his faitlj and Ids (jpmitry ; there 
can be no respect from his children; there is 
no hope in futurity ! Go, thjnk over my wordife 
boy, the words of age and calmness, of sober 
forethought and consideration, and remhmber, Ma-.; 
randhan, son of Baddoola Modliar, that through 
me, your father commands you to obey, and to 
remain in Kandy.” Marandhan did not go, but 
sat down where he was, and wept bitterly, . when 
the old man had left the room. 

He returned to his English hon^e; and as bp 
entered it, he saw, Belinda on her pony, gallc^ing. 
away to the adjoining hills, and, as; 
himself upon his couch. Me said — •“What j^g|[|i,,haiai 
a dead &ther. to impose: coinii^ds, j:ipoiij-%;Eving 
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iOli,? All hAs t>ecoiue new with me and with my 
oonntiy — ^nothing is as it wa^. I love Budhism, 
Qad will maintain it on the ocean or in England 
' as weU as here ; but £andy is but a name, it is 
but a province of that England itself, why should 
I not leave it? I will go. No earthly power 
shall keep me here.” Having thus formed his 
resolution, youth-hke, he threw down the book 
he had taken in his hand, and rushing into the 
stable, prepared his pony for following Belinda. 

For a day or two Gatro said nothing more to 
Marandhai), on the subject, and, during that inter- 
val, Colonel Carroll asked bim what he himself 
desired 6n the subject. 

“ I have long- anxio’^ly wished to vishWlag- 
land," replied the young man, his eyes sparkling 
with pleasure at the, very thought, “ and though it 
would give me g?;eat happiness to live with my 
benefactor in Colombo, yet if he would permit me 
to go to Europe with Mrs. Carroll, I should, in a 
year or two, return better worthy of the friend- 
ship with which he has honoured me.” 

“ You want to see all the fine sights of London,” 
said the Colonel. “WeU, there’s nothing very 
extraordinary in that, my boy ; few, at your age, 
would wish otherwise, but wh^t says Gatro War 
fianse?”* 


* fFahante is a title of honour applied only to sacred things or sacred 
persons. 
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“ I shall be so happy,” said Belinda, who had 
just entered the room, “ if Marandhan comes 
with us. The voyage will be deligljtful. Wq 
shall read books on astronomy together, and you 
must teach mamma and me astrology, and it will 
be just like the boat, in fac^, only that we shall 
not have my dear, dear papa.” 

The Colonel looked at them both for a moment, 
and then said more gravely to Marandhan, “ If 
you go to England, it must be to study, not to 
idle — to fit yourself for being a landed proprietor 
and the head of a noJ)le house in Ceylon. You 
must, therefore, study in some school or cbUege, 
and I shall see and make arrangements Tor your 
doing so in London, in case you go.. Belinda will 
be at school in Brighton, where her mamma will 
live, and, as my time of service will soon expire here, 
I may be ordered away from th^ island before your 
return, so that possibly, once arrived in London, 
you may never see any of us more, aUSiough we 
shall correspond, of course. I want you tho- 
roughly to cnderstand matters before making up 
your mind. What says Gatro Wahanse ?” 

“ That I must not go,” said Marandhan, droop* 
at the chilling thought of seeing those he 
io^ed so well no more. 

“ Then I am afraid, my boy, you must give 
the idea,” said the Colonel. “ He is your natural 
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gUBf^pikL, and although he shall not force you to 
aiiy line of conduct, yet I would advise you to 
j6bey him.” 

Marandhan walked away to conceal the tears 
that had stolen into his eyes, and Belinda threw 
her arms round hef father’s neck, and begged 
him not to be cruel to poor Marandhan. 

The youth heard the prayer of the fair pleader 
on his behalf ^s he walked^ away, endeavouring to 
commune .with himself, and then, as a boy wiU, 
he balanced the matter carefully, putting all that 
his ingehipty could sugge^ into the scale of his 
wishes^, and shutting his eyes to everything that 
ndHtated against them, — winding up with the 
exclamation, “ I will go» I am determined on it !’’ 

“ WeU, Marandhan,” said Gatro to him next 
day, “ you have pondered my words, I trust, and 
wiU not consent ip be the laughing-stock of men 
and devils ‘which you proposed?” 

“ Gatr6 Wahanse,” said the youth, laying his 
hand affectionately on the old man’s feet, as he 
sat looking up, with the warm sunlight of youth- 
ful eyes, into the cold twilight of age, “ Gatro 
Wahapse, you have been good, very good, to me, 
and to my father’s house, and no youth ever loved 
a father more, Gatro, than I love you. But fhe 
independence of Kandy is ended — ^it is notF but a 
province %f that'^aU-embracing England that is 
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overshadowing Asia year by year, as the branches 
of the banian spread over the banks of the 
stream. In seeing England, therefoj^, I shall 
be but seeing the lord of Kandy, Sfn I shalf 
return with a juster estimate of my native land, 
and a greater probability of doing it service. A 
Budhist, Gatro, my friend *and my instructor, 
you know I am most firmly, nor is there power 
on earth to sliake my convictions on that head. 
I shall return as good and as devodt a follower of 
the ever-blessed Gotama as I have ever been. 
Say then, Gatro, that I may go, and bless me 
.when I go.” 

“ 0 Marandhaii, son of BaddooM Modliar, your 
words pierce my heart and steal the few drops of 
blood that age has left there still,” said Gatro, 
piteously. “ Have my words no soimds for your 
ears, — my tears, do your eyes not see ? Shall I 
implore my son to stop with me in vain to close 
my eyes when 1 am dead, and to see the last 
rites paid to these limbs when cold ? Is it for 
this I have nurtured you in my bosom, as the 
mother nurses her sucking child? Is it for this 
I have made soft your couch and given your 
thirsty soul the draughts of cold water which 
have so refreshed it, from the choicest wells of 
our religion ? 0 my»son, my son !” 

Marandhan was moved and wept, and his afieo- 





tkMi him to cast his arms rotmd the old 

’hKiid'B neck, and promise to remain, but a Mr 
form flitt^across his imagination at the moment, 
and the iJipitest change in. the folds of its di^apery 
was a more eloquent appeal to his heart than <h.e 
old man’s lamentation, so that, whilst he wept, he 
thought of Belinda, and was silent. 

“ Enough,” said Gatro, after a pause ; “ I have 
besought the stony heart and it has remained im- 
movable. I have prayed to the running water 
and it has heeded me not. Young man, in yoUr 
father’s ctead I command you to think no more 
of England and of those Olirhstian friends who. 
have thus beguiled your young heart to destruc- 
tion ; friends, suqh as the tiger is to the lamb or 
the fox to the fowl. You must not go.” 

There was a •dignity about the attitude of the 
old man as he held his finger up whilst he uttered 
these words that might have awed a more callous 
breast than Marandliau’s, but indignation swelled 
his bosom and he could not bo silent. 

“ Say not so, old man,” said he, impetuously, 
starting to his feet, “ the deer does not more 
carefiiUy nurture the fawn, nor does the eagle 
take more pains to instruct its young than my 
European friends with me. Truth, honesty, and 
love are written on their breasts, and though 
the character^ ia 'which they are written may 
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not be Singhalese they axe not 4he less there- 
They found me wild and they ha^e humanized 
me ; naied, and they have clothed me ; ignorant, 
and they have instructed me, and the iherit whicfi 
they have acquired thereby will make them gods 
in a future birth. Your words were false, Gatro — 
CarroU shall be now my father, and whatever his 
wishes are I will obey.” 

So saying, Marandhan would have rushed from 
the apartment, but a§ he reached the door a tall 
priest, with his yellow robes muffled round his 
head, stood before him, and beckoned lijm autho- 
ritatively back. The^uuth involuntMily qbeyed, 
and, as he did so, the stranger shat the ^oor, and 
advanced into the centre of the apartment. A 
lamp, suspended from the roof, now afforded the 
only light to the little group, ^nd placing himself 
nearly under it, the head of the strange priest, 
who thus so extraordinarily thrust himself upon 
Gatro»s privacy unreproved, was uncovered, and as 
the words “ Do you know me, boy ?” sounded in 
his ears, Marahdhan recognized his father. The 
shaven head had strangely altered the aspect of 
that once so well-known face, and time had traced 
in three short years many new wrinkles upon the 
brow, but in all the sternness of proud ipidepend- 
ance the priest concealed the tv^arrior — ^Nagasena 
Wahanse was Baddool^ Modliar. 
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Back,” said the stem father, as' his son would 
have embraced him ; “ back, gnd let me know if I 
am to embrace a Kandian chief’s son or the rene- 
gade bastard of an English officer. Speak, boy.” 

“ My father’s will is mine,” said Marandhan, 
meekly, awed by the strange incident and the ab- 
solute obedience to parents inculcated by his faith. 

“ Good,” said Baddoola, as he embraced his 
son ; “ good, my boy, you were right to be grateful 
fdr benefits rec''ived, but 3011 must never lose 
your nationality. Wlio can tell the day when we 
may yet be free? Gatro wdU forgive my son, 
will he not ?” 

“ If he is ob(|dient to his father’s will I forgive 
him,” said Gatro. 

“ I am,” said Marandjian, kneeling. 

“Tlien, think no more of England, boy, and 
take leave of Colonel Carroll and his family. You 
will receive*my orders through Gatro. Speak not 
of my existence to a living mortal ; nay, wjiisper 
not even my name to yourself Be obedient and 
you may yet be hajijiy , disobey me,” and as he 
spoke, he scowled, as only the ferocious can- scowl 
— “ disobey me and you die. I would rather put 
my dead son into his grave than see him a traitor 
to his country and his creed, however exalted his 
station.” 
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CHAPTJES JX. 

MARANDHAN’S HISTORY CONTINUED -VOYAGE TOBURMAH. 

Proteus. “ Yet writers say, as in the si^eetest bud 

'Bhc eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits m the finest wits of all.’* 

Valentme. “ And writers say, as the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker e’er it blow«,^ 

Ev’n so lijr love the >oung and t^der wit 
Is turn’d to f»lly ” 

T\oo Gentlemen of Ver&na^ act i., sc. 1. 

The sudden apparition his the impera- 

tive commands laid upon him, the absolute filial 
obedience required by his faith, all contributed to 
overpower Marandhan’s resolution, and to force 
him to submit. Tlie threat of death, if he dis- 
obeyed, he knew was by no means an idle one, for 
the priesthood were everywhere in the island, and 
at Colombo or 

control an^ in their power, whilst Budhism con- 
signed him to the lowest depths of infamy and 
degradation if* he died in disobeciience to his 
parents. These considerations were too powerful 
to be shaken or overthrown by boyish resolution, 
however impetuous or impulsive, atid as he re- 
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Kandy he was equally under their 
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turned to his European home that day, he reflected, 
with a hoy’s sorrow, upon €ill that he was to 
rive up, and upon the sacrifice he was to make. 
Another rc,ason, too, conduced to his arrival at 
this determination, however unwillingly it might 
have been made — Colonel Carroll had himself 
said, that, once arrived in England, he would pro- 
bably see the family no more, and under these 
circumstances he saw little reason why he should 
risk so much 'to remain ^th ‘them for a few 
months longer only. He speedily, therefore, com- 
municate t his resolution to the household, and 
the Cohmel, instead of urging him to go, or endea- 
vouring ^o alten^iatro’s intentions, as Marandhan 
flattered himself he might have done, calmly 
acquiesced in the decision and commended him 
for obeying his pastor and his guardian. It was 
not so with Belinda, however.- She was not 
guided by the cold rules of prudence, but by the 
warmer sentiments of the heart, and she grieved 
for her poor Marandhan, whom she tenderly loved 
and thought she ever should love, as if her young 
heart would break at the separation. - 

“ Never mind, Marandhan,” said she, putting 
her arm round his neck and her warm young 
cheek near his, “ never mind now ; we shall soon 
grow big. You will be a man and able to do as 
you like by and by, and then can you not come 
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and live near ns or witli ns as 'yon have done ? 
And I’m sure my»papa will not object to it, for 
yon know Gatro will have no power over y^u 
when you are a man. I asked him, and he told 
me so. We will write to each other every month 
until then, and when you come to England I will 
sing to yon, and play for ^ou, and we shall ride 
about the country as we do here, and shall be very, 
very hap])y. Shall we not, Marandhan ; why do 
you look so grave ?” * 

“ Alas, Belinda,” sjud he, “ this can never 
happen, I fear. Wlnm you grow up, <^ou know, 
you will be a very Inuidsome woman, and men will 
want to marrj^ you ; Englishmen* English gentle- 
men, Belinda, and do yoii thinly tlien that youwiU 
think of me?” 

“ How cruel of you to speak so, Marandlian,” 
said she, wi])iug her ejTS, “ 1 shall always think 
of you. If I am grown up {o bo a*woman, and 
if I am handsome and people want .to» marry me, 
what has all that to do with remembering you ? 
I can’t help growing up and getting tall ; they 
say I am getting too taU already. I can’t help 
being handsome if I am so ; I can’t help people 
wanting to marry me if they do, but I can help 
forgetting you, Marandhan — I will help it. I 
will write to you and I will think of you, and if 
you come to England and ask me, I will marry 

o 2 
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you, and perhaps'we shall all come back to Kandy 
and live here again — ^in this very house, perhaps. 
Wouldn’t that be delightful ?” 

“ Very, very delightful,” said Marandhan, catch- 
ing her enthusiasm, “ and I should love you better 
than any English gentleman, and do all I could 
to make you happy. 1 would lay down my life, 
Belinda, to make you happy.” 

By such conversations did the youthful couple 
try and prepare themselves for ' the separation 
which was impending, castle-buHding in the air 
deliciously*, as they wandered hand-in-hand over 
the hill' sides or by the margin of the lake, or as 
they lay svlielterii.g themselves from the rising or 
the setting sun imder some thick tree. 

At length the day came that Marandhan was 
to leave his European home for ever — a chamber 
in the grim old teihple, with its dim twilight and 
musty hangings had already been prepared for 
him, in tbo richest style permitted in such a 
building, but to the youth’s eyes, very inferior to 
the lovely one lie was to quit, so full of light and 
beauty. The richly decorated mat and ottoman 
in the one, were but poor substitutes, he thought, 
for the simple, neat little bed in the other. The 
elaborately carved ebony almirah for his clothes 
he did not consider a suffiefent substitute for the 
plain oaken chest of drawers he had used in his 
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IBuropeau home ; however attractive the piles 
of palm leaf pothas, with their board covers, and 
the string wrapped round them, might once have 
been to him, when he knew of no’ other litera- 
ture, he esteemed them more lightly now, that 
he had commenced to , peruse and to enjoy 
Shakespeare’s Plays and Bacon’s Essays. A 
small European library, however, he even now 
possessed, for he had spent sorae of his funds in 
purchases of books at auctions which had already 
taken place in Kandy — a lieterogeneou^ollection 
truly, but sufficient to keep alive the»knowledge of, 
and the appetite for, European litorature— --IheBible 
and Tristram Sliandy , the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
the Cook’s Oracle, the*Wliole lAity of Man and 
a treatise on military tactics, rested side by side 
in this strange collection, ‘a^d were all equally 
perused by their possessor,# if no^ with much 
profit religiously or intellectually, at aU events, to 
the improvement of liis philological information. 

From the brow of the hill, which afforded the 
most extansive view of the country beyond Kandy, 
did Marandhan watch the carriage which conveyed 
away all whom he then loved from liim for ever, 
and as it rolled uneasily along the badly made road, 
soon to be exchange^ for saddle horses, by paeans 
of which alone, the greater pari; of the journey 
could then be accomplished, a fidr hand waved a 
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handkerchief from the carriap window as its^ 

owner had promised, and told of the affection 

which the girl Belinda had for the boy Marandhan. 

A turn in the road, and they were gong ; and the 

young Kandian felt as if, in tins wide wide world, 

he were quite alone. He neither saw nor heard 

of them more. Colonel Carroll was in Kandy 

subsequently, but not when Marandhan was there, 

and two years , afterwards tlie Colonel left the 

« 

teland altogether, but not before he had the 
father’s title of Modliar conferred by the Governor 
upon the son. Whether Belinda ever wrote, or 
whethef, as is ijaore proliable, she thought no 
more of hbr boyis^i lover, he never heard, but he 
did not, on tha<. }<ecounf), think the less of her, 
or the less frequently ponder oh her appearance 
and character as on fliat of an antrel whom he liad 
seen afar off, as it ,were, in a dream, a bright, 
beautiful, ethereal, bo3dsh dreami 

MarandhSn now entered upory a new existence, 
totally different from any that he had passed 
before. .Gatro still instructed him, but as he 
was rapidly approachmg his^ seventeenth year, 
and was regarded by the o|Iher inmates of the 
temple, rather as a man thanj as a boy, he began 

( V 

to assume an independence ^and a self-confidence 

which he had never exhibif.^*d before. At first, 

• / 

indeed, his life was a dull (and monotonous one. 
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He visited the spots where Belinda and he had 
walked and conversed, he rowed in the boat all 
alone, thinking of the moonlight excursions he 
had shared with her, he shut liimself up in his 
chamber and threw himself upon his mat to com- 
mune with her again in the recesses of his own 
heart, and then he woxilA seize his pen to write 
to her and tell her how fondly he loved her, and 
how fondly he should ever lovei,lier. Biit no 
letters came in reply, or, if they did, he did not 
get them ; and, when many months lia^passed 
away, and still no ansjver to his warnj dbnfessions 
reached him, he brooded more and wroffe less, 
until at last he wrote not at all ; *but, indignant at 
this total desertion of hirti, ho became still more 
gloomy, still more reserved ; and, feeling no sym- 
pathy with the hearts or the* beings around him, 
he resigned himself to solitijiy melancholy, and 
often meditated suicide, as all youths do or have 
done at some period of their lives. 

From this state of torpor and listlessness he was 
aroused by^he presence of his father at the, temple. 
He saw him twice before his father spoke to him, 
and he knew it was not for him to speak first. 
At length Kagasena, as Baddoola was now called, 
entered his^ chamber one day when he was thiis 
naeditating over a iJilropean book^ which he had 
been reading, and whiclf was still open in his hand.: 

“ Gloom seems to have settled early on your 
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young heartj Mkrandhan,” said Nagasena, “ and 
I am not grieved that it is so^ for, in the subject 
condition of our country, there is enough to make 
any Kandian gloomy. A mission of political im- 
portance from the priesthood of Ceylon to that of 
Burmah takes me to Rangoon, possibly to Ava. 
WiU you come with me i A vessel awaits me at 
Batticaloa ; you will see the sea as you desired ; 
you wiU see, too, another Budhistic country, stiU 
independent, a sample of what Ceylon ought to 
be, and yet one day may be.” 

“ I sbaZ.1 be delighted to go, Nagasena Wa- 
hanse,” said Marandhan to his father, earnestly, 
“ nothing would give me more pleasure.” 

The life and hope and energy that, for a time, 
had almost forsaken the active youtliful frame of 
Marandhan, now returned in a full tide. Some- 
thing to rouse him from the self-nurtured torpor 
into which he had been thrown by his own brooding 
reflections vms all that he required to make him the 
sprightly, active youth he luid been ; and now the 
prospect of crossing the sea moved him to bright 
anticipations of new and dehghtful sights and sen- 
sations. The current that for many months had 
been dammed up, broke forth impetuously on 
the impediment to its progress being removed, and 
swept the rubbish that hj/l- accumulated on it^ 
surface away at a single bound. His preparations 
for departure were soon completed. Some new 
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'dressed some splendid presents, and a few Euro- 
pean books constituted, with his rifle, his entire 
baggage, yet, so far as use was concerned, the 
latter migljt have been dispensed with, for Naga- 
sena Wahanse was now too strict a Budhist, to 
permit of any destruction^ of animal hfe, under 
any pretences. War, however, he would willingly 
have engaged in. So strange are the incon- 
sistencies in the conduct of the, most consistent 
of men ! Man was the only animal he would 
have allowed his son willingly to shoot. 

With joy did Majandhan see th« intervening 
hills gradually shutting the valp of Kantly from 
his eyes, with its masfeive old* temple* and pic- 
turesque lake. He had* been *10(5 happy in that 
valley for three swiftly passed years, to relish his 
further life in it ; and, for •some reason, to him 
inexplicable, Gatro had uniformly ^opposed his 
visiting the estate which, by Colonel Carroll’s 
earnest intercession, had been preserved for him, 
and the revenue of which was stiU being hoarded 
imtil, according to English law, he could claim 
possession. His father and he departed on horse- 
back, palanquins being provided for the more 
inaccessible-parts of the jungle where riding would 
be unpleasant, and afi they crested the hills to- 
wards the rising sun, Maraudliap thought again 
of the rides he had often taken with Belinda, of 
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how they two had so often cantered ovir this 
very road, and of the joyous hilarity by which 
such rides were generally enlivened. He looked 
back upon the European bungalow in which he 
had spent so many happy hours, as if he never 
expected to see it agaiq, nor did the thought give 
him much pain, for it was now tenanted by a 
new family who had no sympathy with the Kan- 
dian stranger. All was changed indeed, since 
that day when, in the opposite direction, the 
white hsjidkcrchief from the rolling carriage, had 
been wave(^ to him fondly again and again, as 
long as a glimpse of the liill-top could he ob- 
tained from it where he was known to he posted. 
All was changed— and IVVarandhan not less than 
aU, for he began to feel himself a man, and chided 
himself often for allowing liis childish iancy for a 
child to take, such a hold of his heart. Often did 
he ask himself why he should think t)f one that 
thought no more of him, why as he became a 
man, he should not feel and act like one, and 
pluck out boyish thoughts from his heart. 

Of all the fallacies that beguile the youth, there 
is perhaps none so fatal to happiness as this — ^the 
impression that the man should "destroy and 
eradicate the hngermg thou^^hts of the ‘boy, those 
sweet aerial fancies that have been as delicious 
perfumes to the soul, breezes of paradise laden 
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with the scents of far-off flowers and fruits, dil- 
fesent in truth from those of earth. Can any sub- 
sequent success in life give to the soul that full 
enjoyment , and perfect content which it received 
from early triumphs and early joys? What boy 
thinks of the future when present success has 
been attained, or allows anticipations of evil, 
foreboding of the time to come, to jar the ex- 
hilarating soul-music which entrances the whole 
being when youthful ambition has been satisfied, 
or youthful desire fullillcd? and what^ recollec- 
tions can give moijp happiness thaft those of 
such youthful triumjdis’? 

His fiither noted tyid approved tlfe cliange 
in Marandhan’s temper* as tltej'* advanced, iind 
although entirely mistaken, both as to the cause 
of the previous gloom, and the present exhilara- 
tion, flattered himself that ^e saw tlirough liis 
son as through the clearest glass, when he was, 
in fact, but looking into the mirror ih which he 
saw himself reflected. 

The exhilaration was, in reality, not so much 
one of mind as of body. The exercise was grate- 
ful to the youth, and m a ponsciousness that he 
was now rapidly becoming a man he exulted, 
whilst a struggle, wsw going on in his mind to 
overcome and destroy the feelings of boyhood, a 



witli his characteristic energy, 
he p^evAred till quite successful. 

rapeing, however, with the blindness of pre- 
occupied men, his own thoughts reflected in his 
son’s bosom, his own thoughts which seemed 
ever fixed upon his coimtry, a sliriae at which 
he was willing stiU lo sacrifice every domestic 
feeling, Baddoola painted in glowing colours to 
the youth, what Kandy ha^d been when inde- 
pendent, and what it still might be if its sons 
were true. He told him of the scenes he had 
witnessed ''and taken a part in, when European 
ambassadors were kept waiting for hours by the 
native potentate, for an aqdience , when a Kan- 
dian noble spoke on iwrms of equality wdth 
the highest European ofiicer, military or civil; 
when alLthe power „ was in the hands of the 
king, the nobility, and the priesthood. Ma- 
randhan’s enthusiasm was easily kindled, and 
it was to ’ kindle that enthusiasm that ' Bad- 
dodla spoke, far more as a warrior and a 
noble tlian as a priest. Nor_ did, he omit 
Budhism, and its present degradation, compared 
with what it had been. He conjectured, and 
rightly too, that the youth was attgphed to h» 
religion ; and what it had been a point of pride 
for him to maintain in European society, its {»e- 




sent degradation would buf'impdl6:^^<t}j|Qi^gJ^ 
the more firmly upon his generous mind* 

As they rode side by side, or in the palag- 
quins when they were able to eonverse, or 
when they stopped to take their meeds, and to 
avoid the heat of the day, the fiery father plied 
his son with such topics, urging them with all 
the eloquence and persuasion of which he was 
master, upon a willing a^d easiljjj-roused listener. 
Marandhan looked upon it as an app^ to his 
manhood, and felt all the braver at the idea, all 
the more disposed to side whoUy wiMi*his pre- 
ceptor, and to discard all other considerations 
fi:om his mind. For ^hree days was* he plied 
thus; on the first at intervals .and but occa- 
sionally, being himself requested to state his 
opinions freely and unreserv^ly ; on the second 
and third more warmly, until, on the fourth, as 
they descended a liiU, whence the first view of 
the sea had burst in all its majestfc grandeur 
upon the young man, with IBatticaloa, their des- 
tination, <^rectly beneath them — the object of all 
this persuasion and cajolery became apparent. 

“You see, then, Marandhan,” continued his 
father, “you. see then the position in wliich our 
country is placed, ^e you willing to perform 
your part for its restpation ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Marandlian, as he felt 
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the blood of a mam, and no longer that of a boy, 
tingling in his veins at such a question — ^“un- 
doubtedly.” 

“ Then heed me proceeded his father. “ By 
force of arms, at present, we can do nothing. 
Success can only be obtained by a vast organiza- 
tion of every part of the country, which must be 
the work of time, and which 1 am labouring to 
advance. To ejftend such an organization, wliich 
shall distribute arms, swear in men, and act 
everywhere at once, the priesthood is the only 
available engine — the least interfered with too 
by our conquerors. Its secrets are safe, and its 
ramifications extend over ?very part of the island. 
If we succeed then, thefe will be a simultaneous 
rising at Trincomalee and Galle, at Batticaloa 
and Jafihapatam, at Kandy and Colombo, and 
then let us see what European discipline can ac- 
complish. The forts will be s('ized at once, and 
our coirntry* freed. Is it not a glorious prospect ?” 

“ Truly it is,” said Marandhan, catching some- 
thing of. the enthusiasm of his father, whilst he 
entertained an uneasy feeling as he thought of 
Colonel Carroll. 

“Would you join in such an enterpiize ?” asked 
his father. 

“ Willingly,”^ replied the ^buth, “ but Colonel 
Carroll should be spared.” ' 
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“Of coTirse," was the reply, “but the perfect 
organization I want will be the work of time, 
and all the priesthood, without exception mus^ 
join it first ere that is attained Colonel Carroll 
will probably have left the island, for it is the 
policy of the English never to let men who know 
the country remain in it* ?hey are immediately 
removed elsewhere when they have become really 
acquainted with us. blow to join tjiis confederacy, 
to aid this grand design, you must become a 
priest. 

“ A priest !” said Marandhan, as Jrtf thought 
of Belinda, and the union they once dreatnt of, 
“ a priest !” 

“ Yes, a priest,” said' his father, earnestly, 
“ but you are not yet of age lor the purpose, and 
it would be better for you ^b secure our only 
remaining property first, and then you will have 
a large sum in ready money, and the produce of 
the estate to spend in the good cause.” 

“ And have you intended all along to make me 
a priest?” |sked MaVandhan, who by no. means 
relished the prospect of perpetual celibacy. 

“ Of course 1 have,” was the reply, “ else wty 
have you not heen betrothed like other youths ?” 

“ Wliy, ihdeed,”. sai^^ Marandlian, “ I had for- 
gotten that.” 

“ What say you then?” asked the father. 
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*' I have no objection to become a priest," re- 
plied the young man, “ that is — at the time yoti 
advise,” for he reflected that long ere that, the 
question of* liis ultimate marriage with Belinda, 
which did not even then seem very probable, 
would be definitely settled. 

“Then you shall tate an oath to that effect 
in the great pagoda of Eangoon, and ratify it 
over the tooth, of Budha in Kandy on our re- 
turn," said his father. Marandhan winced a 
little ^wardly at this intimation, but said no- 
thing. 

The* town of Batticaloa offered little to excite 

t 

the attenftion of \he actinj^e young man, save the 
prospect of the sea which he gazed at as if 
he should never weary of regarding it — some 
ancient ruins of once-hallowed temples in the 
vicinity were little^ esteemed in comparison. A 
native bark of the largest size used by Orientals, 
was prepaS’ing to cross the Bay of Bengal on 
their arrival, but was not ready for sea for three 
days. The steady monsoon, blowings uniformly 
and freshly, carried them to Burmah without 
incident or accident, but not without the usual 
penalty of sea-sickness, the tribute Neptune exacts 
from those, who, for the first time, or but seldom, 
venture on his territory. 

Arrived in the Gulf of 'Martaban, they coasted 
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along the island of Syriam, np one of the estuaries 
of f the Irrawaddy. * The new country, and the 
naagnificent rivers, equally delighted Marandhaij, 
pid, for the first time in his life, he tasted some- 
t]^g of the true enjoyment of the traveller. The 
glittering spires of Rangoon, and the pagodas of 
the neighbourhood, gaudy *with gold and paint, 
that shone brightly in the full sunbeams, spoke 
to his heart of a floprishing Rudhism in all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of political favour, 
and still retaining a firm hold over the minds of 
the people, not politically frowned impon and 
almost effete in influence, as in Ceylon. ‘Naga- 
sena was received witl^reat state by 4:he hier- 
archy of Rangoon. Th« Burmese first learned 
their religion from Ceylon, and they have ever 
since remained grateful for, the blessing, look- 
ing upon the favoured island that guards the 
sacred tooth of Gotama, as blessed by Providence 
above hll other lands, and as that wheiu Budhism 
is maintained in its greatest orthodoxy, notwith- 
standing the claims of the Grand lilama of Thibet, 
and the efforts he has made to extend his influence 
to the south-east. 

But whatever the mission with which his father 
was. entrusted, an4 Marandhan was then, and still 
is, ignorant of its ifaure, it did not appear to 
prosper, and he fouiffliit necessary, after some 
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months’ residence in Eangoon, to go 'to Ava, 
whither the young man willingly accompanied 
liim. They travelled as they had travelled in 
Ceylon, partly on the Pegu pony, so famous 
throughout the East for its speed and strength, 
and partly in riclily-decorated palanquins, be- 
fore which the people prostrated themselves as 
they passed. Sometimes by the banks of the 
Irrawaddy, where the river often spread out 
like a sea, and the picturesque hills and trees 
on the opposite side formed the appropriate back- 
ground of 'he picture. Sometimes deep in forests 
and juligles that rivalled those of Ceylon in their 
luxuriant? foil age ?tnd wd^cbeauty. They travelled 
ever onwards to Eie noith, and, ere they reached 
the capital of his golden-footed majesty, they had 
passed over five hundred miles — five hundred 
miles of the richest portion of the earth’s surface, 
which, now scantily occupied by three or four 
millions of oppressed and ill-governed people, 
might support a population of thirty nr forty 
millions under an improved system. 

If the distant view of Eangoon, with its innu- 
merable gilded spires and vast pagodas, had asto- 
nished Marandhan, accustomed to the poverty, 
artistic and metallic, of Cej'don, it may be easily 
conceived that he was stiUl* more surprised when 
the magnificent prospect tot Ava first burst upon 
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his view. From a gently sloping hill to the 
south-east of the city* in which a tributary of the 
Kaunee takes its rise, they first saw the city in 
the low ground beneath, the Irrawaddy, even here 
of considerable breadth, spreading far off to their 
left, and flowing away directly west, its waters 
only apparent here and tneA* through tlie forest 
of minarets and domes and spires which crowded 
the view, especially ip the northern quarter of 
the city. Far away in the distance, at the other 
side of the stream, and further to the north, could 
be discerned the gilded sxiires of the» temples 
of Sagaing rising above ‘the fohagc which sur- 
rounded them, and the ^)ps o£» which only, at 
that distance, could be laiirtly distinguished. The 
entire scene made an impression upon the mind 
of the young man which dihq ’placid Hie of his 
later years has recalled vividly to his memory, 
retouching the picture, as it were, with’ a deHcacy 
and finish which idealism alone can give. 

His Hfe in Ava, which was but of a month’s 
duration, was one continued scene of interest and 
wonder to him. The monarch himself, whom he 
saw tliree times ; the head of the priesthood, 
whose power was Httle inferior ; the splendid 
temples, made as gorge(;^us as gold, precious stones, 
silver, and paint could imake them ; the immense 
monasteries, where huirayeds of devotees, in their 
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yellow robes, were daily to be seen in prayer or 
reciting the sacred books, Whilst other hundreds 
copied out these books, or the commentari^ 
by religions sages of other years upon them ; the 
images of Budha, radiant with elaborate ornament, 
and the great white elephant sacred to Gotama, 
all these were persons 'and objects to make an im- 
pression upon a young heart not easily effaceable, 
and which k^t him, for^ the time being, in a 
constant ferment of gratified ('oriosity. Amidst 
these scenes Belinda was seldom thought of, and 
his fathei! rightly concluded that the gorgeous reli- 
gion of Ava would do more to reconcile Marand- 
han to the priesthood than any exhortations of his. 

Before they w,ere to'.leave the capital a farewell 
visit of a formal character was to be paid to the 
head of the priest|iood in the principal temple of 
the Sairwa, or northern side of the city. Tt was 
to be a visit of state, and Baddoola spared no pains 
and no expense to make his own and his Son’s ap- 
pearance as rich and imposing as possible. A large 
attendance of the inferior clergy surrounded the 
high-priest, as he sat in the great ciiair of state, 
sometimes occupied by the monarch, which was 
placed near the altar of Budha. . Marandhan 
and his father approached to the centre of the 
temple, hand in hand, ifu* the direction of Uie 
high-priest, and then lu| rather, advancing a step 
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be&re him, threw himself upon Ms feee on the 
marble floor, at the Same time speaking in Pali, 
the sacred language equally of Burmah and Cey- 
lon, and studied generally by the priesthood alone. 
Gbtro had taken pains to make Marandhan a pro- 
ficient in this language, another sign, had any 
been wanting, that he had 'evidently long been 
intended for the priesthood — 

‘ I, Nagasena, emis^y from the priesthood of 
Ceylon, and the* humble slave of your sacred 
majesty, come to the high-priest of Burmah, whose 
virtues are more lustrous than the sun, and whose 
words are wiser tlian the words of the sages, to 
take my leave. Will myjiord pwmit hisj slave to 
approach ?” 

“ Welcome, Nagasena Wahanse, honoured bro- 
ther and friend, welcome. I, joy to see you, and 
grieve at the cause,” said the hierarch. 

Nagasena approached and ehibraced the Mgh- 
priest, whilst Marandhan remained standing where 
his father had left him. 

“ Will my lord permit his slave to ask him if 
Marandhan^ Modliar, son of Baddoola ModUar, 
of the holy island, may approach my lord’s glo- 
rious presence, to receive a blessing of my lord’s 
bounty, more preciou^ than diamonds, more en- 
during than adamant V’ asked Nagasena. 

“ He may approacllt’’ said the high-priest. 
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Jifarandhan "then likewise threw himself upon 
Jtihe ground, and crying toly, holy, holy */’ 
advanced towards the altar. 

“ Young noble of the holy island,” said the 
high-priest, “ I bid you sorrowfully farewell. 
Neglect not your religion, add rbmember that 
the ever-blessed Gotama has declared that those 
who take refuge in liim, in the wdrd, and in the 
priesthood, shall be blessed as gods, in the next 
birth.” 

Marandhan threw himself again upon the 
ground, and would have withdrawn, but was 
arrested by his father’s voice. 

“ Wil| the saijiQtified,,5illow his slave once more 
to speak?” he asked, adtlressing the high-priest. 
“ The young man intends to enter the holy order 
of the priesthood, on attaining age. Will the 
sanctified allow Mar:xndban Modliar, the son of 
Baddoola Modliar, of the holy island, to swear 
here upon, the altar of our God that he will de- 
vote himself and his property to our holy re- 
ligion?” 

“ He may swear,” said the high pnest, after a 
surprised pause. 

Taken thus aback, Marandhan could not avoid 
the oath which he feared and disliked. An at- 
tendant priest placed som/e relics on the altar, 
and, taking the ypung mai’s hands in his own. 
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Jield them over the relics, whilst he caused 
Maraudhau to touch the altar with his forehead 
as he said, “ I s'Wear.” A little sacred com and 
water were then given him to eat and driht, and 
the oath was administered. 

As they returned that day from the temple, 
the hither and tile son, .tli^y said not a word to 
each other df the unwonted transaction. Ma- 
randhan was annoyed and vexed, looking upon 
himself as dup<d, and his fatli<?p was probably 
too much engrossed with other matters to mind 
him mucli. It was not that the thoughts of 
Belinda still occupied »his mind — far from it ; the 
novelties of the iiast month had eliaced all tender 
recollt'ctions of her ; nor ^was it that he had any 
particular objection to the life of a priest, save 
the general obligation to celibacy; but he re- 
garded himself as unfairly ’dealt with in this 
sudden requirement of the oath, which he had 
origin^illy been told should be taken in Eangoon ; 
and he felt displeased with his father, with the 
high priest, and with himself. Baddoola, how- 
ever, eithcj disregarded liis vexation, or did not 
notice it ; nor was he generally so communicative 
or inquisitive as to enter fieely into conversation 
with his son about matters tliat concerned either 

a 

of them exclusively. 

The journey back>|[;o Bangooi? accomplished. 
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tiEey looked out for, a vessel to take them again to 
Ceylon ; but it was several months before a large 
native ship was found for the purpose, which. in- 
tended shortly to sail for Colombo. During 
these months he vigorously pursued his Budhistic 
studies, the treasures of large stores of Pali hooks 
being here open to rhim in the temples. He 
studied hard indeed, partly because his natural 
mental activity impelled him to it, partly because 
he had little else to do, and partly because he had 
made a promise to Gatro to make the best use of 
his time in that respect. 

At .length, however, the ship that was to take 
them to .Colombfj was ..ready. Again did the 
steady monsoon bear them back in safety to their 
beloved island, the unvarying breeze wafting 
them, as with the wings of a bird, swiftly to the 
West ; nor was there any anxiety visible on the 
faces of any on board, save, for a time, when they 
were coasting along the southern shore of Ceylon, 
and when there seemed a cliance of their having 
got so near the land as to be unable to tack off 
again. The danger was but temporai’y, however, 
and afforded the only incident of interest con- 
nected with the voyage, as a voyage. Yet Jbo 


Marandhan that passage of.twenty days’ duration 
from Eangoon to Colombo was one of the most 
influential circiim|tances tk\i,t had yet occurred in 
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the history of his strange and chequered exist- 
ence. It left its Impress upon every day of his 
subsequent life, and has not ceased to influence it 
up to the present moment. 

The ship was a European vessel, which had 
formerly beeji engaged *in the trade just begin- 
ning to spring up between *fche Grulf of Persia and 
the Straits of Malacca. It had been sold, how- 
ever, in Calcutta, iyid was bought by a native 
merchant, who ’manned it with an Asiatic crew 
and Arab officers. On the present occasion it 
was bound with a cargo of rice from^ Rangoon to 
Colombo, for, strange fo say, Ceylon, which for- 
merly supported five miJilions.#«f inhabkants, ac- 
cording to the best autho.*itics tlie subject, does 
not now grow sufficient rice to feed its modern po- 
pulation of half a million Tlrt" present cargo was 
an experiment to try whether “ the holy island ” 
might not, as well and more cheaply, be supplied 
from Eurmah as from India. The cabins in the 
after-part of the ship were left pretty much in the 
same condition, as regards arrangement, .as they 
had been when occupied by Europeans. Two 
large stem cabins, with windows looking out 
upon the aea on either side of the rudder, "were 
by far the# finest m tjie vessel, and of these Ma- 
randhan and his father had one, whilst the other 
was occupied by a Burmese merchant Und his 
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family, who w4s about to ' settle iu Colombo, 
Thatwhang, the merchant, was wealthy, and the 
r|pacity of the new Grovemor of Eangoon, as well 
as the sufie^er’s inability of obtaining justice in 
Ava, induced him to forsake his native country, 
and rather place himself under the protection of 
English laws in OeylAU' than expose himself and 
his family to the injustice and want of principle 
of native officials. 

In frequent voyages backwards and forwards, 
Thatwhang had obtained an accurate knowledge 
of the Hinghaleso language, and had long been pre- 
paringefor his emigration 'ty obliging his family to 
learn it foo. Ili« departure from Bangoon was 
rather a flight than avcluntary removal, however, 
for, were his intentions known, the strong hand 
of tyranny would have prevented its accomplish- 
ment, or held his wift* suid family as hostages for 
the citizenship of Thatwhang — a measure which 
the merchant was aware it would be “highly 
pleasing to the Govenior to put into execution. 
To save himself, then, from injury,- his property 
from enormous exactions, and his lamily from 
disgrace, Thatwhang was obliged to relinquish his 
home, and 'betake himself to a foreign country. 
As he had had for years mercantile dealings with 
Colombo, he felt the less difficulty in transferring 
his property tliither; and^as Ceylon was stiU a 
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Budlustic country, he did not ^ear the loss of 
their faith amongst'his household. 

In his person ai^d mienThatwhang was a &vouiy 
able specimen of the half Chinese, ‘half Malay 
race from which he had sprung. He was muscular 
and of the middle height. His brilliant black 
eye, ever moving and flasliing restlessly, allied 
him to the Malay ; whilst his comparatively fair 
skin and ample cheek,-bones proclq^med connexion 
with the Chinese race. His courage, jealousy, 
determination, and rigid adherence to his, faith 
were the characteristics of the one : his love of 
money, adroitness in getting it, and skill id keep- 
ing it when once obtained, t^peculiai> national 
features of the other. 

The love of Thatwhang for Budhism induced 
something hke friendship between him and Bad- 
doola, whom, as the priest Nagascna, he ho- 
noured ; wliilst, instead of courting the friendship 
of Mai'andlian, he kept him as much &s possible 
at a distance — a reserve which the offended young 
man returned with interest. At the same time 
Baddoola so^n discovered the merchant’s extreme 
love of money, and despised him for that, as much 
as he honoured him on account of his affection 
for Budhism. Surfoufdcd as -they were by Mo- 
hammedans and Hindoos, their mutual faith was 

^4 0 

a bond of union betwtiien the three, which Ma- 
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randhati felt the more offended Thatwhang should 
Isreak so unnecessarily and offensively. He lost, 
^erefore, no opportunity, during the first few 
days of the voyage, of conciliating the good- 
will of the Arab captain, in which, with the aid 
of a judicious present of some excellent tobacco, 
he quite succeeded, hot' of returning the distant 
gaze of Thatwhang, and showing him, in every 
possible way, that to him hi|! friendship or enmity 
was alike indifferent. A week, however, had 
scarcely elapsed ere Marandban’s interest was 
excited by ^the family of the merchant, and he 
began'to repent his rude'byiaviour, even although 
he conceived bin>r''lf juid:.ified in it by the equally 
rude conduct of ^J'hatw^iang. 

He was passing by the cabin which contained 
the merchant’s fifipily one morning later than 
usual, — his time and that of his father being 
spent principally on deck, — when he saw a fair 
form standing at the door giving ordets to a 
Burmese servimt. ’Jlie face was uncovered, and 
its colour, silmost European in its delicacy, at once 
attracted his attention and observaticli. Hor was 
he indifferent to a pair of lustrous Oriental eyes, 
whose long lashes added a charm totjiem that our 
northern beauties, in M^an^an’s .opinion, for 
the most part, want. Truef, the face was fat, — ^the 
cheeks were decidedly &e^j , — but the mouth was 
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ImutifoUy formed, and the figure, if it had not 
the grace of a nymph, — ^indeed there was no 
denying it was altogether fat, — was adorned, by 
a strange costume that set off’ it» somewhat 
large proportions to admiration. 

The gaze of the young man, ardent and some- 
what bold, was not unobsdr^fed by the lady, nor — 
to judge by the way in which she drew a thin 
veil over one side of her face to hi^e the portion of 
it which was turned away from Marandhan, and 
to form a groundwork for an exquisite projile — 
was it by any means unpleasant. Her could not 
do more, however, than 'loiter for a momffht, in 
vain.elForts to open the daoro^his own«cabin, as 
he gazed upon the stran^r, and .it was, at all 
events, some consolation to him to liear the other 
door shutting and the servayt departing, as he 
succeeded. 

“ That’s surely not a Burmese face,” thought he, 
to himself, “ it’s too well proportioned* for that ; 
there are no large cheek bones in it; besides, 
she’s so fair ; heigh ho ! what a pity she’s, so fat, 
I wish I ha<J spoken to her.” 

Marandhan’s interest, however, was excited, 
and, as he .walked the deck that day with the 
Captain, endeavouring ito carry on a conversation 
in the few words of Hindoostanee with which he 
was acquainted, he re^pied Thatwhang’s super- 
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«^otis stare, wTieix they happened to meet, ivith 
as near an approach to a smilb as possible,— 'mih, 
^t all events, the blandest expression of counte- 
nance he could assume. Thatwhang looked again, 
yes, there was no mistake. Marandhan, instead 
of elevating his eyebrows and drawing up one 
side of his upper lip,^w^as benevolently extending 
the comers of his mouth and looking at him in 
the most friendly way. 

“ He has found out at last, I’m rich,” thought 
Thatwhang, doubtless, to himself, as he continued 
to chat with Baddoola. 

“ Tlmt ‘Burmese merchant has his hunily on 
board, Im he nsvt?” asked Marandhan of the 
Captain, floundering through the Hindoostanee, 
much in the same way as the griflin who first 
takes up his abode, in the East, and observes to 
liis servant, “there was a coal-hole,”* when he 
wishes to tell him to open the door. 

“ He has,” — ^replied the Captain, adding much 
more that was unintelligible to Marandhan. 

" Indeed,” said the latter, “ and do they never 
walk on deck ?” 

“ They do at night,” was the first part of the 
answer, followed by a large appendix, that the 
young man in vain endea/FOured to tijanslate for 
his own edification. 

* Durwdza kolo^ Biudosti^ee for ‘open the door.* ' 
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“Ah,” he replied, “is it possible? Are 
the women handsohie?” he asked again, imper- 
fectly, after a pause. 

“Don’t know,” said the Captain,,and then he 
proceeded to mention “veils,” and “muffling,” 
and “ fat,” and “ thii^” in a way that quite 
baffled Marandhan’s con^fehension. At last he 
gave up the effort to understand, and listened 
merely to a whole tgrront of wor^s. 

“Indeed,” smd he, when it was ended, “at 
night — ” 

The Captain looked at him and laughed, but 
Marandhan did not understand the joke,^land re- 
mained unmoved. 

That night, instead ctf' sleapiug, Marandhan 
remained awake, and listened attentively in order 
to discover whether any synyftoms indicated tliat 
his fat friend in the next cabin was about taking 
exercise upon deck. “ What a pity she’s so fat,” 
thought he again to himself, as ho day awake, 
“ with so handsome a face.” The heavy breath- 
ing of his father assured him that he, as usual, 
had gone ^ sleep, — there was evidently no dis- 
turbance in his mind, respecting handsome faces, 
fat or otherwise. At length, just as Marandhan 
himself "jpas dropping off to sleep, despite his 
watchfulness, the shutting of the door of the next 
cabin, which he distiil^tly heard, convinced him 
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that some one ‘was stirring- He left his mafe"; 
couch hastily, therefore, and', dressing himself 
wjthout loss of time, made his way upon deck. 
There they .were, every one of them, quietly 
pacing the deck, but so softly and noiselessly 
that the slightest sleepej^ below could not have 
been disturbed. It is 'ndt the custom of Budhists 
to conceal their females thus, and it was, there- 
I'ore, quite inexplicable to Myrandhan why That- 
whang should act so, — hence another cause of cu- 
riosity, besides his interest in the handsome face. 
Yes, there was no mistake about it, Thatwhang, 
with his short muscular figure was there, and two 
dreamy -looking femole figures in strange costumes 
beside him. Tlte Hindoo sailors were lying lazily 
-about in the fore part of the ship, and, save an 
Arab officer that Was smoking near the steers- 
man, and the steersman himself, the Burmese 

c ^ 

party and Marandlian, were the sole occupants 
of the quarter-deck. It was a bright sta!rlight 
night, but there was no moon, nor would there 
be for hours, long ere which Marandhan con- 
cluded the ladies would have retired. 

Marandhan, too, began to walk the quarter- 
deck, and, as he passed Thatwhang, who was by 
the side of the two ladies, f-ie painted -^m in a 
friendly* way, with the usual greeting, “ Peace be 
with you !” 
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Thatwhang grunted out an acknowledgment, 
that was not very intelligible and passed on. 
Marandlian did not heed that, however, but occ«- 
pied himself in inspecting the female figures as 
they passed. They were both nearly of the same 
height, both dressed alike, both so closely muffled 
with veils that ‘no ■ glimpse of their features, in 
the moonless night, could be obtained. One, 
however, she who walked beside •Thatwhang, wa.s 
evidently stout — “the handsome fat woman,” 
thought Marandlian. The other was .much 
tliinner, but nothing of her figure Qohld be dis- 
tinguished. 

“The moon will not ilse fie-i some liburs,” ob- 

^ ^ 

served Marandlian, as he passed Thatwhang again. 

“ Not for four hours,” gi'owlcd the Burmese. 

“ Bear of a Chino-Malay,’* ’exclaimed Maraiul- 
han to himself, as he passed on. 

Arrived near the steersman, however, he 
stopped, and addressed some obscrvatibns to the 
Arab officer, who courteously replied to him — 
Thatwhang: approached again. 

“We shail probably be within sight of Ceylon 
in four or five days more,” said Marandlian to 
him. 

“Very ^rojiably,” ' said Thatwhang, as he 
vdieeled round with his fair companions, to walk 
forward again. 

p 3 
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“What did you say?” asked Maraudhan, step* 
ping after him, and walking by his side. 

“ I merely said, probably,” said Thatwhang. 

“ 0, indeed,” continued Marandhan, “ yes, the 
Captain told me to-day, he shonld not at all 
wonder if we sighted Dondera Head in four days, 
that is, if the wind liolcls, but of course all de- 
pends upon that. If there were any change or 
interruption, it Ayould be a different matter alto- 
gether.” 

“TV^ould it?” asked the imperturbable Bur- 
mese, increasing his speed. 

“Of' course,” argued M’arandhan, increasing 
his, likewise. “ see, if the wind changed, 
we might be driven to flie north or south, or even 
east again, which woidd carry us far away from 
our course.” 

“ Indeed,” was Tliatwhang’s only reply. 

“However,” continued Marandhan, “it’s for- 
tunate thefe is not much danger of thaf. At 
tliis season of the year, they say, the monsoon is 
very steady and unchanging.” 

“Do they?” said Thatwhang, dril^, and then 
turning roimd to his comjjanions, they stood 
still and he addressed some words to them in 
Burmese. 

“ I trust,” said Marandhan, boldly, “ I shall 
not be the means of depri^g the ladies of their 
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walk. If so, I shall return to my cabin this mo- 
ment.” 

“By no means,” said a sweet musical- voke 
that issued from “ the handsome fat \)ne,” as Ma- 
randhan called her to himself — “by no means, 
we shall merely walk together on the other 
side, whilst you and my husband walk on this.” 

“ Not on my account, Madam,” said Marand- 
han, to whom the* prospect o& a private con- 
ference with Thatwbang was infinitely more dis- 
agreeable than returning to bed, “no, certainly 
not, it would be un])ardonable in md to disturb 
your family arrangements, llpw fortunate we 
have been in getting so ?jui'‘1i and wel^ordered a 
ship !” 

“Very,” began the handsome fat one,” but' 
ere she had time for another word, Tliatwhang 
interposed, “Wo have already kejit you long 
enough out of your bed, won’t ray honoured 
friend Nagasena be expecting you ?” 

“ He sleeps by himself,” said Marandhan, “ and 
if you remain quiet for a moment, you will most 
probably hJb-r him snoring, as only a priest can 
snore.” 

The ladies laughed, and Tliatwhang instantly 
replied— our observation savours ol* irreverence. 
Sir; the priesthood sliould not bejnaade an object 
of ridicule.” 
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tte ever-blessed Gk*- 
AlfejfJmdhan, stendy, “ I meant no 
It’s no sin, surely, to say that a priest 
snores when he does snore. I can hear Nagasena 
from this Listen.” 

“ There is irreverence in your words and manner, 
young man,” said Thatwhang, gravely ; “ it is to 
me like eating sour mangoes to h(»ar you talk.” 

“ I am sorry t/> hear it,” replied Marandhan ; 
" but doubtless you will find fhe mangoes sweeter 
if you talk yourself Peace be with you ; adieu, 
and you inadfm, and you ” 

So, turning on his heel, he made his way into 
the cabin “ “ That\ his wife,” thought he to 
himself, “ well, 'he need not be so jealous of her 
I’m sure — she’s fat enough to prevent jealousy.” 
Before many minutes had elajised he was fast 
asleep, dreaming that a fat Burmese, with bright 
black eyes, was asking him if he would purchase 
his wife. 

But although Marandlian professed to himself 
to be perfectly satisfied with what he had seen 
and heard of the Thatwhang family, 4xe stUl, in 
reality, longed to be better acquainted with them. 
The wife’s face was undoubtedly a handsome one, 
and if the thinner lady, arid as he ha^l already 
persuaded himself, the younger one, were daughter 
to the stouter, there was hltle doubt that she too 
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must then be baudsomti. , 
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priest,” thought he, as he refl^dteffif'iQsreip ,the 
matter next morning, “ what can it matter .to nje 
whether she is handsome or not ? Heigh ho ! I 
wish it were not so, but it can’t be helped now ; 
however. I’ll see them at all events'.” Accord- 
ingly, about the same timll as he had previously 
observed the lady talking to the servant, having 
left Thatwhang in eonversation pn deck with his 
father, he wen^ softly below, and, to his great 
joy, foimd the door of the cabin containijig the 
interesting family o2)eu. A curtain appeared to 
divide it into two apartments, and as he passed, a 
youthful, graceful, and •classic figm-e* appeared 
from within the curtain, and caJlod “ Quatchee ;’ 
now Quatchee was the name of the Jiurmesc 
female servant that attended* on the family, and 
the impression of the young lady, as she looked 
out, evidently was that the person advancing 
was Quatchee — hence her appearance.' 

“ Your servant is not here,” said Marandhan, 
gallantly ; “ shall I call her ?” 

Before |l[iving any answer, the young lady 
spoke in Burmese, and was answered from behind 
the curtam by the same voice that Marandhan 
had heai;^ the night before, during which interval 
he felt himself unable to detach his eyes from the 
beautiful form and fad^ before him. 
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“I fear I trouble you much,” she auswered* ait 
length, “ but if your goodness prompts you to 
u^dertaike the mission, I shall be .obliged.” 

There was no excuse for staring longer, so 
Marandhan turned on his heel to seek Quatchee. 

“ As handsome as the other,” thought he, as he 
walked forward, “ and without the fat, too. I 
certainly never saw a woman’s face that was per- 
fect before, for Belinda was only a child after all.” 

“ Quatchee will attend the light of the morn- 
ing presently,” said he, as he returned and found 
the young lady still standing near the door. 

“ Yotir Excellency — ” she replied, in Singhalese, 
which, to the young Kandian was all the more 
attractive, because, brofeen and imperfect, “ your 
‘Excellency has taken too much trouble, and I am 
thankful.” 

At this moment the elder lady made her ap- 
pearance, and also ihankcd him for his kindness. 
He was preparing a speech full of compliment 
and devotion, when the wrinkled old Quatchee 
brushed, .by him, and shut the door after her, 
leaving him staring at it as if he^ could see 
through it, — ^not distant more than a yard’s 
length. , It was not a blessing that he murmured 
upon Quatchee, as he entered his own cfbin, and 
threw himself u|)on his couch. 

“ A priest, a priest,” be muttered, “ and so 
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ittucli el^amoe, 80 much grace, so mach heauty in 
the world that I uSight perhaps hfe possessed of. 
I’ll not be a priest — my oath was extorted frojn 
me, and if it holds good I’U'be a Christian or a 
Hindu or a Mohammedan. I’ll mt be a priest, 
and I’ll go and tell my father so this instant — ^he 
can but have me excomihiihicated.” 

So saying, he rushed out of the cabin, and 
made his way, agitated and excised, rapidly upon 
deck. The cool breeze fanned liis forehead as hei 
merged from the companion-ladder and saw his 
father looking out upon the sea ^at the ship’s 
stem, with his bac^ towards him. “ ^e you 
mad?” whispered reason to him, as be rapidly 
strode forwards and faced hig lather’s counte- 
nance, so placid when composed — so terrible i»- 
anger. 

‘^Well, Marandlian?” asked Baddoola, quietly, 
as his son thus rudely interrupted his reverie. 

“I— I fear I disturb you,” said the»young man, 
his resolution oozing out of every pore, as he 
looked deep into the dark eye of the chief. 

“ No,” ^d his father ; “ what is it ?” 

“ There was a huge shark at that side of the 
vessel just now. I never saw so large a one 
before,” replied . Mlirandhan, blushing at the 
falsehood, and mortified at his own want of de- 
termination. 
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“Is that all?” said B^dodla, turning roniid, 
“ where ?” 

iHiey looked for the monster for some time in 
vain ; no one had seen it. 

“ Nevertheless,” muttered Marandhan to him- 
self, as he walked off, “ I will not bo a priest.” 

Again and again, dn' many days, did he go 
past the cabin that contained so much hidden 
beauty within, byt the envious door was not open, 
nor did the lovely form make its appearance. 
Fortune favoured him, however, before the con- 
clusion of Mig voyage. A few days before they 
arrived 'at Colombo, Thatwhang was confined to 
his bed, and having^^had an unoccupied cabin 
at the side prepared for him, removed thither, 
^Wv ing up the stern cabin altogether to his wife 
and daughter. The second day that he was 
thus compelled to abstain from going on deck, 
Baddoola, for whom the merchant had the 
highest esteem, and Thatwhang himself, were 
closeted alone for some time — mysteriously as 
Marandhan conceived — and the result of the 
conference was, that, on that very i^ight, after 
they had retired to rest as usual, Baddoola arose, 
— Marandhan diligently watching him,* whilst he 
pretended to be asleep, — aid escorted ithe two 
ladies to the deck. 

In a few minutes he was joined by Marandhan, 
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who observed, as he came up with the party, 
“ Then you are not ill ?’* 

“No,” said his father; “my respected friend, 
Thatwhang, merely asked me to walk with his 
family this evening, as he was prevented by ill- 
ness.” 

Marandhan took liis |flafce*by the side of the 
daughter, and walked for some lime in silence, 
listening to a learn^id discourse^ of his father’s 
upon merit and* demerit, and their influence on 
future existence. 

There was not room for the four to* walk com- 
* • 
fortably abreast, and *by degrees the two "parties 

became separated, the younger couple lulling be- 
hind the elder. 

“ My name is Marandlian Modliar of Ceylon,”< 
said he. “ May I beg to ki^w the name of the 
fair star of the morning?” 

“ My name is Zeefa,” said she, in tlie soft, mu- 
sical tdnes that liad already captivated* the young 
man’s attention, “ and I have lived with my father, 
Thatwliang, nearly all my life in Rangoon.” 

“ And th^f pride of Burmah, who walks with 
the priest, is your mother? Pardon the curiosity 
of a stranger ; — when the heart is fiiU, why try 
and stop the mouth ?’* 

“ Sardee is my nmther,” she answered, ,“but 
she is not of Burmah* originally. Her ihother 
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infidel of Circassia, her father a Mnsstd- 
of Northern India — she ‘forsook her religion 
apd her home in youth for Thatwhang.” 

“ What power can keep the dove’s mate irom 
her consort ? Where love draws the distance is 
soon past,” said Marandhan, with aU that Oriental 
warmth and poetic* hfceftce which rose naturally 
to his lips. 

“ What can the eagle knew of the feelings of 
the bulbul, or the priest of love ?* she asked. 

“ I^am not a priest,” he replied, hastily. 

“ But you have sworn to be a priest, and intend 
to be one,” she argued. 

“ Yes-rno — ^yes,” he«stammered forth, whilst 
his firame was agi^ated’Vith contending emotions. 
•“•Listen, Zeefa, and I will tell you all.” 

“ Marandhan,” s^d his father, tummg round 
at the moment, “ the lady would visit her hus- 
band ; conduct her'to Thatwhang.” 

“Would that her fat ladyship had postponed 
her visit,” growled Marandhan to himself, as he 
handed her down the companion-ladder. When 
he returned his father was pacing the/deck beside 
the fascinating Zeefa, and there was no opportu- 
nity on that night for making the disclosure he 
wished — 

No opportunity on that night, nor on other si- 
milar liights, for, manoeuvle as he would, Sardee 
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imd he iavadably walked together for the fiiture, 
both Baddoola and she determined apparently 
that there should be no mutual confidence be- 
tween the young people. Nor did .this circum- 
stance add to Marandhan’s amiability, as he 
walked the deck with “ the handsome fat one,” 
and every night as he w^i|t to bed he muttered 
“ ijiie grows fatter and Aiglier every day,” and 
Sardee, doubtless, qp. her part, ^thought what a 
disagreeable yotling man that was, and how much 
his conversation belied his appearance. So it is^ 
indeed, ever in life, — ^where there is no desire to 
please and to be plea^d there is no pleasure — seen 
through green spectacles^l the world js green. 

Before they landed at Coloraljo, J’hatwhang was 
up again, and able to enjoy bis usual walks, the at* 
tendance of Marandlian an^*his father at nighf 
being dispensed with, and, except by an occasional 
glance, Marandhan had no ojfportunity of telling 
Zeefa’how truly and how fondly ha loved her, 
and how ready he was to give up, not himself 
only and his future life to her, hut his father and 
the priestl|Ood also. She received such glances 
without displeasure, nay, the young man flattrassd 
himself with pleasure rather; and, as he curled 
his black moustache* and wliiskers and beard, aB 
growiujg’luxuriantly, like, the jungle of his native 
island under a tropital > sun, He thought that 
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perhaps after all’it was not so wonderftd that she 
should be pleased, and, furthOT, that it would be 
a great pity to lose, under any circumstances, the 
aforesaid curling moustache, whiskers, and beard.* 
Nor were these looks so unintelligible to Zeefa as 
might at first be supj)osed. Where there is so 
little intercourse betweeft the sexes as is usually 
the case in the East before marriage, the eye o%in 
takes Ihe place of the tongue, and the Egyptian 
or the Chinese beUe will easily translate a glance 
into a sentiment, and a few reciprocal glances into 
a dialogue. She puts more trust too in such 
telegraphic signals than her fairer sister of the 
West in the most violcst protestations ; so that 
ere the good ship, — the “Eazeel Careem,” — had 
borne her freight safe into the roadstead of Co- 
lombo, Zeefa felt convinced, on her side, that this 
young noble loved her, and was ready to sacrifice 
then, at all events, Kis chances in the priesthood 
for her hand. 

“ We must go to Kandy at once,” said Bad- 
doola, as they left the vessel, “ that you may 
ratify there your oath respecting the priest- 
hood.” Marandhan said notliing, but thought 
much. 

An agent of Thatwhang’t, had taken a house 
for him in the vicinity of Colombo, near auviUage 

t 

* The Budhist priests shave the head and face completely in Ceylon. 
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called GbUdSse. So muc£ Maiandhan learned, 
and no more ; nos could lie ever find an oppor- 
tunity of saying adieu to the fair Zeefa. , Qn the 
road to Kandy then they went, no time beihg 
lost in useless delays in Colombo ; horses and 
palanquins, and the usual retinue, forming their 
party as before. Marandhan’s mind was made 
up ; he determined that ly would* not go to Kandy 
to ratify his oath ; on the contrary, that hfif would 
go hack to Colombo, and, if possible, renew his 
acquaintance witli Zeefa. He wished, however, 
to avoid an open rupture with his father* for he 
knew not to what » lengths Baddtiola’s violent 
temper might impel him, did he openly declare 
that he would not go to Kandy. Having made 
presents to their escort of opium, on the secoi^ 
day of the journey, he resolvpd to put his schemns* 
into execution that very night. They occupied 
the house of a ivealthy native^ who, at this period, 
was in Colombo with his family, and, accordingly, 
their own servants were the only ones about in 
such numbers as to give him any annoyance ; 
but as there was no suspicion of his intention 
entertainea, the probabihty is that he exaggerated 
the difficulty. 

Stealing out, tliep, when his father and the 


attend^s were* asleep, he left the house behind 
him, and tramped vigorously hack towards Co- 
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lombo in the clear moonshine, ts^ng nothing 
■with him hut the clothes he wore, and the stock 
of meaiey he had. obtained on landing in Colombo. 
R)r some distsmce he went on foot ; but, meeting 
a Pegu pony in a- shed by the road’s side, he 
made a bridle of his halter, leaped upon his back, 
and rode furiously to ^lv3 West. The pony had 
all the mettle of liis rad^, and, with the exception 
of half an hour’s halt to refresh both parties, bore 
him, ere the sun had risen more than an hour the 
next morning, to the Kalany Eiver, in the vici- 
'nlty of Colombo. Here he bribed a poor man to 
take tbe animal back during the ensuing night, 
and leave him in the vicinity of the shed, whilst 
he continued his route to the native town of 
Colombo, or the Pettah, as it is called, on foot. 

He was wearied with the violent exertion and 
fatigue he had undergone, and, in a Mohammedan 
tavern, where his money made him welcome, he 
slept during the greater part of the day. In the 
evening he sallied forth to find a temporary home 
for himself in the neighbourhood of Galkisse, in 
which *he succeeded without much diflBculty or 
delay, for the Governor of Ceylon was building a 
veritable palace in the neighbourhood, on a hill 
jutting out into the sea, called by its European 
possessors Mount Lavinia, and Konses of ^^]l kinds 
were fast springing up ip consequence around. 
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He took car^ also to wite to the Grovemment 
Agent in Kandy relative to his propeifiy, of which 
he would soon be entitled to claim possession, 
and asking him to remit to Colombo the arreai^ 
of the annual allowance left him by Colonel Car- 
roll, who, he found, had sailed some months ago 
for England. 

Of his father he hearc^ and saw nothing for 
.some time, — ^his sudden disappearance, so secret 
and unforeseen, putting Baddoolii completely at 
fault ; and it was not until some time after the 
agency of that Avide-spread secret police, the* 
priesthood, had been %et in motion by Oatro, that 
he was discovered. 

Having found out Tliatwbang’s house, Ma- 
randhan, hke a skilful general,* proceeded , to re- 
connoitre it leisurely, determined to have an, 
interview with Zeefa before he formally men- 
tioned the matter to Thatwhang himself. The 
house .was situated in the middle of a garden, 
which was completely surrounded by a wall of no 
great height ; and as the merchant now felt secure, 
he was proportionately less cautious in secluding 
his wife ana* daughter — ^permitting them to drive 
out as they listed in a close carriage, and to walk 
in the garden as muc]^ as they pleased, whilst he 
was at ^ mercantile office in the Fort. 

For several days 4^d Marandhan go to the 
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garden regularly* waliching an opportunity when 
he might speak to Zeefa done. Often did he see 
h«!r and her mother wdking together ; but he 
Auttered to himself that he had enough" of the 
fat one, and wished for her society, no more. At 
length their visits to the garden were discon- 
tinued dtogether for a itime ; and, although the 
young man su!<pected\the cause, yet he was not 
certain of it until he had bribed a Singhdese ser- 
vant engaged in the house to inform him. He 
was quite correct in his anticipations. Sardco 
'had been confined, — and a boy, to lliStwhang’s 
great Relight, had been ‘added to the establish- 
ment. 'From the samp servant he learned dso 
that several" of Sfirdee’s childi’en had died in. in- 
fancy, and that tlie handsome Zeefa was the only 
one dive. 

At length the wished-for opportunity occurred. 
Zeefa- resumbd her «daily walk in the garden, and 
now, witlmut her mother. Marandhan "would 
never have tired, he thought, of contemplating 
her, and described with enthusiasm her appearance 
on that important day. She was just approaching 
womanhood — the faiiitounded outlines of maturity 
gradually replacing the a.|^ularities of adolescence'. 
A pair of wide trousers, covered with a short 
skirt, formed the lower portion of her dr6“s§, whilst 
the outline of the bust wps distinctly shown by 
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a tight-fittu^ boddice of richly omametited 
muslin. Her arms were naked from the elbow, and 
disclosed those rounded, firm, delicately-muscular 
proportions, which are seldom seen in perfection 
in the North. Her skin was fair, for the tropics, 
not darker, indeed, than that of many Spanish 
brunettes ; and dier finely proportioned features 
such as a Grecian artist wMu\d hafFe immortalized 
in his Venus. Her large black eyes floated de- 
liciously in a watery light, and were shaded with 
long eye-lashes, — ^both in keeping with the masses 
of black clustering hair, which, although simply 
braided on the forehead, fell thickly gn the 
shoulders in wavy masses^ from beneath the veil 
which shaded, but did not hide, the head. 

As she entered a walk at the extremity of the; 
garden, concealed by thick by-shes of cinnamon' 
from the observation of the house, Marandhan 
stood before her, and, with .a cry *of surprise, 
which did not sound imjoyfully in h^^ ears, she 
welcomed him. 

“ 0, Marandhan,” she cried chidingly, " why 
seek me again, to your own and to my evil? 
Tou have SM^forn to be a prhist ; Zeefa, therefore, 
and you should avoid, npt seek, each other. Un- 
less, indeed, your ey^ have spoken falsely, and 
instead oftloving mCj you do but mock me.” 

“ Far^ from it, Zeefij.,” he cried ; “ the oath 
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wych I swore to become a priest “was extorted 
Wiwillingly jBrom me by Negasena. I never 
.wished to bury myself in a wihare. I am a noble 
of Ceylon, with an hereditary estate to order and 
control, and I never will be a priest.” 

“ Your guilt win be fearful,” said she. “ I pity 
you.” 

“ If Zeefa loves me^’ he continued, “ I care 
nothing for guilt or obloquy ; — ^the lion does not 
more joyfully ilndertake the contest with the 
leopard than I with the disesteem of others, if 
Z^fa only loves me.” 

“ Aljis, Marandhan !” .said she, “ would that 
we had never met. T saw and loved you some 
days e’er you had seen me. My eyes have too 
plainly told you 'that, and they do not lie ; but 
Zeefa prefers death to shame.” 

Marandhan would have replied, with aU the 
gallantry of Hvhich ,hc was master, to this heroic 
speech ; but before it had concluded, short as it 
was, a hoarse voice, which he compared to the 
sharpening of a saw, called out the young lady’s 
name. ' It was Quatchee ; Marandhan knew the 
voice but too well, and had scarcely time to take 
his beloved -Zeefa into his arms and imprint one 
luscious kiss upon her lips, ^hen they heard steps, 
as if a gigantic goose with shoes on (such was his 
simile) was coming down j;he walk. The young 
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n^n remaiflied con<^aled behind the cmnamcm 
bushes, whilst Zeefa walked forward, glowing 
with love, and shame, and pleasure, to meet the 
importunate old monster. 

Marandhan felt happier than he had been for a 
long time as he walked to his temporary home 
that day — happy in his dove, happy in his own 
resolution, happy in tlr/i briglft anticipation of 
much happiness to come. “Now for Thatwhang,” 
thought he, as he crossed the threshold of his 
room. 

Tlie tall figure of a priest, whose, countenance 
Marandhan knew bat* too well to be that of his 
father, rose as he entere<J. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

MABANDHAN’S HISTORY CONCLUDED 

'<* Love bade me swear — love bids mo to forswear ; 

O 8W63t suggestive love, if thou hast sinned, 

Teach nSe, thy tempted subject, to excuse it.’* 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ act ii., sc 6 . 

His father was in his apartment when Marandhan 
returned from the interview with Zeefa, in which 
she had declared hqr love, and inferentially ex- 
pressed her willingness to heconie a Modjiar’s 
wife. Every* one Iris observed, doubtless, how 
suddenly a d^irk cloud often obscures the brightest 
sunshine, and discharges itself in deluges of rain 
upon the earth. Everything that was bright, 
and glowing with light before, droops or looks 
gloomy at once. Happy faces are &ianged at 
once into anxious ones, and light joyous airs into 
those of hurry and anxiety. By such a simile 
was it that Marandhan expressed to'^^e the 
change wliich piBsed over,him when he saw hjis 
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father rising at his entrance. He had been all 
happiness and jojnful anticipation bfifoi'e, bnt this 
sudden apparition damped his gladness, ^d 
turned back his bright feelings upon his heart in 
gloom and the darkest shade. 

“ Marandhan,” said his father, as the young 
man entered, “ am I to* y elcome you as a son re- 
turning to his duty, or w curse you as a renegade 
from his religion and the causg of his country ? 
Speak, and deceive me no more. The jackal is 
not more false and treacherous in his alliance 
the lion, than you have been to me.”- 

“ Hagasena WahEoise,” said Marandhan, “ even 
the deer that has been baited will tusn upon its 
pursuers, and I, anxious to Imse and obey you, am 
yet forced to speak the words of imdutifolness 
and disobedience.” 

“ Am I to understand, boy,” asked his father, 
threateningly, “ that you now dare to teU me you 
are resolved to oppose me, and to bweak the oath 
you solemnly swore on the altar of Budha, before 
the high priest of Ava? Has the degeneracy of 
Ceylon cojne to this, that a son of Baddoola 
should‘declare himself not only an apostate from 
Ids creed; but even an enemy to his country ?” 

“ The dove is.nof truer to her mate than I will 
be' bof^'tp my religion and my countiyj” replied 
Marahdhan. 
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“Tken you ftilfil your oath?” said his, 
Mher. 

No, Nagasena Wahanse, I will not fulfil an. 
oath extortedt&om me by firaud and forced upon 
n» by violence. I will live and die firee, as a 
Kandian Modliar should.” 

The expression of his( father’s face became dark 
and threatening as Maraut’han boldly uttered these 
words, and the young man feared that the inter- 
view would not terminate without some fatal 
Jssue, but he resolved, for his part, not to oppose 
his father by force, and if he attempted his de- 
struction to offer no resistance. 

“Extorted by firaud,” muttered the fiirious 
priest ; “ forced upon you by violence. You lie, 
dog — in your throat you lie ! Free, saidst thou 1 
Free! — ^how canst thou live firee with British 
lords for thy masters, whose slightest wish thou 
must obey. False, peijitred, spiritless boy 1” 

“ T am thy son,” said Marandhan, " and will 
not' revile thee. These British lords that thou 
hatest so have taught me so much good. I was 
told that I was to take the oath in Eangoon, not 
in Ava; I was taken unawares, suddenly, 'in the 
midst of a host of priests. It might have beaa. 
death had I disobeyed. There were firaud and 
violence both in it. I intended to tell thee'thafe If 
would not be a pmst before'^the oath was actually! 
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c«quired« "Wbold you take the imwilliug by stra- 
tagem, shave his drown, and put oil the yellow 
robes ? Would that make a man a priest ? Where 
tiie mind is not hallowed, what holiness or sanc- 
tity can there be in the outward garb or appear- 

• Baddoola appeared to l^iten to his remonstrance 
more calmly than he anticipated, and asked 
him rfearftilly and huskily, after ^ pause — 

“Thou sayest that thou art true to thy creed 
and to thy country. How canst thou be .true jf, 
thou art not willing to give up all for them ?” 

“ I am willing to ^iVe up my property^” b^an 
Hie young man, — but he^was fiercely ijitcrrupted, 
“ Th^ property, unmannere^ sjave of the white 
faces ! — ^thine, how thine ?” 

“ Mine by the present l^w,” said Marandhah, 
“but yours in every respect besides. If the 
giving up' of that can softbn your anger it is 
yours to enjoy, nor shall I touch am pice of the* 
revenue. You can devote it to the restoration of 
Eandian independence if you wiU. Me you can 
command, ^d I wiU act as you please to promote 
the same object. What more can you desire? 
But a priest I wiU not be?” 

“ I care not fi^r tHfe priesthood,” said his father, 
vehenjii^tly, “ I care only for my countjy ; but the 
priesthood alone can Snow our secrets, and to join 
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MS effi»c<niaUy you must joiu the priesthood. Why 
will you not'be a priest?” 

Because I will not take a holy office upmi me 
Wiih an imsanctified heart,” replied Marandhan, 
boldly ; “ because' I will not mock our faith by 
professing to renoimce the world when my soul 
clings to it.” 

“ Is that all ?” asked Ids father. 

“ That is aU,” ,was the reply. 

“ Then matters may be arranged. The priest- 
hood can do all things. You love some one ?” 

“ I do,” said Marandhan. 

“ And you would have her ?” 

“ I would.” 

“ It shall be done, then, if she be not a Euro- 
pean, for that might blast our enterprise.” 

“ She is Zeefa, the daughter of Thatwhang, the 
Burmese,” said Marandhan. 

“ Good. It can be done. Zeefa shall be taken 
to Plapla, in the forests of Eohona. She shall be 
yours for a year. Will you then become a priest, 
-^when the year expires ?” asked his father. 

“ I would die rather than suffer violence to be 
used towards her. Shame, shame 1 your project 
is infamous !” exclaimed Marandhan. 

Baddoola scowled fiercely. ‘ The muscles of his 
lace became distorted with violent ra^.- His 
eyes glared upon his son like those of a tiger, and 



li!i%hole seemed agitated* #ctdd^ (Mi- 
vulsions. 

‘‘13ien, die, wretch !” he exclaimed, as he djew 
a •digger from his girdle, and rushed forwards ,- 
but before he had reached Maxandhan, who stood 
motionless against the wall, the infuriated priest 
fell heavily, ^iie daggery sheathing itself in his 
son’s leg, and a torrentdbf blood isstiing frc«n his 
mouth. He had burst a bloo<ivessel in his fiiry, 
and now lay dying at his son’s feet. Help came> 
but was of no avail. The fatal tide could n(}li. be 

staunched, and in a few minutes the form that 

• • 

had been the rallying point of Kansan con- 
spiracy, — ^the life of the rfbcret workers for Kandian 
independence, — was a helpless corpse. 

It was some weeks before Marandban could 
walk abroad, in consequcnce'of his wound— ^weeTis 
of gloom and sorrow, of sadness, misery, and al- 
most of despair. Bodily pain and mental distress 
combined to prostrate him utterly, sftvd it was not 
without the keenest anguish that he reflected that 
his father had died with a curse instead.of a bless- 
ing for hjm on his lips. But reflection and h 
fpowerful mind came to his rescue. He knew that 
he "had not been wrong in his convictions and 
determination, and fhat, however anxious to obey 
his faflliier. , compliance, in such a case, vouM hawf 
Iswn . 

Q 3 
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^Thei^ is no healer of the -crashed hettrf lilker' 

# 

fhfiQ»> however; — a sorry reflection truly, even under' 
th^best of circumstances, implying mndi that iii 
ignoble everyway in ottr composition. Day After 
^y brought its balm to heal Marandhan’s wounded 
soul, and in a few months his warm hopes and 
earnest aspirations after happiness were rekindled,* 
and illumined him internally and externally as 
before. He thought again, and“thought much, too, 
of Zcefa, and now that his father was dead, and 
he.*»fanted but a few days to be of age and claim 
liis property, d^e saw no reason why he should not 
speedily 'conduct his beloved' Circassian-Burmese 
to his jungle home. 

He called boldly^ therefore, upon Thatwhang, 
making as much display as possible, and resolved 
to act the superior rather than the inferior in his 
subsequent cqmmimications with him. That- 
whang did not know him at first, and dazzled by his 
badge of nobility, receiyed him with great respect. 

“ You probably forget, Thatwhang Appoo- 
hamy,” * he began, “ the young man who accom- 
panied you from Kangoon in the FazeelfCareem— 
I am he.” 

“I remember Marandhan Modhar well,” re- 
plied Thatwhang ; “ the young' man who was under 
the guardianship of my respected triehd^Naga- 

« A^poohamy is equivalent to Mr , ft, common title of respect. 
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seaa WaJianse, who died suddenly lately; the 
young soaan who hhd sworn in the gfeat pagoda oi‘ 
Ava to be a priest.” 

-“I was inveigled into that oath against my 
Qonsent,” replied Marandhan ; “ it was never my 
wish to become a priest, a^d to prove to you that 
I have no desire now to })e one, I come to solicit 
your daughter Zeefa iV marriage. I saw her 
during the voyage,* and we lov^ each other. If 
she consents to the match, surely you will not 
refuse my offer.” 

“She consent,” said Thatwhan^,«indignantly, 
“ what has she to d& with it ? Ha ! ha ! good, 
very good ! We are 40 ask our , daughters, 
leave to marry them, are we» npw adays ! Ma- 
randhan Modliar, my daughter is not for yow, 
she is engaged already. It»is not likely that she 
should grow almost to womanhood, without being 
betrothed. Her husband is* in Calcutta, and is 
the head there of a very respected house, my 
friend Ideersham.” 

“Meersham,” said Marandhan, “why I have 
heard the :^ame ever since I could hear anything. 
Who does not know the house of Meersham and 
Thisthat?” 

“Who, indeed ?”^ked Thatwhang. 

“Ajift how old* may Meersham b§P” asked 
Marandhan. 
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“Not more than fiffcy> I should say,” repKed 
^Hiati^hang,*" but what has that to do with it? 
He is my friend — ^the head of an excellent house 
•—a. good Budhist and a rich man. What oaki 
any girl want more P” 

“And do you fanay, Appoohamy, that Ze^ 
will like such ^a husband?” asked the young 
man, soothingly, and yth earnestly. 

“ Do 1 fancy— rwhat a question — yes, of course 
I do. You might have asked me, am I sure of 
it .with more reason — of course I am,” replied 
the stolid Burmese, grinning so as td display a 
shining'- set of teeth that seemed to stretch from 
ear to ear,<as the large fnouth distended. 

“ Thatwhang#.” asked Marandhan, again, “ will 
3n)u be guided by reason and wisdom ?” 

“ Will a child eat-«sugar, or a young man de- 
ceive a virgiq ?— Of course I will,” was the reply 

“ Then be guided by Zeefa’s choice between us 
I am a noble : my property is ample ; my family 
traces back its pedigree to the time of Prackrama- 
bahu the great If you can make your daughter 
happy, why not do so ? Ask her, ^ppoohamy, 
and be guided by her choice.” 

So urged Marandhan. Tliatwhang 'looked at 
him as if he doubted whether. the young man 
could be «Berious, and then bttrst into a* roar of 
laughter. 
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i*‘Be guided by k&r choictS,” be echoed, “ha, 
ha! Eeasou au^ wisdom, in trufh. Did you 
«vm see bread-fruit growing on a upas tree* or 
hear of wisdom issuing from a young maiden’s 
lips? You joke with me, my friend, but 
let me assure jrou I like your joke ; it’s the best 
I have heard for a lonn time. Wisdom truly, 
ha, ha!” 

“ Laugh at me tf you will, ^ppoohamy,” said 
Marandhan, blandly, “yet surely it is not ao 
strange to ask you to consult her whose hap- 
piness or misery is to result from your resolution. 
Be advised, I pray you, — ask her ?” 

“Ask her what?” said Thatwhang,»pcevislily. 

“ Whether she will have .tlie Calcutta mer- 
chant, Meersham, or the Kandian noble, Maraifd- 
han,” urged the youth. 

“ By the coUar-bone of the ever-blessed G-otama, 
but it is too absurd,” said I'hatwhang, laughing 
again, us he rose to go into an innfer room, pro- 
bably with the intention of carrying out the 
joke, “ but,” said he, as he turned again and re- 
seated hiTr,fielf, “ what’s the use of asking ? She 
has never seen Meersham, and she has seen you. 
Any worban would prefer the man she has seen 
to the one she has not^ if she have any sense at 
all. .D*no, it’s ncf use, it’s too^ absurd^” he con- 
cluded, as he sank ba^ upon his couch. 
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“And whjtfc 18 yonr olgection to me?” a^ed 
Martmdhan/ 

My objection to you, young man,” said 
whang, gravely, “ why many objections. It is not 
only because the crow is black that the dove 
avoids it. You are not a merchant. You are 
irreverent You swore^to become a priest in the 
great pagoda of Ava, as d you do not intend to 
keep your oath.” ^ 

“ I have told thee the oath was extorted fi^m 
m^;— stolen unawares,” urged Marandhan, warmly, 
“ why then wiU you mention it again ? If 1 am 
rich enough, what does it matter whether I am a 
merchant qt not ? and there is not a more fervent 
believer in Budhism than I am, — ^how then can I 
bo irreverent? Bethink thee, Appoohamy, why 
give your daughter io one that may not value 
her as I should ? Why make her miserable, per- 
haps for her whole life, from an idle whim of 
your own ? ” 

“ Eateel,” shouted Thatwhang, calhng a ser- 
vant, as he walked away, “see if the Modliar’s 
carriage is in waiting, and show him to. it. Peace 
be with you, Modliar, — adieu.” 

“ Zeefa shall be mine in spite of you and Meert 
sham,” muttered Marandhdn, ^ he left the 
house. 

He kept his word, too. ‘ Thatwhang had evi- 
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d»nt]^ no idea of the perfect imderstaiQdmg that 
subsisted between his daughter and* the young 
Mndiiar, and his frequent absences at his offic^e 
a&)isded the best possible opportunities for Ma- 
randhan to communicate with the loving maid, 
and to plan measures for thejr departure together. 
Nor was the vigilance of Quatchee, who acted 
as much in the capacily o^> duenna as o:£ servant, 
equal to the ingenuity of the youthful couple. 
As there seemed no probability of Zeefa’s mar- 
riage with Meersham being celebrated spqediljr* 
Marandhan did not spoil his measures, and frus- 
trate his schemes, b/ teing too impatient. In 
fact, until he took possession of his propei;ty, — ^that 
on which ho now resides, — he.hjpl no home to 
which to take the fair Zeefa, and he therefore 
prudently resolved to defer abduction for the 
few days stiU remaining ; to go to Kandy, enter 
upon the possession of his estate, and the funds 
which dxad been so long accumulating < and then, 
having fitted out his new home in a way worthy 
of the reception of such a treasure, to bear off' his 
bride to it in triumph. 

This prudent course of conduct he successfrilly 
carried out. The British Court of Justice in 
Kandy put him* fofmally in possession of his 
estate ^;vithout delay. *A large sum yas paid 
over to him in ready Aoney, the revenue of the 
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|»}H)pei?ty, with interest, from his twelfth to his 
twenty-first year, and he was received hy the 
peasantry on his estate with unbounded en^ni- 
siasm. There was much to be done in repairing 
the house, much in the improvement of ‘&ie 
gardens and grounds, but he could only wait on 
the present occasion to make the place habitable, 
and kept his fhrther \'.improvements for future 
leisure. 

Eetuming to Colombo then, where he invested 
tjie money for which he had no immediate use, 
and where" he had now a host of friends, willing 
to help him in anything he desired, he concodjed 
measures- with Zeefa"for her abduction. Her 
mother and sh^ were accustomed to drive through 
"the neighbouring district daily in a palanquin 
carriage. She would not venture, however, to 
break her design to Sardce, whose reverence and 
fear for Thatwhang were too great to permit 
her to sanction, much less to aid, her flight. The 
ingenuity of Zeefa, however, was quite as great 
as that of young ladies generally is, and surely 
there have 'been few of them, whether Oriental or 
Occidental, _ who have found much difficulty in 
deceiving their mammas, particularly in the 
affairs of the heart, — ^affairs in which deception of 
every kind is too often looked upon as* V/»nial, if 
not as perfectly natural and unblamable. 
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At aa appointed time, therefore, when every* 
thing was prepare, Zeefa drove ont alone, the 
carriage having been previously packed by a a§r- 
vajjtj bribed to accompany her, with.what clothes 
and ornaments she most valued or required. In 
order to lull suspicion, thg servant who was to 
accQiqpany hef, at first remained behind, but 
subsequently came ruiyiing after tlj,e vehicle, 
stating that by Sardee’s orders was to attend 
the young lady, and the ordinary syce, or groom 
was to return. Tims with a coachman igjioiant 
of what was intended, and with a sewant behind 
apprized of all, and *ready to carry through the 
whole affair with Oriental duplicity, ^eefa drove 
off,— her eyes bathed in tears, at, the prospect of 
thus deserting her mother, whom she loved as»a* 
daughter ought,— but her jjeart fluttering wifh 
love and joyful anticipation at bein^ the bride of 
the Kandian noble. By ttie new attendant’s 
dwcfions the carriage drove to the house of a 
fidend of Marandlian, who was there eagerly 
awaiting her. Here it was intended the be- 
trothal should take place ; and the family, in the 
midst of which Zeela now found herself,- had 
eveiything prepared for the purpose. 

One aged friejad •personated the fiither of the 
bride^ aAother the* fatller of Marandh^ and by 
these were set forms of words repeated, intimating 
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libfttitibsBe youths did here lavrfoUy and 
loately pled^ themselTes tb matrimony at at 
fixture day when the stars should be propitkms, 
and the deuoes (Budhistic spirits) willing ; that, 
in consideration of this betrothal, and as wib>i 
nrases of it, presents were here exchanged ; and 
that, at some future period, the betrothed parties 
should p]|;pclaim themselves husband and wi&i to 
their friends. 

Taking Zeefa then by the hand, Marandhan 
le^ h€gt to a couch at the upper end of the room, 
whew, as they seated themselves before the as- 
sembled guests, he called 'upon them to witness 
how gladly he received? her from her father to be 
the wife If hig home, and the mother of his 
children. A dish of curry was next presented to 
them, from which 'O&ch ate a portion — an action 
symbolical of the nominal equality between the 
two, and of the piitting away of all pretensions 
of superiori^ on either side j in a word, 'of«her 
being his wife, and not his mistress. They then> 
drank from the same goblet, presented together 
some flowers upon the temporary altar of Budha 
prepared for the purpose, and were nailed by the 
few friends assembled on the occasion as legiti- 
mately espoused. True, th^ marriage rites were 
yet to b% celebrated ; but these as often” ^cceed 
as precede their oceupatidn of the same house; 
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and as tha betxothal must precede tke mamage 
ai6 least a month, Everything was done on this' 
ooeasion that could have been done. 

"Whilst the comedy within was .being per- 
formed, anotha* was enacting without. Long 
eire the ceremony had reached its conclusion, the 
coachman was fast asleep upon his^hoz, according 
to the invariable rule o^ all Asiatic some 
European coachmen* when detailed for a time. 
The wardrobe of Zeefa was quietly taken out; 
and whilst Marandhan and his bride were, pre- 
paring for their departure, the servant slammed 

• # 

the door and mounted behind, shouting <out to 
the coachman to drive on quietly by a gircuitous 
road home. The coachman ,^eiped his reins, 
fancying his young mistress was within, thff 
horses started off, and in a •minute the empt^ 
palanquin carriage was gone, the servpit slipping 
from behind to assist and 'accompany Zee&i. 
Another carriage was speedily at the* door, into 
which Marandhan led his bride, radiant with love 
and beauty; a female attendant was upon the 
boz, and everything prepared for her comfort and 
entertainment. The carriage was soon exchax^ed, 
however, for saddle-horses, upon which they made- 
their way to a hquse* in the jungle, where tiiey 
were t^siiend the nighCand whi^, froip its ae* 
elusion and the unfrequented character of its.. 
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locality promised security and comfort, l^e 
next morning they renewed their journey, still 
Running the high road, travelling away to the 
base of Adam’s Peak, and so, by the forest paths, 
— sometimes by means of palanquins, sometimes 
on horseback, — to the neighbourhood of Eumina- 
caddee where the cultivators of his estate were 

t 

awaiting their youngs lord and his bride, in 
anxious expectation of the presents which must 
accompany their nuptials. 

In the mean time, Thatwhang spared no exer- 
tions to discover the fugitives, but in vain. They 
had had an entire day’s start of him, and, as he 
fancied fhey would certainly be on the road 
to Kandy, hjs .search proved fruitless. The 
lapse of a few months, however, restored his 
equanimity, and, aifrer Zeefa had written several 
penitent and affectionate letters, in which she 
strongly urged hOw miserable she would have 
been with Meersham, who was fifty years of age, 
and how happy she was with Marandhan, who 
was only twenty-one, she received, at length, a 
short and husiness-Hke epistle from him, stating 
that he was in receipt of her letters of such and 
such dates, stating so and «o, that it was his 
intention to visit her soon according to her in- 
vitation, and that her mother, whose fetter was 
enclosed, had written mote fiiUy. 
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, ^inco t|ien, **with' the exception- of occasional 
jpumeys to Colombo, and one trip onjjnsiness to 
Madras, Marandhan has lived constantly on the 
property on which he now resides — ^books and 
agriculture his delights and employment — he* 
and Zeefa leading a happy and an useful Hfe, in 
the education o5 their children,^ (some of whom 
have already attained maturity,) and in the ma- 
nagement of tjieir property. Thatwhaig died a 
few years afterwards, of grief, i? was supposed, 
at the failure of a speculation in which he baVi 
embarked half his property ; his wife, the mbtlffer 
of Zeefa, however,- stilldives, residing with Ma- 
randhan, and now in all the childish harmfessness 
of extreme old age. The son who wal bom to 
her shortly after her arrival in flie* island, died in 
infancy, like the rest of her children, as did two, 
others subsequently, so that*Zeefa remained the 
sole possessor of her affection ^nd esteem. 
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FOUR DIALOGUES BETWEEN A BUDHIST 
AND A CHRISTIAN. 

PBErATORT REMARKS. 

The conversations which I ^lad with my Bu(^iist friend 
. Marandhan, on the first principles of religious phi- 
losophy, were iniperesting and beneficial to both of us. 
It is not until one has actually encountered an opponent 
on some particular point long since laid down in his ojpi 
mind as settled, that he discovers how^ mucji there is to 
say on the opposite side,«ol* how ingenious*the arguments 
by which his tenets may be assailed -or those of his ad- 
versary upheld. To the majority of Christians the idea 
of entering into an elaborate discyssipn to prove that 
there is a God, and that Budhism is false, may appear 
to be an absurdity ; not so, however, to the inquiring^ 
mind that finds itself thrown intef a Budhistic stronghold, 
and often assailed, without a chance of honourable escape, 
save by victory. In such a situation, he who would 
not if)ot error more firmly in the minds of those around 
him, is forced to reconsider the foundations of bis belief, 
to examine the position which his adversary has taken up 
with critical minuteness, to seek diligently for the w’eak 
and assailable points in that position, and, when they 
have been ftund, to batter away at them perseveringly 
and unremittingly. An intelligent Budhist is by no 
means the* easily vanquished opponent, in an intellectual 
combat, that many woMd be disposed to believe; and it 
is not until he has opened his batteries upon the ram- 
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parts of Christianity, and^een foiled, thatohe will permit 
himself to reconsider the entire question. For the 
(juiring mind, » ready and willing to extend its reseaitehes 
beyond the limits of its own experience, I cannot help** 
ffiattering myself that the following Dialogues will possess 
some invest,' however poor the logical ability displayed 
by either combatant, or however limited the range of his 
reading and the scope of his reflections. 

It has been argued that <such conversations, on the 
highest and holiest of subjects, are out of place in a light 
and popular work like the , present. I cannot discover 
the incongruity. In lift' itself, the serious and the play- 
ful, the grave and the merry, arc so intermingled and 
combined tliat it is not always easy to separate them, or 
to, prevent the assoeiation of id('as combining them 
together, "Who has not felt again and again that a lu- 
dicrous incid(‘iit will often acecni])any the profoundest 
and most serious convictions in the mind, and that too, 
in spite of ^very eflbrt to the contrary and in diametrical 
opposition to the wishes of the individual ? Life is made 
pp of such incongruities, and a work therefore w'hich pro- 
fesses, how'cwer feebly, to portray any phase of life, must 
contain, if it be faithful,^ examples of the good and of the 
bad, of the grave and of the gay, of the serious and of the 
jocose. 

I must not ho supposed to maintain that the '^most 
sacred and the most tri\ial matters should be constantly 
brought together, or that any amalgamation of them is 
desirable, or even tolerable. 1 maintain no such proposi- 
tion. I merely argue that, as life is a coUecstiion of im- 
portant and unimportant events, so far as our finite judg- 
ments can weigh them ; — of thoughts holy and unholy 
passing through the mind and leaving their impress mere 
or less vividly stamped upon it behind them ; — of recolleo 
tions, some invested with all thelialo of fianetity and re- 
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veijed as Bublime/ whilst othera are indissolubly associated 
with ludicrous or the fantastic— as life is so str^ge a 
mixture, so odd a compound, so incomprehensible an 
enigma, — ^there can be nothing wrong in add^g as an ap- 
pendix to a collection of light sketches, professing to de- 
scribe life, a few dplogues of a more serious and solemn 
character than the rest of the work — dialogues which the 
thoughtless will r^t trouble* themselves to peruse, but 
‘which the more reflecting may possibl/ find worthy of 
their attention. 


DIALOGUE I. 

Persons , — Mabakbhan and KiriGHT<JN. 

K, 1 was sorry to find? ^om our last conversiftion,’ 
that you had little faith in modgrn science, to 'me one of 
the grandest facts, if riot the grandest, of this nineteenth 
century in which we live. It formsf as*I before urged, 
the great; distinguishing feature between the civilization 
of the West and that of the East, .<^nd of course, in my 
opinion, the principal point of supcfiority in the former. 

M, You mistake me. I do not pretend 4;o condemn 
the accumulation of scientific facts respecting nature, or 
the inv^tigations of modem students of nature. In so 
far as practical benefit is derived from these facts and in- 
vestigations, every one must admit their utility and im- 
portance ; but when you urged the mental advantage of 
these scientpic inquiries, the influence they exercise on 
the human ' mind, as one point of superiority in the 
Western over the Eastern world, it was then, and then 
only, I ventured to differ from you, and subsequent re- 
flection has but stren^heifed my impressions. 

A. ;You astonish me.^ Yoff admit the advaqjage of 
♦ See vol.^i* chapter v. 
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such speculations and inyestig^tions when piaetical 
benefit can be derived from them, or, I suppose, when 
^an’s labour is diminished, its efiect increased, or some 
convenience pupphed to him which he must otherwise do 
without. You admit these as benefits flowing from 
modern science, and you deny the far more ennobling, 
the far loftier results upon the human mind itself — ^the 
elevation of ideas, the expansion of ttoought, the unfold- 
ing of the worfd within, which must necessarily arise 
from a knowledge of the gitod truths of physical science 
as cultivated at tk3 present day. * 

M, I do so because I regard phySical science, as at 
present cultivated, as essentially irreligious. 1 may not 
be supposed to know enough of that science to be com- 
petent to projionnce an opinion upon it at all, isolated as 
I am Yrom all that is cultivat(‘d and polite, — ^but, if an 
attentive study of the bes^ treatises, procurable by me, on 
astronomy, geology, and chemistry, if an earnest desire to 
arrive at truth, if afi attempt long continued to understand 
nature by a study of the w orks of nature, can eiititle me 
to gi\e an opinion, I competent to do so. Nothing 
that is irreligious can in my opinion be beneficial, whether 
it be merely»a tendency or a dogmatic assertion, and hence 
my com iction. Religion teaches man that he is the great 
being of tlris world, for whom it was constructed, and 
whose origin and destiny are immutahly bound up with 
those of the globe he inhabits ; modern European science 
says “ not so — man is but a link in a vast chain — the 
world has its destiny and origin totally apart from hia, he 
is a mere cypher of a day compared with the eternity of 
the universe around him” — in fine, that he was made 
for the world, not the world for him. 

JST. I acknowledge the value of tjie religious sentiment 
in man^ as fully, and will maintain thlit opinion with as 
much tensity, as you can<.do, but 1 see no o^^pqsition 





it, Wlien true^and hallowed, and la^em science. 
¥otir argument, in fact, amotmts to this, that, starting 
with the idea that the peculiar religiouB system in whicfe 
f<ya believe is true, you will not admit ^ythmg that 
apj^ars to you to militate against it in the slightest degree! 
You will excuse me asking is that a philosophic convic- 
tion ? Would it not be more so to ask first, calmly and 
dispasionately, What is trutfi ? and then say, every thing 
or any system that contradicts this truth must be false- 
hood,— and surely if one systim does so, that i^ no reason 
why every system should. 

M. ■ There are certain points in which all religions agree, 
and these points go to form what you have designated, 
and happily so in my opinion, the religious sentiment. 
Having ascertained those , points, and est^iftished those 
convictions in my mind, *am I, then, inconsistent in de- 
nying the utility of a kind q£ knowledge which tends , 
insidiously to upset those convictions, or to uproot those 
truths formerly ascertained ? IN'o. • If physical science 
gives me no information respecting my destiny, but rather 
tends to throw a doubt on the tjnths of religion which 
does, assuredly I will liot glory in it, or boast of it, but 
use it cautiously, as men do tlie Jightnirfg which tliey 
laboriously collect in jars, and which is waiting but the 
most trivial accident to cause their destruction. Shall I 
not cautiously deal out little by little, in the way and 
otder I esteem best, the leading truths of this science to 
my children, and shall I not arrest, if I can, their indis- 
criminate promulgation amongst my fellow-countrymen, 
ral^her tbam j^omote it ? 

^ truth must be harmonious. Thel*e can be no 

conttadiction, between one truth and another, although the 
one^inay belong to £w science and the other to religion. 

Mi ITn^iestic^bly.# Bu^, seen dimly and p*y;tially by 
l^e iHsh-light glare of Bonj<k presumptiibus physical phiio^ 

R 2 
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BOpher, itiay not one truth be made i^o to appear as to con- 
tradict another, and a more Valuable one. May not the 
j^ysical truth be so described as to convey a hint that the 
religious is a ,mockery,~ just as Gibbon, in his history, 
loses no opportunity of leading the mind of his reader 
to condemn, despise, and reject Christianity ? Is it not 
a fact, that, in proportion as intellectual eminence is 
claimed by any class of men* the relig^>us sentiment in 
them appears to lie obscured or eradicated, an d%hat,. rely- 
ing on their physical scicncC(f which appeals to the senses, 
they become disposed to deny all that cannot be sub- 
mitted to the same mathematical test ? * Was it not such 
cultivation that partly led to tlie irreligious tendencies 
oT'the' French revolution ? 

K, I do not ^t all agree with you, but am not sure that 
I thorohgldy understand you. ‘fou infer a seeming con- 
tradiction, if not a real o»e, between natural science and 
religious tmth. 

M. I do. Nathra^ science is disjointed and partial, in- 
complete and unconnected, and appears to contradict 
some of the most universally received principles of reli- 
gious faith in its present form. Wlien the whole has 
been carefully elaborated, every part diligently investi- 
gated, and a grand harmonious kof^nos of material science 
constructed, cl doubt not that it will be found to form a 
beautiful portion of the great temple of religion, but we 
are far from that point yet, and hence its evils. 

K. I begin now to understand and comprehend your 
ideas on the subject, shadowy and obscure to me before. 
Tou argue against natural science from its imperfections, 
and you believe that incorrect impressions respecting 
parts of it militate against religion and the religioHis 
sentiment generally. In other words, you argiie from the 
abuse, n9t from the use, of that philosophy. In the same 
way the noblest tonvictions«»(jf humanity, nay, rehgSon 
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itself^ Baight be condemned. Would you regard a sp^e, 
then, as a useless, dangerous weapon, becaflse it had been 
used, on some occasions, to injure or destroy an adver- 
sary P or would you take a watch away from, the man who 
ciftild not explain its mechanism, but was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its use ? 

if. Had I seen a spade frequently so applied, and 
seldom used for its legitimsffce purpose, I should be fully 
entitled iO consider it a dangerous \^apon; and did I 
find the owner of the watc]| falling into the#most egre- 
gious errors, or injurhig himself an<i his neighbours, by 
trusting it when*it went wrong, or had stopped from want 
of winding, I should say he would be better without it. 

K, I must then return to the simple dogmatic assertion, 
which discussion alone can enable us to‘|udge of as true 
or false, that there is contradiction betweem religion 
and physical science,— no opposition,— no* clashing of 
principles or deductions, — no undermining of the one by 
the tenets of the other — that is, I mean between true re- 
ligion and the sober philosophy of matter, thus excluding 
on the one side all religious systeips hut one, on the othd* 
all the wild vagaries which diseased imaginations havt^ 
founded upon their jaundiced views of ph3^ical science. 

M, I understand you. There* may be opposition or 
contAdiction, you would infer, between ^Budhism and 
natural philosophy, as cultivated in these our days, but 
none if Christianity be substituted. You want to put my 
religious faith upon its trial, and I am willing that it 
should be, for, from friendly and candid discussion such 
as purs, uninfluenced by passion or interest, nothing but 
good can result, and 1 should liave but a poor opinion of 
Budhism if I feared its investigation. At the same tinie, 
without wishing to shift the assault from the Eastern to 
Western fitfth, al^ow m!b to ask if* such an opposition 
or contradiction, real or ^seeming, has not been felt in 
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Ekii^e, wliy ^hose elaborate works/ whi<& I bate seen ep 
a^irertised, intended to "demonstrate the hai^ 
nibiSy betwe^ goology and the Bible^ why those astronoi 
discourses of Chalmers and others, to prove thaJi 
astronomy an^l Christianity do not tell different tales 
mculcate contradictory dogmas, why those defences of the 
Mosaic acco&it of the creation, why those vindications of 
the Pentateuch, why those apologies ftr the Bible, why 
those analogies ef religion, natural and revealed, with 
which the prolific press of i^ngland yearly teems ? 

K, The noblest jpstruments are abused in unskilful or 
malicious hands. Individual writers, many of them of 
great intellectual power, have wrested the truths of 
na?i;ural science into arguments against Christianity, just 
as Gribbon did history ; and, in reply to such sophistical 
but often able productions, those that you have alluded 
to were rendered necessary, and notwithstanding the 
unhappy titles of many of them, such as the ^ Apology 
for the Bible,* fc\r instance — as if the Bible needed an 
apology — they will be found, for the most part, not only 
•to prove conclusively^ a harmony, but an identity, be- 
tween the teaching of the material world and of the 
spiritual, as interpreted by Christianity. The individual 
idiosyncracies or blindnesses of writers making a wrong 
use of their Jeaming will not of course lead the judicious 
to any injurious conclusion with reference to the utility 
of that learning itself. 

Jfef. r acknowledge myself answered upon that single 
point, yet surely you will allow that the very number of 
these defences proves the extent to which modern scienee 
has been used as an instrument of attack. 

if. I may safely do so, I conceive, without damaging the 
streri^h of my position. Intellectual pride or vanify, 
the affectation of novelty and al^eriority, thousand 
circumstances, may indutee a ^iever writer to devCQl^ hm 
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pen to attacldug cominonly received opinions ; and, p 
the world takes evdhjrthmg imknown, or imperfectly 
known, for extraordinary, they could not find a weapon 
baiter suited to their purpose than the science so recentljr 
developed with such marvellous rapidity. •Hence, in my 
opinion, the sooner this science becomes more generally 
known, the sooner will it be rendered; useless as an 
assailant upon re^gious trutii. 

M. If so many, well skilled in its deteils, are ready and 
willing to use it so, is it jot highly probable, that in 
increasing, in an aritfimetical ratio, ^ the number of its 
students, you are but increasing, in a geometrical, the 
number of the enemies of your faith ? 

K, This does not appear to me at all to follow, inasnmeh 
as the novelty of the study and of the trxiths taught by 
it is hereby removed. JSfbt to pui’sue thft poiul^ further, 
however, at present, perhaps you w ill allow nuj to ask you 
a question or two about Biuitiism, respecting which my 
ideas are confused and unsatisfaetpr}^. I am the more 
emboldened to do so by your frank avowal that you hayp 
no objection to discuss its dogmas, and their relationship 
to modern science. Do you bolteve in the existence of a 
Deity or not ? 

M, In the Christian idea of a Gl^od we 3o not believe — 
that 48, we have no faith in, or knowledge of, a self- 
existent first cause — immaterial, omnipotent, and 
eternal — from whom all things proceeded. We believe 
matter to be eternal as spirit, both subject to genenil 
laws by which they are ever changing, never at rest till 
peifect blisi^ and happiness be attained, which can only 
be attained by spirit of course, never by mp-tter. Change 
we upon as an evil inherent in matter, a part of its 
constitution, Its conation, immobility, unchangeable- 
ness, fixity, we rega^ as«fche summum bonum^ which we 
designate. l^his the spirit ^can only^ attain by 
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off chan^ and its causes. Jdatter and spirii V® 
T^gatd, with Plato and Pythagoras* as equally eternal aihd 
equally indestructible, as existing from all eternity fb ill 
%termty, and hence the necessity for a God, in your sense 
of the word, is done away. We believe,' however, in sevferal 
spiritual essences of less or greater power, inhabiting 
various regioUs, some styled the gods, others the angels, 
others the devils, of Budhism, by Buropean writers. 
Further, we believe that the all-powerful, the omniscient 
Budha, our man-god, after leaving us his instructions and 
his commands, has departed to theVorld of spirits, having 
attained, by his perfections, the highest and noblest 
condition of spiritual existence; a state which he has 
hunself spoken of as one of “exalted felicity,” the incom- 
prehensible mrwana — incomprehensible to us, while thus 
wrapped and i'olded in the bandages of earth, ever tied 
down by grovelling bodies intended to be subdued and 
conquered^^and used by the spirit, and for its benefit — a 
state which all, after repeated transmigrations, more or 
Jess numerous according to the excellence or other of 
fthe spirit, may attain ; in which there will be no more 
sorrow, no more evil, fto more desire, no more longing, 
no more clinging to objects ; in which the spirit will be 
in its normal and mo’s! perfect condition, free from ail 
the defilement and pollution of earth and imperfedSon. 

K, What an extraordinary system.! containing much 
that I esteem good, and very much that you ^dll pardon 
me for believing to be pernicious. In the first place, with 
regard to the existence of a Deity such as we believe in, 
you acknowledge matter and spirit subjeat to general 
laws, by which, you said, they were ever changing, till the 
haveii of perfect peace was finally attained, tfnd yet ychi 
do not believe in the lawgiver!^' Now, tell me, Sfar^- 
dhan, Can you conceive of , laws wi^out a lawgiver ? 

M, 111 ^the ordinary sense ^f the word laws l cannot ; 
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but, hold !, I use the ivprd here h^cau8|e I 
letter. I do not impressed 

principles inherent ,in matter epirit, and of th?ese- 1 
can ae easily conceive as I can of njatter and spirit bei% 
eternal, which even som% of yonr most distin- 
gjoished Christian writers have admitted, as Milton, for 
instance. Have you got his ‘ Paradise I^pst’ at hand? 
I will show you^in that wh^re it is implied ; and in one 
of his prose controversial works I haye seen it openly, 
broadly, stated and advocated. 

, K. 1 am aware of it : w^eiieed not refer to the passages 
at present, as they would little assist our argument. Ji)o 
you, who have read and thought so much, mean to tell 
me that you can look around upon creation, upnn^the 
W^ohders of the heavens and the earth, -upyn the adapta- 
tion of being to beings ‘of contrivance •to contrivance, 
upon the evidcuices of design in the human frame and 
elsewhere, and then deny tlie’^existence of a great Archi- 
tect and Designer — a great Supreme Pirst Cause ? 

M, I thought that argument frohi design had beep 
abandoned by recent writers on the subject. Howevey, 
permit me to say, allowing me the same liberty of speech 
which you claim for yourself, that if I sawr any evidence 
of. unity of design in the various objects around us, I 
migbfc try and get over the many other dililculties in the 
way of such a belief as you advocate; bift as long as 1 
see one animal the prey of another, as long as I see pain 
sand grief, and death, and madness in the world, I canppt 
believe in such a designer. What would you say of the 
mechaniciari^ who, in inventing a machine, so placed one 
parit that it must evidently and inevitably interfere n^^^ith 
and- counteract another, destroying the very product which 
tl^ie othe;^ laboriously febricated ? Again, I cannot con- 
ceive qf |t, spiritual* e^encenc^ing matter into existence, 
an nbjqqt BO totally •dissimilar, so contrary . t» as 
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migU I of Hglit producing darkn^ or 

ht0k qpld— you ^ sojrely dlow m0 to doubt We, vhon 
even Ohristien philosophers, with a predisp9Bition to W 
iime the dogma, have been staggered and ov^lhrown by 
st» Again, you say design implies a designer | thereois 
evidence of design in the world, hence there mW haive 
hmx a desSjgoer of the world. I cannot td|l you the 
logical mood and figure of Jbhis syllo^sm, but such I 
believe to be its Ipgical form. But, alas for the eonclu* 
sion, it proves too much ; for, if we admit the designer, 
then is not his own existence another evidence of design ; 
are not his power, liis majesty, his prescjence, his justice, 
&c., also proofs of similar design, and where was the 
designer here ? 

JC, Tour :^st objection is the existence of evil in the 
world. I am sore, however, that you liave but to reflect 
a moment on the subject to perceive that the free will of 
man and the imperfection 6f matter necessarily imply the 
possibility of such evil, and once admit the possibility of 
^he smallest amount and the objection is overthrown. 
Could there have been free will without a freedom of 

t» 

choice between good and evil ? 

M, Infinite wusdom might surely have reconciled what 
to us may appear irreconcilable. You admit a Deity of 
infinite power and of immite goodness, and yet y^u see 
around you heath, sorrow, disease, paiu, want, suffering 
of every kind, in the highest and in the lowest animals. 

; K, Pardon me, but you wander from the argument. You 
have omitted the consideration of infinite justice, which 
is as necessary to he remembered as power and goodness. 

Tour second objection was that you couldf'not conceive 
of matter created by spirit — ^you meant, I presume, you 
could not • understand it, for ypu can surely form a 
conception of it, if you cw form a conception of spirit 
and matti^r separately. JTow it ib not to be wondered 
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at iifcat aHotdd Jttot uiidei^taaid fcfiiiite po^w 

am Hdwe^yi do tQ inalat t^oio 

tli& pomtv Om? BMe iays^ the trepiming 

€bd<»'eai^d the heavens and the^ earth.” The Heh^ 
word ”6eNi,” hete tansiated “created,*^ has fey some 
beto OTipposed to imply notlunf ,iaiore than reforming, 
and, ae & point may be regarded as denial on thal 
accoront, 'although the evid^ce preponaerates amazinglj 
in &vour of the idea of creation, it ^ould be useless tr 
discuss it now. 

Tour third objection, whJ{?h has the appearance of car- 
rying much mor^ weight with it, does not appear to me 
better founded than the first. Were we to take up a 
watch, and to examine its construction and movements, 
we should say at once here is design, -th^p must 'have 
been a designer, furthcj* than that from the watch we 
could not go. Afterwards meeting the man^ and hearing 
that he was the designer, fr^m an examination of his 
frame and powers, from an investigation of the depend- 
ance of one part of his body upon another, of the ada]^- 
tation of powers to necessities, we might again concludj, 
here must liave been a dcsignei 'also ; he is not eternal, 
he did not make himself, chance could not have adapted 
ends to wants so beautifully, there must £ave been a de- 
signfir here too. So far our argument w^onld be perfectly 
legitimate ; but, were we to presume to go*a step beyond 
that, and to say that designer must have had another de- 
signer, we go beyond the reach and ultimate power of our 
abilities ; we know too little of the Great Architect to pre- 
sume to exaagine him as we should a man. We may not say 
here are powers adapted to produce certain results, harmo- 
niously joined together, design in fact, where is the de- 
signs? A being infinitely above our comprehension and 
capacities, whose ‘power, .IdlOwledge, and wisdom are 
without bounds, whole very nature is beyond ©ur under‘- 
standing, is not to be su^)Jbcted to reasoning adapted only 
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ta’4ihe.l)ttsine9« of maa. tJiilesa iro'^^nW itteasui»o hi& 
foy(t^ «nd capabilities by sme d^iiable^t^i^dyaffd, uidesa 
we couH inspect, exatninB, jadge, weigh and understand 
iftfinite power, infinite wisdom, infinite knowledge, infinite 
goodness, we f/hould have no right to argue aS you indi- 
cated ; just as the ephemeris, whose life is limited to a 
day, would oertainly he wrong in arguing about an inde- 
finite period of time ; or the insect inhahitiiig &. drop of 
water during its , brief existence, which drop it never 
leaves, abo]it the ocean. 

Nor, again, wofild your oAn creed solve the difficulty. 
Matter, with certain principles or iniiatc laws; spirit, 
with certain powers existing from all eternity, would 
mope certainly lead us back to a designer than a contem- 
plation of attributes of the Deity, according to your 
view, 

M. Procisply, and hence, to my mind, the fallacy of the 
whole argivnent from design ; and you will not be angry 
with me, I am sure, wdien 1 say that your argument ap- 
pears to me to savour more of sophistry tlian of truth — 
ingenious, not convincing, 3 should be tc'mptod to desig- 
nate it at present. But it n^quires consideration. 

K. It appears to me strange, extremely strange, that 
an argument which has-been regarded as so coiudusive by 
thousands of the most able minds of all countrie » should 
be lost upon you, who seem so o])cn to the truth, so will- 
ing to consider the matter apart from i^rejiidii'e or passion. 
I tear this result is to be attributed to my im^thod of 
stating it, not to the argument itself. 

M, Prom the way in which Christian writers generally 
bring forward their tenets, one would suppose there were 
no other form of religion in existence but Christianity 
alonef You, yourself, in speakmg of tlie numbers who 
have been believers in the Christian Deity, convinced by 
that argument, — or early training and that argument com- 
b ined, — seem to ignore the fact xj at, according to the com- 



^of j?^£>:fes«dr J^cmina^ 

thdre hundipfifi 

tlie wdrld) feeen nearly as many 

for tiid last-th Your writers even speak a£ 

the univei^M consent bf mankind as one proof of the 
existence of such a God, when here is nearly a half of the 
hiiman race proclairning their disbelief ill itsfor ages. The 
press, however, is yours, anti until it becomes more iinir 
versally used in the East, literature w il] be all your own. 

K. 1 did” not say that the numbers believing in the 
Christian Deity were* any firoof of bis existence. My 
observation was, that there must be imich in an argument 
which bad convinced thousands of the most enlightened 
of mankind —in eii of groat logical acuteness and 0 :!^ culti- 
vated minds — even contrary to their own w^^shes. 

M. Is ii; not a fact, lu^wer, that you «nd most Chris- 
tian thinkers regard Christian enlightenment, and Christian 
(uiltivation, and Christian ])hiTosophy, as the^only kinds 
worthy of the name, oblivious of the t>ariy civilization of 
China and of India, of Greece and of *Iiome, which w^ere 
independent of Christian influences aliogetlier ? We, too, 
have had our thinkers and our^wTitors, our moral and 
mental philosopliers, and our logical disputants ; nor was 
a tenet argued in the metaphysics f>f Greece, nor probably 
is thdreia tenet, apart from purely ( ^hristian ones, argued 
in the metaphysics of modern Christen dom,Vhi eh was not 
a subject of discnission a thousand years ago in India and 
Ceylon. Modern treatises on this subject that have had 
all the charm of novelty in the West, would be looked 
upon as ])ira^ies upon the ancients amongst the literati of 
the East. 

There is, doubtless, much truth in your observation, 
and until we know irft)re of the early literature if the 
East, that of the West wijl#e constantly liable to the 
same objection. To return to Budhh^m, howe#er, and to 
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leave the first point we have discussed for future thought, 
does not Goitfuna Budha, the founder of your faith, speak 
of four great continents upon the earth, communicating 
mth each other here and there ? 

M> He does. 

K, Does he not also speak of a great mountain, called 
Maha Meru, in the centre of the earth, around and above 
ihe summit of whic^h are the abodes of gods aftd inferior 
spirits ? 

M, He does, but — 

K. Pardon me. Does he not also speak of a material 
fire within the earrh, the abode of tli(,^, damned and the 
wicked ? 

3f.^He docs. 

K, Now, Marandhan, let me beg you to consider this 
matter impartially, without pieitidice or pride. If these 
assertions were made b>^ one professing liiinself omniscient, 
do they n^t prove to us, Svho know the (dements of geo- 
graphy and geology, that he was not so. 

M, I am astoni sheet you sliould make such an objection to 
our faith, Mr. Knighton. The blessed Gotnnia found such 
ideas of geography prevalent amongst his li carers when 
he taught tliem the pracitice (d* viidue. His object was to 
teach them far higher .things than pliys'u'al scdeiu^e, and 
hence his ac<^eptance of the geographical ideas pre- 
valent. He alluded to these localities as widely-spread 
okjects of belief merely. Had he primarily introduced 
them, tlu^ro might have been weiglit ni your objection. 
Does not ' your own Bible do likewise? Is the account 
there given of the creation that given by ^etdogy ? Did 
not Joshua command the sun to stand still upon Giheon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon ? Had it.,be<m other- 
wise^^ould w'hat was written ha};e been comprehensible 
at all in those ages ? I thin^ not, and the very weakest 
objection ,to Christianity has always appeared to me to be 
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that which presumptuous men have founded upon such 
expressions. The distomination I willingl^j grant in re- 
ference to Ohristianity, I confidently ask in reference to 
Budhism. 

K, And thus you bring me back to the point from 
which we started, whetlier natural science and religion 
are not, as now taught, hostile to each other. Not that I 
allow for a moment that any analogy exists between the 
instances you have brought forward frcjjn the Bible, and 
those which 1 have adduced from your creed. Tim locality 
of heaven and hell, tht) poiifts of belief* respecting gods 
and angels, are suj^ely too important fo. be taken, in any 
faith, from the common belief of the parties to whom it is 
addressed. Did Christianity inform ns that there was a 
vast mountain in the centre of the earth, which is spherical, 
which mountain was the abode of spirits who are imma- 
terial, and that the centre of the world was occupied by a 
material fire iii whicli spiritual* natures were eternally or 
temporarily punished for sin, I for one should throw it 
overboard, and say I will liave none of it. INfy reason has 
been given me to judge of truth and falsehood, and what 
contradi(jts tliat reason cannot be»tVuth to me. 

M, A strange conclusion, truly, seeing that you admit 
a contradiction already, the mystery of the Trinity. Sup- 
pose it ^vere intended to mean a material mountain, 
wliich I do not believe, would it not be moAi tolerable or 
possible to believe in Maba Meru, all modern sidence not- 
withstanding, than to believe that three are one and one 
is three ? 

K, There is a difference between what is above, and 
what is contrary to our reason. The dogma of the Tri- 
nity is a mystery, as you call it, mcompreluinsible by our 
finite minds, but, bcin|; the nature of the all-powjprful, 
not contradictory to our reason. Could ttian, with his 
bounded narrow intellect understand the infinite ? it 
wuulS he strange indeed If he couldl far stranger than. 
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stliai there should he points respecting it which are above 
his comprehension* 

X I cannot see how the Budhistie tenet, would be 
^contradictory to his reason, and the Christian only above 
it, — did you ‘reverse the proposition I might be more 
ready to assent to it. But it is of the very nature of 
religion that it^^should contain much that is incompr^ 
hensible or unaccountable to our reason, — which must in 
fact be matters, of faith, — and, therefore 1 do not lay 
much stress upon the objection at all. As to the great 
central fire of the world, I'see netliing wliatever absurd 
in the idea, even with all tlie lights of modern science. It is 
not so long ago since a scientific man proposed to visit the 
wprld in thje centre 'of the earth, and invited Davy and 
Humboldt aiccompany him to the north for that pur- 
pose, believing that the entrap; ce would bo found where 
the aurora borealis was most brilliant, for he maintained 
that that i*igbt was itself^ an emanation from the region 
within. 

iT. He must have been mad. 

M, Perhaps he was. Is it, however, so improbable, 
that the centre of the earth is a vast mass of fire ? 

K, By no means, — hut is it not absurd to suppose a 
material fire injuring 'a spirit, injiiriug anything else in 
fact than a material substance ? 

M. Unquestionably, yet in all religions, in yours and 
mine at all events, this material fire is taken as a type of 
the punishment reserved for the wicked. Do not nine- 
tenths of the hundred and fifty millions of mankind that 
profess Christianity, nominally or really, ^associate hell 
and material ^flames always in their minds, and would they 
not be startled did you tell them you did net believe in 
any 6u<?h lake of fire ? 

JT. True, vdry true. You have thotight much and read 
inudi on^he subject of religion, Marandhan, and I would 
willingly sacrifice much to s^ you embrace as heaartily 
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%hat I believe to be^trdii, as you have etnbmeed 
consider error,-— |)ut with reference to Christianity you 
ibrget the resujprection orthe body. ' 

Jf, I am wdling to accept thO truth unreserved!^ 
wherever I find it, and as I ride home through the forest 
to-night by the light of that gloriohs moon, and those 
twinkling stars I shall weigh well all that we have talked, 
of, tod believe I shall spare no pains to extract the 
truth and reject the error, 

K, Then allow me, ere you depart, to press# these two 
points upon your consfderation during your ride to-night, 
yhe argument from design in favour of the existence of 
the Deity, and the direct contradiction which modem 
science gives to much that Budhism teaches as truth. , 

Jf. I will do so — honestly, candidly, utireaervedly as I 
ought. And you, are yoii above taking a hint A'om an 
unfortunate, unenlightened Budhist? 
iC How can you ask such a question ? 

M, Well then, remember this. accounts your 

English books give you of Budhism, are, for the mosU 
part, compiled by missionaries, or,^at all events, from in«* 
formation supplied by them, — ^tWhy being naturally the 
l)est informed of your countrymen on tjie subject of 
foreign faiths. Such an accoxuit, •therefore, as a Protes- 
tant, Wohld give of Roman Catholicism, or a Boman 
Catholic of Protestantism, may bo expectecf from a mis- 
sionary, of Budhism — that is, it may be a fair and can- 
did one, but will most probably be quite the reverse. 

So saying, my Budhist friend mounted his horse, and 
rode leisurely^^way into ,the dark shadows of the trees. 


DI^OGXJE IL 

Seated %s before m my verandah, a little fable between 
nSj tq hold the few books to which «we referfbd, both 
reclining in easy chairs, and yet both eager and inter- 
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itfie blue hills in front of uSj the primeyal foieiits 
ai^d brawlihg^water-courses aroimd, amid which the jtnagld 
cock and the teal, the bustards and the herons, were eoii]^ 
posing themselves, with loud cries, for the night, -^we 
spent two evenings a fortnight after^ in discussion^ of 
a similar kind to those of our former conversiationi 
I do not pretend to convey word for word anything 
like all that was said, but* vrhilst endeavouring to give 
as much as possible of the peculiar manner and style of 
each, merely to note accurately the subjects we touched 
upon, the argume^nts used, and fhe order in which we 
passed from one to the other. 

M, The argument from design, in favour of the exist- 
ence of such a Deity as Christianity recognizes, becomes 
more forcible as I reflect upon it the more, yet it is after 
all but an argument drawn^-from analogy, the most 
fruitful of all sources of fallacies, the line of reasoning of 
all others^ perhaps the most uncertain, and the most 
likely to lead us astray. But this contradiction I cannot 
get over — Christianity recognizes a being of infinite 
^goodness and infinite power, and yet evil, crime, misery, 
despair, death exist M the world, and have existed in 
all history. ,A. being of infinite power might certainly 
have brought such brings as ourselves. into existence, if 
we can conceive of spirit creating matter at aiil, but 
infinite goodness would certainly-not have called misera^ 
ble wretches into being to linger through a life of vicious 
degradation and constant unhappiness here, and to endure 
endless torment hereafter. r 

K Alas, Marandhan, your objection is# to the imper- 
fection of man’s judgment, not to the inconsistenegr, if 
we canTOverently suppose such a thing possible, of Ood’s 
government I Of the limitation of man’s faculties ne- 
ther you nor I can enterfcam a doubt. aa:^ both 

equally Convinced that his reason is bounded, erring, and 
imperfect. Can we then expect Hiat he should &thom 





tfea and depths of Divine wisdom, or understand 

allvthe objects of Diviife actions ? to suppose that we can 
do vSO, ia to point out the bounds of the iniinite, to under* 
stand the incomprehensible, to weigh the imponderable? 
To tne it would be more extraordinary thht we should 
understand every portion of the Divine economy, than 
that there should be much a mystery to us, much that 
the poor, imperfecj, confined mind of man cannot compre- 
hend. 

if, I fear I cannot be convinced by such argnments as 
those— I am to consult my reason uj^td a certain point, 
that is as long as it leads me to your conclusions, but the 
moment it diverges from those conclusions, and would 
find out another way, I am to abandon it as dangerous 
and unsafe. 

K, Not so. .1 ap])eal»to that very rbason itself in 
every case, I do not ask you ever to forsake it.’ I ask 
it, is it likely w^e should understand all that infinite power 
contrives and executes, and it ans\^e^, no, it is by no 
means probable. I ask it, if a design does not imply a» 
designer, laws a lawgiver, and it answers, yes, certainly# 
Thus, its conclusions in both insiftnces are those which I 
allow, and to which I adhere. 

M. And thus you ignore and evfide my objection, that 
goodn^s^and power combined could not have constituted 
such a world as we inhabit ; that the existence of evil sup- 
poses either the* existence of some independent anta- 
gonistic principle, as the Parsees believe, or the action of 
inherent principles and innate laws in spirit and matter, 
independentlji^ of all external influence, as we Budhists 
maintain. To say that benevolence was nqt the rule of 
<^eajtion, destroys at once the Christian hypothesis of a 
Deity, and the love whfth we are desired to have for him 
becomes ajx impossitility— terror taking it place ; to say 
ithat of man implies a certainty <Jf erroi^ is 

deny infinite power, for surely what man can conceive 





^ possible, iBfinite power could effect, and cfii 
j^uceiye as possible the construction of a world on purely 
benevolent principles, in which happiness should be un- 
'alloyed, misery, totally unknown. 

. K, And frfee-will ? 

3f. And free-will either excluded altogether, for where 
is the necessity of a principle in which millions do not 
believe, and hundreds of nnllions do ^pot enjoy ? or else 
so subordinated <Fto right and the production of good,, as 
to exclpd^ evil altogether. 

K, The idea ofj, free-will appears to me inconsistent 
with such concomitant circumstances, and of no being 
responsible like man, can I conceive, without his being 
ei|yio5ved with such a priuciple — -justice brought iuto con- 
sideration i^ addition, resolves all. the anomalies of life 
and existence; inasmuch as jurtice requires that punish- 
ment should follow crime as shadow its substance. On a 
principle of pure and unalloyed benevolence we do not 
assert the worlds jyere framed, hut that they were so 
framed as to exhibit to all intellectual existence, the 
glory of God — of this great machinery we form an 
insignificant fragment,* om convictions and impressions of 
no injury to^any but ourselves if false, as long as they 
are unimpressed on others, but if* true, redoundiug to our 
own benefit and the glory of our Creator. 

M. You speak enigmas I cannot understand, apd 
which I fear require Christian training to be compre- 
hensible at all. A being of infinite power can surely 
want praise, or belief, or glory, from atoms such as we, 
as little as we from the animalcules that pervade witter, 
and should not rather despise than commend the man 
who sottght such. 

AT, There is no analogy whatever between the two cases. 
Intelligent obedience and pmise, or such glory as X speak 
of, can cfealy come ^rom intelligent minds, and ipe .Ihe 
proudest aspect of man’s troubled life is the relation in 
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#liich he stands to the Deity — his capability of raising 
hiisr sotil in respectful adoration to the G-ivei^of all good, 
the Fountain of eyery blessing — ^the communion whiehj 
by infinite condescension on the one side, and the highest^ 
exaltation on the other, he is permitted to hold with 
Omttipoitence — and the favour with which his virtues are 
benighantly regarded by the condescension of the Archi* 
tect of the Univer%e. These things which are not of the 
earth, earthy, are proud features of his Kfe and existence 
upon the world, this view th^ highest aspect ic^ which he 
can be regarded, this consummation the noblest end of 
his exertions. Who can overestimate the sublimity of 
the thought that we are thus linked to all that is great 
and grand in nature, that there is an intimate relationship 
between Q-od and mam, th^i^t our existence’ here is but the 
portal to an eternal existence with the Almighty here- 
after, an existence to be enjoyed^n all the plenary freedom 
of spiritual power and spiritual volition. The«e my dear 
Modliar, are grave thoughts, such as noiisethe man’s soul, 
who is not sunk in idle vicious sottishness, who is not alL 
material ; thoughts that make him yralk abroad, a happiea 
and a prouder mortal, with a glow of love and hope in 
his heart which nothing temporal can give*or take away. 
Would that you could realize theirf! but your cold meta- 
physical treed gives you no such ideas — ^you vrorship an 
abstraction that looks upon you with no love, that' is 
indifferent to your success or failure, you seek merely 
the cessation of existence as the greatest of earthly or 
heavenly blessings ! 

M. Is all this argument or declamation ? 

K, Declamation in part, certainly,' but the earnest 
declamatioif of an earnest soul becomes an argument. 

M. It does. You would argue then that Christianity 
is a mora satisfactorj creai than Budhism, because it 
hold^ out, not cessatioi^ from transmigratito as its 
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summum bonmn, but perfect bappiness of some new and 
spiritual cbarticter. 

y. More satisfactory certainly to the enquiring, hoping 
%iind on that account. As to transmigration, I ^can 
scarcely speat of such a bcUef seriously, or suppose an 
intelligent mind like yours believing in it. 

M, If Christianity then be more satisfactory because 
it promises bliss hereafter td only a few of its votaries-*- 
for strait is the» gate and narrow is the way that leadeth 
unto life, rnd few there be |^hat find it,” — what shall we 
say of Mahommeijanism, which promises, not an ideal 
abstract heaven, but such an one a^ realizes material 
bliss, not to a few, but to all its votaries. If I should 
seek a satisfactory creed merely and not truth, should I 
not cmbracerit in preierenee ? 

it. Ifdo not argue that befcause more hopeful and 
satisfactory, therefore it is iriio, hut merely that as being 
so, it is, in<^so far as that point goes, more worthy of the 
convictions of an f'ai;nest soul. 

M Possibly it is, yet let me remind you, that our 
jgiirwana is spoken of by Gotama himself as a state of 
exalted felicity,” that* many Biidhists believe it is an 
absorption intp the first principle of all things, and that 
we all regard it as a '‘bmxdete release from every form of 
sufiering and anxiety , of the positive enjo;Jmfent, I 
cafinot speak so certainly, nor have my researches in the 
New Testament taught me much of the actual form or 
character of that bli'ssedness promised to the saved. 

K, The blessedness you speak of is represented as of 
the most exalted character, its particular afttributes and 
constitution being’ concealed as incomprehensible by us 
at present, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear hekrd, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that^ove him,” — this, surely, is 
SUfiScient ^;o picturof^forth to something of an incotl- 
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cjfjivably perfect character ; nor is it wonderful, iiidee^, 
that spiritual bliss should be ineffable in what is,, so 
closely connected with materiality as ordinary language. 

JHT. You cannot conceive of transmigration being 
serfonsly believed in Igr an intelligent enquiring mind — 
such was the observation you made a few moments ago. 
So far can early training prejudice us against truth we 
are not used to^ Transmigration has been f he belief 
of the vast majority of mankind from the rembtest times 
to the present. The comparatively small minority of 
Christians and Mohatnmedrfns being tte only civilized 
rejecters of the doctrine ; China, the Eastern Peninsula, 
India, Thibet, Tartary and Mongolia, Persia and Egypt 
have all been, at various times, upholders of this, faith, 
and, from the East, Pythagoras and Platq received it, 
and introduced it iniio Gj*eece, and yet you can ^scarcely 
suppose that any intelligent mind seriously holds it ! 

K. Your rebuke is just. 'My remark shpwed great 
want of thouglit, and w^as the result of early prejudice. 
What such a man as Pythagoras Relieved in, and even 
Plato appeared to favour, as a legitimate speculation, 
cannot be either absurd or ridifjulous, how^ever strange 
to me, and those professing iny faith. 

M, If a coincidence between the doctrine of Budhism 
and thtlb of Gkreciaii philosophy pleads in favour of the 
former, I can point out many such, for, although incapable 
of reading the 'Greek classics in the original, I have 
diligently studied all the translations I could procure — 
fth© eternity of matter and spirit, the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, with the prohibition to destroy animal 
life its necessary consequence, the prohibition of pjl in- 
toadcating ‘drinks, the command to eat only at particular 
times, and the general® denial of all luxury, Here common 
fo the systems of*Pytbag#ras and Gotama, whilst their 
moral codes were not only similar but jdentical-#-the whole, 
in my opinion, learned by the former from the disciples of 
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theBudhist prophet, who were very widely dispersed abroad 
over the East by zeal and persecdtion, shortly after his 
de^. Between the system of Plato, and that of the 
fctinder of our faith too, you will find the most marked 
and extraordinary coincidences, parjjicularly in two classes 
of doctrines, first, those relating to the origin of the earth, 
its primeval condition, its history, and its destination; 
secondly, in those relating •to the orjgin, history, and 
destination of th(^ binnaii soul. 

K. The jprimeval condition of the world ! I should like 
to hear the Budh'istic doctriie on fiiat head. 

M, It is, that the primeval beings which appeared on 
the earth were infinitely superior to the race of men as 
seen at present. In the Sutrapitaka, section Dighaniko, 
G-otama descjibos them as “ subsisting on the element of 
felicity,” as ‘‘able to move ea^Iy through the air,” as 
“ delightfully situated ” and “ existing in unity and con- 
cord,” whilst in the Ja^awanso, one of our standard 
works, the description, although more ample, is substan- 
tially the same. If you have a translation of Plato’s 
I)ialogues I think I can show you similar descriptions in 
them. 

K, I have an attempt at translation, but, so poor a one, 
that, after reaSing a few pages, I closed the book and 
never opened it since. 

M. If the Slmse of the author is only faithfully trans- 
cribed, I care little for the style — here is the passage to 
which I allude, in the Statesman; describing the early 
condition of mankind, Socrates says, “ God was then the 
common prince and father of all ; just as m|D now tends 
inferior animals, so he then governed man himself ; cruelty 
and hatred were then unknown; war and sedition were 
unheaifd of. God himself guarded? man ; he was his sup- 
porter and shepherd. There ^were thfen no magistrates, 
no civil pojity. In those happy days, man sprung from 
the bosom of the earth, which spontaneously yielded him, 
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untillod, com and fhijt. He had no need of raiment, for 
changes of temperature were unknown, whilst the pe|^n- 
adal verdure formed his downy bed.’* And a little fu% 
ther on, he adds, “ Everything there* was jDeautiful, har- 
monious and transparent; fruits of an exquisite flavour 
grew spontaneously ; the earth was watered by rivers of 
nectar. They there breathed the light as we do the air, 
and the water o:!^ that eartfi was purer than our air.” 
Allowing for the more florid style of flie East, the de- 
scriptions of Grotama lyid of flato are almost iflontical. 

K, Both, we Cliristians should sayf giving an account 
of what tradition bore dimly down in the lajiso of ages 
respecting the garden of Eden. 

M. Precisely what a missionary at Kandy said, in con- 
versing on the same Subject ! Every part p? the belief of 
other people and of oilier breeds that can be tortured into 
a resemblance to the teiw'ts of tludaism or Christianity is 
a dim tradition of the truth ohseurcHl by the lapse of ages — 
every dogma in which we contradict %\ith. tenets, a device 
or invention of man. 

K\ We certainly think so. dVrhaps it Tvould be 
wiser to keep the impression 1o ourselves. But you 
asserted likewise that Plato agreed with fiotama in his 
account of the history of the human soul — that liistory in 
Budhistic belief is summed up in one woad metempsy- 
chosis, and you must j;iave read Plato’s Dialogues to more 
advantage than I, if you have found that tenet, in all 
its latitude, advocated by Plato, as it certainly was by 
Pythagoras, if his disciples Ocellus Lucanus, Demophilus, 
TimjBus the Ll>crian, and Jamblichus speak the truth. 

M. It is but natural that 1 should have Regarded this 
subject with* more than j^sual interest, as an article of my 
rdfci^ous belief, whi^^ your attention has been probably 
absorbed by other matsbers. * In the Phaedo, an^, as you 
have the Greek before youf at chapter forty, Cebes says 
VOL. n; s 
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“ Ihis probably will need no little ^ per suasion and piwf, 
tl^Jibe Bouf of a man who dies, exists and possess^ 
|C^fcy and intelligence.” 

You *say ^ruly^” said Socrates, “but what shall we., 
do P Are you willing that w'e should converse on these 
points, whether such is probably the case or not.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Cebes, ’“I should gladly hear your 
opinion on these matters.” 

“ I do not think,” said Socrates, “ that any one who 
should noU^ hear us, even though he were a comic poet, 
would say that I talking idly, or discoursing on sub- 
jects that do not concern me.* If y6u please then, we 
will examine into it. Let us consider it in this point of 
vieV," whether the souls of men who are dead exist in 
Hades or ndt. ; This is an andent saying, which we now 
call to &ind, that souls departing hence, exist there, and 
return hither again, and a^e produced from the dead. And 
if this is so, that the living are produced again from the 
dead, can there be any other consequence than that our 
souls were there originally ; for surely they could not be 
“produced again if they did not exist ; and this would be a 
sufficient proof that these things are so, if it should in 
reality be evident that the living are produced from no 
other source than the' dead.” He then proceeds with his 
favourite argument that contraries produce contraries, 
summing up with this explicit statement at the end of 
chapter forty-five : “ Tor, Cebes,” continued Socrates, “as 
it seems- to me, such undoubtedly is the case, and we 
have not admitted these things under a delusion, but it 
is in reality true that there is a reviving -again, that the 
living are produced from the dead, that the souls .of the 
dead exist, and that the ^condition of the gobd is better, 
and of the evil worse.” 

* it xa^»t be rei^embered that this, dialogue imnliBdiately pre- 
ceded the execution ctf Soemtes — hence the above remai’k. „ 
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it" I muck fault to find with Ihese transla- 

tions. The plain sense of these passages undouhtedlpls^ 
that Socrates left it to be inferred that transmigration in 
a xnpre or less limited manner, w^as to be beKeved in. 

Jf. The doctrine is stated without reservation, and most 
explicitly, in the Timjeus, in the introduction to which, 
speaking of its concluding chiipters, the translator says, 
“ from which it appears that Plato entertained the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls.’^ I sup- 
pose by ‘‘ entertained he mAint belicwecL. Turn to the 
seventy-second chig^ter, “ And now the discussion which 
we announced at the beginning, concerning the universe, 
as far at least as concerns tlie generation of man, is ^eyy 
nearly completed, for as to the rest of the, animals, how 
they were generated, %ve only briefly ddfecribe, except 
where necessity bids us enlarge : for a person may think 
that he is thus more in measure^as concerns su*h an en- 
quiry,” whatever that may mean — hut the rest is plain; 
“ On this subject then let us speak as follows ; — Of the'' 
men that were born, such as are timid, and have passed 
through life unjustly, are, we suppose,* changed into women 
in this second generation. At that time tjien, and for 
that reason, the gods devised the k)ve of copulation.” 
We nee^ i^t enter into the anatomical det^iils, pass on to 
chapter seventy-three, “Next succeeded tfie tribe of 
birds having feathers instead of hair, which were fashioned 
from men without vice indeed, but liglit-mindqd and 
curious about things on high, yet conceiving in their folly 
tliat the strongest proofs of these things are received 
through the siglit, that is, the senses. Again„the race of 
wild Inimals, .vrith feet, was generated from men, who 
m^de no use of philosophy, nor ver enquired into any 
thing that concerned the nature of the universe, and this, 
because they lio longer Employed the cyculationa^in the 
head, bht followed the guidaiihe of those parts of the soul 
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tlia;t reside about the breast. Owing to these pursuits, 
tMfrefore, they fixed their forelegs and head earthwards, 
’as suited their nature — having also, long and variously 
shaped heads, where the circulations of each were com- 
pressed by inactivity -and hence their race became 
quadruped and multiped, the Deity giving a greater num- 
ber of feet to those more than usually unwise, that they 
might be th^ more draw^n towards the eartli. But as 
regards t}ie most unwise of these, which extend all their 
body along the ground, as If they* had no longer any need 
for feet, the gods formed them without feet to creep on 
the earth. The fourth class is that living in the water, 
w;hich was produced from such men as were to the last 
degree unt}niiking and ignorant, and whom those trans- 
formeijs of oUr nature did nolfc think deserving of a pure 
medium of respiration, because they possessed a soul 
rendered* impure by ek'trerae transgression — but drove 
them from the attenuated and pure atmosphere into the 
turbid and dense-breathing medium of water : — and 
hence arose the tribe of fishes and oysters, and all other 
aquatic i^nimals, which have recched the most remote 
habitations, as a punishment for their extreme ignorance. 
After this manner tJien, both formerly and now, animals 
migrate into ^each other; experiencing thc^r ^changes 
through either the loss or acquisition of intellect and folly.” 

K, I might take a few objections to some parts of 
these translations — the diiference may possibly arise, 
how^ever, from differences in the Bipont text which I use, 
and that of Stallbaum used by the translator. But that 
is beside tl;e question. Ton have brougSt forward quite 
sufiScient to prove that Plato held or favpured the doc- 
trine of the transmigration ofcsouls; sufficient topro^e 
to me how very hasty, fooljsh and inconsiderate I was in 
regarding that jloctrine as an' absurdity beneath the 
serious belief of enhghtenSd men. What Pythagoras, 
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Plato, and Socrates, and more than half the world besides, 
for ages, have regarded as true cannot be ridiculouB 
unless seen from an erroneous or a prejudiced poini of 
view. But you have forgiven my indiscretion. Wilf 
yoil allow me then to direct your attention to the very 
Dialogue from which you last quoted, the Timssus, 
chapter nine ? “ With reference to what exists,” says Ti- 
msBus, ^4t must upcessarily have arisen from some cause. 
To discover then the Creator and Pathe» of this universe, 
as well as his work, is difficult — a little fuijjjher on, in 
the tenth chapter, he proceeSs, “ Let^us declare then on 
what account the^ framing Artificer settled the formation 
of the universe. 'He was good, and in the good, envy is 
never engendered about anything whatever. Hejice 
being free from this evil,hp desired that all. things should, 
as much as possible, iM3seiiible himself.” Throughout the 
w'hole Dialogue indeed, it is ^assumed, as • aliAost an 
axiomatic truth, that design implying a deifigner, and 
effects a cause, there is and lias been,a ^reat Artificer and 
Beginner of all things, by whom were all things, and with% 
out whom was not anything made, ^ that is made, in whom 
we live, and move, and have our Being. 

M, In the twenty-seventh chapter you vgill find that he 
comes nearer our creed than tlie passages you have read 
would 15ad us to believe, but I am willing to confess, 
from looking at the whole Dialogue, that his idea of the 
Creator is more* consonant with the Cliristian belief, in 
consequence of the personality attributed, than, to ours : 
yet strange to say, I never so regarded it before, so much 
depends upoi^ the point of view from which we regard 
what we see, hear, or read. You have read the Timseus 
and the Phsedo, without seeing the metempsychosis, and 
\ without seeing the pfS’sonal, active, forming, regulating, 
^d renova^g Grod.^ You will find throughout •both, 
howqver, that the eternity of iqatter is assurSed. Yet 
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I must not allow you to draw me away from the subject 
we commended with, the transnfigration of souls. I 
shotdd like much to know yOur objections to the dogma. 

iT. It is not easy to improvise objections to a dogma 
which one hais not dispassionately considered. But bne 
fundamental objection to it is, I think, apparent. The 
souls of the vicious, it supposes, transmigrate into low 
and grovelling animals, those? of the virtuous into superior 
men and women, or gods. Now vice, so far from in- 
variably s^upifying the vicious, often sharpens the more 
their intellect. It depenefe upofl the kind of vice to 
which the individual has been addicted. .Some descriptions 
there undoubtedly are, which tend to degrade and debase 
th^ intellectual faculties, and such souls one would vrillingly 
consign to tlie swine and the ^ sloth, could he look upon 
tran8mifp»ation*’ as a fact, but tjiese.are rather the excep- 
tions than the rule. 

‘ M, Quite true. But*'you must remember that the 
dispositions of the inferior animals are almost as various 
as their external forms. The intellectual acuteness which 
^viee frequently gives, wo see exemplified in the activity 
and sl 3 mess of some bedifets and*birds of prey, which often 
exhibit an amount of quickness of perception, patience, 
perseverance, and ingenuity in catching imd destroying 
their enemies or procuring their food, which mm cannot 
equal, or indeed approach, save in the savag(‘ state. 

K, There is so evident a distinction between the 
instinct by which inferior animals are guided, and the 
reason which directs man, that any community of soul 
between them, appears to me impossible. ^ 

M, Have yon ever seen any definition of reason which 
did not include much that is common to man and other 
animals ? In the sagacity of the*^lephant, the sympathy 
of dogs with their suffering companions, the^ imitative 
powers of the moij^key, the well-ordered commonwealth 
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and powers of transmission of thouglit of beayers, bees, 
f and ants, do we not discover powers and capabilities equal 
to those displayed by the lowest order of mankind E,, Is 
there any so cogent reason why the naked, brutal savage, 
that wanders, ignorant and depraved through the bush 
of Southern Africa or Australia, his speech a species of 
kluck-kluck, more resembling the cackling of geese than 
the articulate utterance af man, his utmost reach of 
intellect how to trap the wild buffalo^ or kangaroo, and 
his intellectual cultivation confined to the perception of 
want of food, or som^ othef appetite, With tne means of 
supply — -is tlier^^, I say, any so cogent reason why he 
should be possessed of a soul, and the chimpanzee, that 
wanders in troops, and similarly provides itself wij?h food, 
and exhibits superigr strength and sagacity should not ? 

K. In the process cff degradation we can scarcely 
wonder that, during centuries of neglect ajid increasing 
barbarism, man should have ffecome so fidlgn ; the only 
wonder, indeed, is, that he still always retains a power 
over nature, and other animals, winch stamps him its 
lord and theirs. In no case do we find man so sunk that 
he has become the slave of infeitor animals — ^in every case 
he has subdued some of the highest of them, as if to 
prove, even in deep degradation, his superiority. His re- 
ligi<fusmtes, found in some form or other, however mde, 
amongst every people, w^ould alone be sufficient to stamp 
him supreme in this lower creation — ^telling, as it does, of 
his aspirations, forming a connccting-link to unite him to 
things higher and better and nobler than himself, a con- 
vincing proof that however near debasement and deep de- 
filement may approximate him to the irrational, he has 
a,soul which binds him to* the spiritual and the God-like. 
The very fact that, a>9 improvement spreads, this lowest 
savage s,tate of niftn must disappear, proves the capability 
of the most degraded to be raised, ^and their ^capacity of 





taJdng, toder proper influences, the position which mim' 
ou^ht to take the world. If therC^were any truth in thd 
sU;^ositioii that man is but a higher species of monkey^ 
'wdfiy are no traces of the intermediate links of the chajh 
discoverable ? why no animal half-monkey, half-man ? why 
no races w^hich we should find a difficulty in classifying 
under one or the other head? All nature leads us by 
analogy to the supposition tthat, if that dogma were 
true, something, o^ the kind would be duseoverable. The 
mineral world, in its crystallization and chemical affinities, 
leads us by nice Und almost* imperceptible degrees into 
the vegetable, there the chain is unbroken from the 
simplest cryptogamia up to the most complicated sen- , 
sitive plant or sun-flower, and still by nice and almost 
imperceptible degrees arc we led along from the vegetable 
to the animal kkigdom, as in the sponges and animalcul© 
— nay, there qre even beings which appear to be vegetables 
at one perio^ of their exisfence, and animals at another.*^ 
All the lower world is then one vast chain of which the 
links are traceable' and discemable, step by step. We 
arrive at the highest of irrational animals, and there we 
meet an abrupt end. Tliere is no transition species to 
man, none that, for a moment, can be mistaken for such. 
dHe stands at the head, unquestionably, unmistakeably so 
elevated, removed far from all beneath, as an<iaiMmal 
peculiar in his* origin, his history, his destination. And 
what causes this peculiarity, if not thccimmortal sour 
within* hnn ? which he certainly possesses, and they, I 
should conclude, as certainly want ? 

M. You are right in saying the loivest savage state of 
man must disappear as civilization and improvement 
spread. But how will it so disappear ? Not by the , 

“ Inflmae form® (algarum) inter vitanfanimalem et vegetabilexu 
fluctTiahtf qu®dam sub Siversis evolutionis st^diis utriusque re^i 
cives,”— Gen. Pldnt, p. 1, 
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tafc^ of the *degraded savage and placing hii|i amongst 
ipore elevated men, hut by his extermination. As the 
ciyi^zed advances the uncivilized retreats, retreats into the 
ocean at length if his steps can track out no other coursg. 

You must go,” cries enlightenment, “,God and man 
are equally tired of your degeneracy. Delay not, I advise 
you, or the consequences will be serious. I will pay you for 
your land if you want payment, but if you do not, or will 
not accept paymeat, then I will take it, I must have it — such 
is my mission, yours is to go and be' damned. Go then — ” 
“ Whither,” asks helpless ^vagery, wringing its pitiful 
hands ungracefully to heaven, “ — in Q^d’s name whitjier ?” 
“ Anywhere,” is the reply, ‘‘ simply anywhere or nowhere. 
You say it is perhaps death to go — possibly it may, but 
it is certain death, I assure you, to remain.” There •is a 
short struggle, and hava^ry retreats, wljilSt civilization 
takes its place, with ^ setf-satisfied consciousneA of per- 
forming its mission on earth. 

K, Too often the case, yet not always. Attempts 
have constantly been made, and are* still making to raise 
the fallen brother to something of a level with the mord 
refined. 

M, But the fallen brother will not be raised and dies — 
savage freedom pulling him energetically at one end, and 
enlightenment, with great violence, at the other, until he 
is torn asunder in the struggle, and so ^ends another 
chapter of human history. 

But any intermediate link between man and the lower 
animals is wanting, you argue, to prove that differs 
from them in dd^ec only, not in constitution or essence. 
He is unmistakeably at the head of the animal creation, 
you say, a being of a totally different order Und character 
frofti the inferior animj^s by which he is surrounded ; so 
far ^^bur argument §.ppears plausible, ^d I can only meet 
it by refemng to instiance# of extraordinary sagacity in 

s 3 ^ 
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various ‘which go to confound Wl fine-dravm 

disttoctiona between instinct and reason, — instances whi^ 
you hare but to turn to any book on natural history to 
Recover* But when you proceed to argue that man is 
evidently of a .different character from the other animals 
because we find no links in the great chain of creation, 
connecting him with those beneath him, although through- 
out all the kingdoms of nq-^iure we find such gradual 
advances prevail,— no great leaps from bdd to good, or good 
to bad, but a sliding, so to speak, by nice and imperceptible 
degrees from the* one to the* other*— when you use such 
an argument ^ th&, you rather strengthen my position 
than invalidate it. In the first place I assert that there 
is such a chain, and that the orang-otang, the chimpanzee, 
and the monkey, are the links required— their skeleton 
approximating ‘<to that of the iowest type of mankind, 
just as the skeletons of the vast antediluvian saurians 
lead us from the lowest* of the amphibious reptiles by 
slow and atnost imperceptible degrees to the mammalia 
of the present da/. In the second place, were there no 
such links, or were such links lost, my position woi#d 
hot be invalidated, for* on the same principle I might 
argue that the elephant was an animal sui gemriB, 

. like man, evidently put at the head of the quadrupedal 
mammalia, inasmuch as there is no animal th*^ qyer I 
heard of halfrelephant and half-ox, or half-elephant and 
half-hippopotamus, to connect him with those of the more 
o^dina^y^:types. Mules and hybrids are the exceptions not 
the rufo,®and to expect them in the case of man and the 
other animals is not to be moderate and philosophical.; 

K. It really amuses me to find you rumntaging sciences 
of every description to support a dogma which I thought 
so utterly indefensible and imprqjiable, at the same time., 
that I iiegard youts ingenuit|^ as quite thrown away, .as 
sophikric|J and not philosophically logical. With respect 
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to the olephaiit, aad jowc argument oii'that hei|d, geology 
upset® it-^the reqim^ liiiks do not now live, it is tme^ 
but have formerly nived. In so wide and vast a field 
as modem science, however, there is scarcely a tenej?, 
hawever absurd, to support which some seeming analogy 
or contrast, some point of resemblance or of contradis^ 
tinction, nmy not be brought forward. 

M, Thus you arrive agaip with admirable self-compla- 
cency at the absilrdity of wbat is in me an honest con- 
viction ; but if an absurdity, one shared in by more than 
half the world. 

if. Pardon me. In this discus8ion“you^ve greatly tibie 
better of me ; setting out in the study o^odem science 
and literature, with this metempsychosis as a settled dogma, 
true and irrefutable, in your mind, you have doubtless 
found much to favour your belief, to wdiiiph you willingly 
opened your eyes, wSilst you in voluntarily closed them to 
what might militate against ifv Eememher the import- 
ance of the point of view from which we regard anything 
— ^its subjective aspect — a reflectioJi '^’^hich you yourself 
lAde but a short time ago. I, on the other hand, hayfe 
never studied the matter pro, or Writers in Euro^ 
have long ceased to argue respecting it, and I could not, 
at this moment, even name a book in whidh I should pro- 
bably fijyid a calm discussion of the question by the light 
of modem science. Our warfare, on this particular point 
therefore, is at ^ disadvantage to me. You come mailed 
cap-'d-'pUf in tried anpoup which you have doubtless proved 
before, whilst I have been foolish enough to ^jtovoke a 
contest, tmsting to the sticks and stones I may find in 
my path. L5t not then the indiscretion of the champion 
dbmage the cause he is endeavouring to uphold. You, in 
♦yotir own Mouse, are surrounded by the most eminent 
literature of your> religion, whilst the temple^^librnries 
afford you Access to any controversial work you 3pay desire 
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to consultu I, on the other hand> am banished from all 
such intellectual banquets as a good library affords, and 
am obliged to be content with the fe'ir good books I have 
Vought with me into the jui^le, and the many bad ones 
the popular lending library of Kandy affords. 

M. But surely, Sir, the cultivation bestowed upon you 
by a" European education, renders you more than a match 
upon such subjects for # benighted Budhist, who is 
obliged to extraejj his religion from th(^writings of men 
ignorant of modem science, and who has no such contro- 
versial w^oris, as you have reftrred to, to consult, for there 
are none such m existence. The combat is undoubtedly 
unequal, but the inequality lies all upon the other side. 
Am I jbo suppose, then, that you regard your arguments 
against the transmigration of souls as answered, or will 
you favour me with weightier objections ? 

K. By no means. You believe that some of the inferior 
animals can, transmit theirs houghis to each other, either by 
language, or something which answers the same purpose ? 

il/". I do. I have s'een a hive of bees throwm into the 
^atest possible commotion in the course of a few minutis 
by the removal of their "queen. The moment the loss was 
discovered emissaries went in every direction, evidently 
with the ititention of iijforming all the others of the cir- 
cumstance, and, in a few' moments, all was co/ifqsion, 
commotion, disorder, where all had been order, quiet, and 
regularity, so shortly before ; so that I think facts bear 
me out in supposing man not to bo the only being en- 
dued witJi'language in the wrorld. 

K. There is a great distinction between man and the 
inferior animals which we have not yet notietd, and which, 
m my opinion, is quite sufficient to lead us to the concln- 
sion that man is endued with sfme high principle or# 
motive pdwer which they are altogether without. The 
distincftioq is between the perpetuak progress and advance 
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of the one, and the eternal immobilityof the other. Man 
is ever contriving nw implements for his own use, ever 
adding to his knowledge and its sources,* making use of 
those additions in a practical way too ; man is ever inves- 
tigating, ever active, mentally as well as physically ; there 
is, with him, no standing still in the race of life ; ever 
pressing from the old into the new, from the past into 
the future, he alters, iraproyei^ invents, perpetually. The 
inferior animals, •on the other hand, remain ever the same ; 
the beaver of to-day makes its dam precisely as the beaver 
of five thousand ycfft*s ago ^ the nest of the %wallow was 
as well built a thousand years ago Ife it is now ; the cells 
of the bee, the dwellings of the ant, the sagacity of the 
elephant, the affection of the dog, all remain the same. 
Progress is man’s law ; theirs is immobility. Is tli^man 
oi* to-day the same as the man of the Jbifiie of Scsostris 
was ? or is it probable tliat the man of five thousand years 
hence, if such there be, will %t all rt'sembh' the man of 
to-day ? Here theu is a fact which implies oiie to be the 
possessor of a great principle unkticfwn to and unfelt by 
fho other, which makes the one the fitting heir of ever- 
lasting life, the other the heir c^piy of that material fraSne 
from which it sprmig, and to which it must all return. 

M. There is much poetry in the idea, Vhatever may be 
said of its philosophy. Were that progress you notice 
universal amongst mankiud, there wouli be much truth 
in the observation too. That the interior animals remain 
for ages the same in habits, dispositions, mental powers 
and capacities, I am wiUiug to admit, that •», so far bb 
man’s limited experience goes, and of course he can go no 
further ; b# that man is universally a progressive animal 
I deny, you argue not from maj;, but frohi the European, 
whose proud boast it is, and always must be, that he has 
taken the lead in the race of civilization in these latter 
years. *But allow me for a moment to draw your attjention 
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to other men. Do the Bushmen of Southern Africa, the 
Black-fellows of Australia, the Indians of America, the 
Bs(5[tiimaux of'the Arctic Regions, or the Veddahs of 
Ceylon exhibit this progress? Nay, to leave the more 
degraded races,, is it not a perpetual reproach, flung 
Europe at China and India, that they are the same now 
they were in the earliest ages ? Do we not constantly 
read of a certain immobjjjity,” which is said to be the 
curse of Asiatic life P 

X No. I will not be driven from this position by 
specious exainj)Ies.‘ I speak oS the mce as a race, not of 
the European, the American, the Asiatic, the African, or 
the Australian, l)ut of man collectively as a great race of 
animals on this globe. You will iivit surely tell me that 
you regard man as standing still, or retrograding ? You 
cannot surely dc?;iy that there is evident progress in his 
career P Tne very intercommunidii between the most dis- 
tant nations, unknown t 9 k*each other before; the very 
grandeur and vastness of the attempts made to promote 
the acquaintance of 'people with people; the emigration, 
thb colonization, the interchange of thought with the 
rapidity of lightning; diffusion of useful minerals, 
vegetables, and animals over the world ; the incTcase of 
knowledge — ^thesl?, and a thousand other ingredients of 
nineteenth-century iUumiitation, all lend to marjs: pud 
prove the onwtvrd progress of mankind; a progress to 
which there is nothing whatever analogous in the inferior 
animal creation, which is indeed wholly excluded from it 
altogether. If it be not the living soul of man urging 
him on to mighty deeds, and higher destinies, what is it 
that thus impels him forward ? Why do noKkihe inferior 
animals, if they possess similar souls, share in the general 
improvement, or exhibit, at the verj^ least, a tendency to 
tread the Same steps, -to march in the same way ? 

AT. You have put this argument in«a very forcible way, 
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«Dd in the stfongeet possible ifght, yeb there is something 
partiiJly nnsatisfaotgry to me in it, notwithstanding its 
weight in an abstract point of view. Wive the progress 
yoti notice universal and uniform, not spasmodic and in* 
t^rmittent, I should acknowledge at once that some great 
distinctioh there evidently was between man and other 
animals, however I might endeavour to account for it ; 
but a progress so irregular a^d partial, so. influenced by 
times and places, does not appear to me to be the result 
of the operation of a principle commofi to all men, other- 
wise we should find this progress as# marked in the life 
of the savage as of the civilized Etftpopean. It seems to 
me rather to Se the result of language* and of printing 
than of the soul. t 

K, Hence one reason why I asked you about Ibhe lan- 
guage of inferior *aninlals. As you aeMiowledge they 
have some means of conTinunicating their thoughts to one 
another, it appears to me that y<^^ have excluded your- 
self thereby from appealing to this at all as*the source of 
the progress of mankind, for if msii#has made so good a 
use of an implement common to him and the infeiior 
animals, why should they alonu have possessed, without 
improving, it ? , . 

M, Quite true. I see fully the force #f your argument, 
and its aim . Objecting partially to the premises^ however, 
I am not likely to arrive at the same conclusion, and so I 
fear our discussion must terminate, as discussions too often 
do, by each being only the more fuUy persuaded of the 
truth of his own tenets. You assume maja lias been 
making, since his fall, a gradual advance, which the lower 
creation h% not. I allow that the inferior animals jpe- 
main as they were, but, at the same time, I deny that 
^an has been making that even, consistent progress 
which you claipi for him. My impression is that, in 
order to enable ue^ to afrive at the conclusion ypn wfah, 
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it would be necessary to believe that the pitogresS of man 
had been uniform, uninterrupted, ai^d universal, whereas, 
without all doiibt, it has been, on the contrary, spasmodic 
and intermittent, partial and irregular ; and, so I condudl 
by observing that I see no valid reason in nature, jn 
mental or material philosophy, why the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls should not be considered con- 
sistent with the harmony of the universe, — ^true in itself 
and useful in its results. 

K, I have not 'succeeded then in bringing my argu- 
ments before you in a sufficiently forcible way, and must 
leave the subject tot. your calm consideration and un- 
biassed reflection. If Eudhism be true as a whole, it 
must be true in its parts ; if false ?n its parts, it cannot 
be true as a whole. I trust one of these days to see you, 
like myself, a Christian ; and thdn, I doubt not you will 
see, with me, the falsehood of transmigration as a dogma, 
its failure as a moral tei\pt, and its total inadequacy to 
act as a stirnulant to virtue or a dissuasive from vice. 
Adieu, my dear friend, I await the conclusion of your 
deHberations within yourself, respecting the existence of a 
great Supreme First Caqse, w ith the most lively anxiety, 
and, till you have settled that point, do not hope for much 
otherwise. ^ 

And so our conversation ended. 


DIALOGUE III. 

if. I have reflected much, Modliar, on the objection 
you brought forward, during our last conference, to the 
doctrine of the Christian Deity — that the imperfection 
and evil in the world implies either no Deity at all, or one 
uninterested in humanity, or one of limited goodness oi 
power. The more I consider the su\)ject the more I feel 
assured 'that the result stated by nq means necessarily 
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follows. Let us look at the a priori argument from causa- 
tion for a moment You admit causaijon generally ? 

^ M. Yes. I admit that certain effects'* proceed from 
certain determinate and pre-acting causes. * 

Well then, the world, and the universe, of which it 
forms an insignificaHit portion, is a great effect which im- 
plies a pre-acting, and, of course, a pre-existing, cause. 
The more this world is examined, too, the more we dive 
into the pow^ers and principles by whi^ it is regulated, 
the more the idea of bimplicdty in its arrangeipents is de- 
veloped ; — the further we acftrance in^ Tcnowlcdge of the 
constituent elements of fhings, and of the law^s by which 
these elements are sej)aratcd and combined, the nearer 
are we led to unity and uniformity as the end of our re- 
searches. Classes of ph<?nomena are found ^constantly to 
belong to, and to bg decjuced from, a siftglo elementary 
princij)le, and the whole* tendency, equally .of all philo- 
sophy and of all science, is to bfJng us back to some one 
fundamental principle or law which explains numerous 
classes of truths and diverse methods of operation. Does 
not all this lead us to some one great Being, the ultimate 
cause and end of all things ? do^s it not imply the exist- 
ence of a great Architect and E.uler, the^ ultimate prin- 
ciple, Iho remote agent, to whoin we approximate the 
further f)ur researches are carried? 

M. Th(' argument is a powiTful one, afid no one can 
see its force moiip fully than 1 do ; since our first conversa- 
tion on the subject I find my mind has been gradually 
undergoing a revolution, wdiich leads me by imperceptible 
degrees to this Supreme Architect, this great Primary 
Cause. A thousand obscurities that have ^long daij^cned 
mjr mind previously, disappear as the conviction grows 
*upon me, and 1 seem Mkc a man awakening out of a long 
trance, apd only jilst hcgiu^iing to see objects around him 
as they really exist. *But stilly gren|» and apparently in- 
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fuanaoimtable difficulties stand in tbe way ; and, whilst 
, the one si<b3 all is light and sunfliine, on the other the 
darkness increfe-ses, and the mind begins to despair of evfr 
piercing ii, urging the inquirer to cast the whole specula- 
tion aside and rest content with the dogmatizing - of 
others. A Being, infinite and eternal, self-existent and 
uncaused, having all power and all knowledge, from whom 
and by whom are all things, ts a great and a sublime con- 
ception, and thai there is such a being is an impression 
daily forcipg itself, as I have said^^ more strenuously on 
my mind. But whfn you 6ome to add to this idea that 
of infinite goodness, the intellect dissents, and cries 
“ hold,” — infinite goodness, say you, O whence then evil 
of qyery kind— pain, sorrow, distress, death and calamity ; 
whence the s^ifferings of the good, the misery, too often 
long-continued/ of the virtuous ? J'hese are fiicts which 
I cannot reooncile with the ideas you have so powerfully 
enforced, asid the result of our conferences tends to be to 
moke me a heretic^ to the orthodox Budhism of Ceylon, 
^nd a member of the sect called the Aishvarika of Nepaul, 
% sect w’ho acknowledge an Adi-Budha supreme, infinite 
and immaterial, the solfc cause of all things, who, having 
once exerted hjs almighty power in creation, now leaves 
the imiyisrse to its fatei“ 

K. I by no means fear such a result : I have too much 
confidence in your head and heart to fear it. You delighted 
me with the former part of your obsen^ations, and I shall 
not allow^myself to be depressed in spiiits by the latter. 
Suppose matter existing, whether, by the supreme fiat of 
a creator, first called into being, or as existing from all 
etern|j(:y, it matters not — suppose it existing. Connected 
with this idea of matter sire there not necessarily imper- 
fections adhering? isliot the idea’of space, which cannott* 
be separated from it, in itself, an imperfection; for does 
not the perfect exist eve/ywhere, and not in one jjlaee 
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more tlmn' in aaother ? there can be no idea of space in 
connection with what is perfect, universal^ all-embracing, 
which must be everywhere. To us there is space, to all 
animals, because we are not perfect, but imperfect, marS- 
fciStly in many ways ; but to the perfect, fhe self-existing 
and eternal, in all places at once, everywhere acting, there 
is no space, no distance of object from object, of being 
from being. The idea of fipace ^then which necessarily 
adheres to matter, and without which wo cannot conceive 
of matter existing, without which we jenow flatter does 
not exist, is in itself an impVfectio% 

M, 8o it evidently appears. I have never regarded it 
in that light before. 

K. Might we not similarly go over other necegsary 
attributes of mattei;, sudi as time, divisibility, and others, 
and show that they Joo iinperfeetioufP? 

M, Imperfections in so far as they do liot adhere to 
the pertect. 

K. More tlmn that — inasmuch as^they could not ad- 
here to the perfect ; could not, by any means, be atty- 
butes, properties, or concomitants of anything w liich wys 
not essentially imperfect. 

M. Then, allowmg this ? 

K. Then, allowmg this, evil, with its necessary conse- 
quoucei, is a certain and incontrovertible deduction. Im- 
perfection implies the wmit of that which vfould constitute 
perfection ; implies more too, the liability to evil of every 
kind, the possibility — nay, the extreme probability —of 
falling into this evil and being drowned in it. Once 
admit, then, ^ the existence of matter, whether, as I sup- 
pose, called into existence by the fiat of an Almighty 
Creator, or, as you believe, existing, like the Creator, 
“ttom aU eternity ; on0e allow this existence, and whether 
united w,itb spirii^or not, imperfection necessarily adheres 
to it, is indeed so io speak its jirery^ esseuije. There 
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cm be, in fact, but one perfect. All others must b? 
imperfect; divide spirit, and it becomes imperfect, be* 
cause it becomes possessed of properties at once, which 
rdlider it so ; and thus, of no such material world, of no 
such universe as this we inhabit, of no such being as man, 
can we conceive, without supposing it and him liable to 
error, to evil, to pain, sorrow, distress, misery, and death. 
So much for his material fraide. N'ow fyr his spiritual. 

Consciousness implies will. If he is to use this will 
as he pleaa^s, ho n^ust be at liberty to use it in a bad, 
as well as in a good-, way. Did he use it always in a 
good way, as he had the option of doing at first in this 
liis probationary state, doubtless njuch of the imperfec- 
tion, of his body would be neutralized; indeed, we can 
conceive of its- being so far ncutiWizevl as to be of little 
^or no in(^onvcmencc, the very #condHion which is con- 
ceived of as paradisaical. But he has not always so used 
it. Christianity and Budhism equally tell us that he 
has used it ill for .thousands of years ; that, of his own 
fijee will, he chose error instead of truth, \icc for virtue, 
ai?d consequent misery for happiness ; and, as a general 
rule, the more he retraces his steps and embraces virtue 
instead of vice, and truth instead of error, the more 
nearly do^s he return to that happy condition which he 
has forsahen. Dt^privc him of free will, and cofiseJous- 
ness becomes extinct, for consciousness implies a self- 
directive power which is the very essence of free wiU — ^he 
is no longer then an accountable or an intellectual being, 
no longer a man. 

M Ton argue with a force and vigour to-day, which 
I find it difficult to combat. There is a logical terseness 
in your expressions, and a strength in your arguments 
which perplex me. I am not prepWed to deny the posi- 
tion you have taken up, either with regard to man’fi 
physical ot intellectual nntur^ Both require a 
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tion mA consideration which I shall not fail to give 
them, and, believe me, my object is not te exhibit myself 
as an intellectual gladiator, but merely to discover tnlth. 
Do not forget, however, that hitherto we have bdfen 
solely engaged in considering what you look upon, as 
the weak points of Budhism, and that if there are some 
difficulties in our faith, there are also some in yours. 
I must still, li^wever, adfiere to my former observation, 
that, what man can conceive possible, Almighty Power 
could execute, and* therefore, I see^no roason why a 
universe, spiritual if you will, miglit not liave been con- 
structed, in ulfich perfect virtue and happiness amongst 
all creatures should^ have been the rule without excep- 
tion. 

K, In other wOrds,'you think man’s ^finite capacity, 
cabm(*d, cribbedf confined,” as it is in the present 
state of his existence, can tel]pj;t!LC infinite wisdom of the 
Almighty how things might have been comftructed so as 
to be b(‘lter tliaii tliey are. • , 

M, No. If we merely abstract the idea of infinite 
goodness from the Christian coy cop tion of the Deity^we 
arrive at what appears to me to be the truth. The 
Aishvarika of Nepaul, as I have already stated, have, in 
my o|)inion, realized that truth* and the tendency of our 
controversy is still to throw me into their ranks. 

. K, But you have not yet given that consideration to 
the remarks which 1 have just made on the material 
frame of the universe, and on man’s physical juid spiritual 
nature, which you have promised. 

M I ha»e not, and until then, I suspend my judgment, 
I should like to know, however, as you have already said 
f so much’ that is novel this evening, whether you see any 
fresh reasons for considering matter as a product of time, 
and as* a (‘reation, %nd n§t eternal and uncreatedt 
. JT. I have thought muck on nil these Subjects, and 
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read much, and, with respect to the^ origin of matter, or 
whetJier it evert had an origin, it appears to me that we 
must necessarily consider it as in a constant state of pro- 
gtlbss — indeed, geology proves this. 

M, Must, then, the ultimate appeal be to that popular 
physical science, the study of which I have alw'ays re- 
garded as irreligious in its tendency ? 

K, Do you not believe then, that, in t^io changes and 
revolutions of the earth’s history, as an earth, there is a 
progress, a ftendeney to development and evolution of 
some kind? Do yov not bt^ieve that, as century by 
century, and cycle by c} do has elapsed, filiding the earth 
now in one state, now in another, thef*e has been a gradual 
unfolijyLng of its powers, a gradual onward tendency in its 
history ? * " " 

, iff. I nuiflt be^oauiious of th^:- admissions I make to 
one who so often turns them against myself. Speaking as 
a student of science I sho^d say, yes ; as a religious man, 
no. Geology tells me pf some such progress, of an early 
ago, when lower animals existed without man, of a time 
wh^ the earth was unfit for man, and that since then 
there has been an improvement, an onward progress, 
fitting it to be the abode of man. But Budhisra, on 
the other hand, tells mt thai the earth goes through 
stated periods of changes and revolutions eternally, 
changes and revolutions stretching through immense 
cycles of time and ever recurring. 

K. Admitting that there is a Deity then, a truth which 
you are now disposed to allow with me, although we may 
differ about his attributes, admitting that he rhas shaped 
and fistshioned the universe, is not such an idea of progress 
towards some consummation ultimately to be attained, a 
necessary consequence ! 

Jf, It certainly appears so, or Wie wjiole creation*would 
be aimless and objectless. 
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K, Precisely so. ' Well, had the matter of the universe 
been existing from rill eternity, it must ,ere this have 
reached that goal, that consummation, that ultimate limit 
and object of its existence, that point, whatever it is, ta 
be* obtained, , 
if. Why bo ? 

K, If the matter were so acting and so progressing 
from all ctemit}^ simdy in» eternity the end must have 
been attained, object of its existence fulfilled, to 
suppose oiherwise \^^oul4 bo to suppose tha| arrival at 
that consummation, required! a longej period of time than 
eternity to coinplei e, an evident absurdity. Therefore, if^ 
as geology teaches us, and as, indet'd, the world itself 
teaches us in the history of niankmd, there be a gradual 
progress onward, a# gradual development ^ progressive 
approach towards s<piu' U^^nit not yet attained^then the 
universe must not have existed from all eternity, must, 
in other words, ha^e been ert^ed in the* beginning, 
otlierwise we arc led into the palpahh' absurdity of con- 
cluding that a longer time than eternity was required t^ 
reach that end. ^ 

Jf, Nothing can bo plainer.* Taking tliat material 
science as our guide, which I regard so ^suspiciously as 
the enemy of religion, wo are CMdcntly led to that con- 
viction, •and the con\iction as evidently harmonizes with 
Christianity. As 1 have already intinfated, however, 
Budhism (wade^ this diffieiJty. 

if. Or rather, as it appears to me, to avoid one absurdity 
falls into another. 

Jf. I do njjt quite see that. Could you bring forward 
as conclusive an argument against the mietempsychosis 
aj[ you have this evening on some other points, I must 
confess the edifice of^ Budhism, in my mind, would be 
completedy sliakeif. • 

K, The metempsychos^ is^ purely unfounded hypo- 
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thesis, which artfully evades many di:pSculties, and was 
evidently origijaaily propounded to hlarm the^vulgar. It 
was so regarded, at all events, by the very Greek philo- 
sophers who pretended to embrace it, “ As we cure 
diseases of the body,” said Timseus the Locrian, an 
emintot Pythagorean, ** by unpleasant medicines, if they 
will not yield to the more agreeable, so do we correct the 
evil propensities of the soul «.by false terrors if they will 
not yield to true.*. On this accouni it is that we threaten 
the cowardly with becoming won^,cn hereafter, dedicated*to 
disgrace ; murdererg^ with becoming wild beasts ; the 
libidinous with being changed into the forms of goats 
and swine ; to tlie heedless and the rash, we thn^aten 
aerial bodies, doomed to eternal ^ anderings ; and lastly, 
to the slothful and luxurious, the areless and the obstinate 
we consign the Jtupid minds and awkward forms of the 
aquatic fowl-”* And an ingenious method of getting 
rid of mueh difficulty ui psychological speculation, it 
undoubtedly is, but this, at all evenis, is to be said 
against it, that it is wholly unsupported in science and 
nature — that not one scientific fact, not one established 
principle of physical or spiritual philosophy can be 
adduced in its favour. 

3f. Pythagoras may have regarded it in the light you 
have stated, but Socrates and Plato evidently did n )t, if 
the slightest dependence' is to be placed upon the transla- 
tion of the works of the laiter. And as to its not being 
supported by any scientific fact, a religious dogma, in 
my mind,*‘needs no such support. Indeed, siere such 
a principle as that to be universally carried out, where 
should we rest ? Scientific facts would be the test of 
religious truth, and thus the revolution which ai)pears to 
me to be but too rapidly advancing as it is, in wliich‘ 

* Tii*i»us, Ilfpi i'vxas, htu Opusoula Mytho}o< 

gifia Gala). (A|ustelodaixu> 1688 
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science, op ratlier physical philosophy in some form, 
whether scientific or otherwise, usurps* the place of 
religion, would be consummated at once. ^ 

K. You are right. Religious dogmas, must not be 
judged of in that way, yet surely there is no irreligion 
in the pleasure 'which one derives from a contem- 
plation of the harmony between scientific and religious 
truth. 

M. Once admit tlie principle that a religious dogma 
can be rendered mor® certajji by scientific fadts adduced 
in iavour of it, and where sliall we *end ? Shall we not 
look for such sifpport in every case, and in relation to 
every article of religijous belief? Here is the vary 
irreligious ttmdency of modern science, of which I fedl so 
convinced. In evcr^ religion there miistjj)e^ much taught 
which man can neither explain nor comprehend^ it is of 
the very essence of spiritual trutl# that it should be so, 
and, if such be the case’, how dangerous a rule to admit 
that the most overwhelming testinit^iiy from physical or 
psychological philosophy can add, in the faintest degree^, 
to the reasons why wc should lipmly hold one tenet or 
doubt another. . * 

A". I see plainly the force of ^our objection, but J 
think you state it too absolutely. What man can help 
bemg*influenced by any great amount of t^^stimony from 
science in favour of a dogma which his religion teaches 
him to be true ? Does it not produce a conviction in his 
mind of such a character as to make him more "earnestly 
embrace the whole system and fling his doubts to the winds? 

M. Its action would to me appear to be extremely 
insidious. He finds one dogma so supported, and he, 
thjjrefore, believes it more firmly ; then will he not 
similarly look for ,such support in reference to other 
dogmas ? ^ Is it not naiiiral\hat he should say to himself 
— << ;|yiy religion certainly teacEfes*me so and so, I wish 
VOL. II. T 
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BcieiiciB taught me the same, or eveUohirited at it,” and, if 
he cannot discover this hint, will he not be likely to say 
toihis own heart with a sigh, — “ it would be infinitely 
more satisfactoiy to me if science taught so too, but I mx\st 
try and believe it notwithstanding.” What must be the 
product of such thoughts but a pernicious scepticism that 
saps the very foundation of rqligious belief ? 

K. You state ^he case very absolutely, and I cannot 
go quite so far as you do in the conclusion you arrive at. 
Fortunately, between Christkinity ahd established scien- 
tific facts, as now understood, there is so intimate a union 
that the difficulty does not present itself in the way 
in which you state. There are dogmas, certainly, which 
science can neither render mory, or less credible, — with 
which it ^bas, imfact, nothing whatever to do, — and, for 
these, no sensible man would * look for any intimation 
from science of the eSi^^Lence or non-existence of such 
truths. Take, for instance, the nature of the Almighty. 
It is evident that’sdience may give us certain proofs of 
the existence of some such Being. By an induction 
of the most certain kind we are led to that belief, 
his attributes too are shadowed forth in his works, not 
obscurely either or darkly, but with precision enough 
to satisfy the acute observer fully ; further than this, 
however, it is*not possible that science could go. The 
nature of that wonderful Being, and apy particulars of 
that nature, must evidently come from Himself* alone, 
man cannot see Him, and finds it difficult tc^grasp the 
overwhelming attributes which nature tells Us He is 
endowed with, and here, where science ^itops, religion 
begins. Truths, which the unassisted intellect of man 
could never arrive at, are there proclaimed, which, as beir'g 
fer above all science, need no confirmation fipom it, and 
cannot, tb^refore, be controverted by anything that 
science teaches. 
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M, To a mind co^iistituted like yours, ready to bow to 
authority when the intellect or the heart would speak a 
word which authority would condemn, siich a oonclusipn 
may appear obvious; but I much doubt.if the' habit of 
judging the truths of religion, ^ — and grand fundamental 
truths there are, such as those of morality, common to all 
religions,— by the rush-lighj of modem science, with aU its 
disjointed facts and crude speculation^ does not, in most 
men, beget a scepticism which tends to overturn the edifice 
of religion altogethSr in their minds. ’* To me, therefore, 
there seems no alternative between absolute submission 
to authority, a belief in all that that authority teaches, 
unreservedly and sinc^roly, a faith in the authority itself 
which regards its voice^ as divine, and. a uiiiversal *scep- 
ticism that doubts* all, believes firmly iV nothjng but in 
sensuous impressioife, anfi ultimately lands its possessor 
in the haven of infidelity. Yoi* %Till allow t]^at, in going 
through the world I have k(ipt my eyes open, and the 
more narrow my sphere of observ£pbi5n, the more likely 
am I to have thoroughly investigated that sphere. As 
one who is indifierent to both olVfehe great sects of Chris- 
tianity, too, my observation will at all events be allowed 
to be impartial. Even here in Qeylon, 1 have seen how 
rancorous is the hatred between Protestants and Boman 
Catholics, and my reading often proves ifco me, that in 
Europe it has been for centuries still more so. Well, with 
respect to these two great bodies of Christians, I have 
observed |i|iis — and I am sure you will not be o*fiended at 
my mentioning it. 

K. Certainly not, any observation of yoiys on the sub- 
ject I should be glad to hear. 

Well* this : — Protestants talk most of their religion, 
Boman Catholics Ifelieve most. The former seem, more 
enlightened on the subject, the latter put t]|jeir trust 
in Christianity more firrflly and more unhesitatingly. 

T 2 
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Many of the former seem t6 be sceptics, and noue of the 
latter. Of this, too, I feel certain that, generally speaking, 
the lattef will make more sacrifices for their religion than 
the former. Of their respective morality I say nothing; 
hut, of this I feel persuaded, that the trust in authority 
of the latter leads them into a safer and more fearless re- 
liance upon their religion, th^n the private judgment, as 
influenced by modern science, of the former. 

K. And of their respective morality — I should like to 
hear your opinion ? 

M. My impression is, that the one is not a whit worse 
than the other. Take as a proof of the truth of my obser- 
vation,, the recent efforts made to g^btain a missionary for 
the planters, whose duty it should be to go from one estate 
to anothey to k^ep alive religious feeling in the jungle, 
and to afford the benefit of S^dnday services in central 
situations. ^Tou wereH:>ady to subscribe regularly and 
liberally, I know, and one who rides so far as you often 
dp to engage in rchig;ious service of course would ; but, 
considering the number of planters in this province, 
how small a proportion* was willing to aid the original 
proposers of the scheme in carrying it out! I saw 
the list in the newspaper, not one-twentieth part of the 
entire planting population, and yet all had been applied 
to! Now', bf>d they- been Boman Catholics * instead 
of Protestants, do you think that result would have 
followed ? 

.AT, Probably not. The unhappy disunion amongst us 
was the cause, however, of the failure of tl ' ‘ ^.heme. 

M. Another result of private judgment. 

K. Perhaps so. We are wandering, however, firom 
Budhism, and although I have aiy^eady stated the une,st 
impor,tant considerations I intended fq bring forward this 
evening, yet there is another points I should libe to bring 
before you for your cakn^ corfeideration. It is this-^-the 
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inadeqiiajcy of the motives it presents on the one side for t 
xnnral and religious life, and of the dissuaaves it holds ou1 
from a bad one on the other. This is an objection whicl 
ajbnost every European writer on the subject notices. ^Tc 
tell a man if he is vicious in tliis life he will become ai 
inferior animal in the next, is surely no sufficient induce- 
ment to make him give up present gratification when ht 
can obtain it ; t<) tell him, if virtuous and self-denying, h< 
will be bom again as a happy, virtuous man, or ultimatel} 
as a god, does not appear to me likely to make him yield 
a single opportunity of enriching Mmself at the expense 
of others, or of obtaining any pleasure or advantage for- 
bidden by his moral <^ode. 

M. All religious motives to virtue and dissuasi^e^ fronj 
vice are future. Future reward or fut{|^o*punishment is 
held up in every retigiouas a stimulant in tlie ftie case, as 
a terror in the other. Now, of^ihe exact Vlegfec of this 
punishment, it is not possible we should lia'^e so distinct 
an idea as to render it always present and influential with 
us. It can only be exhibited under the form of material 
punishment of some kind. In, this respect Budhism is 
certainly not a w^hil beliiud Christianity, for, whilst it 
threatens degradation in the scale of aifimal life for the 
minor offences, it holds forth the doctrine of a great een- 
traf fire for the thoroughly depraved — a fire which, is the 
abode of infernal, spirits ; and you have yourself seen on 
the walls of our temples, representations of tlie torturing 
of the vicious by those evil spirits in another world. 
Again, Budhism holds out a progressive advance to nirwana, 
as the rewawd of virtue and self-denial. 

JST. And this nirwana itself is an abstraction that no one 
jam underatand — a kind of annihilation in fact ! Now, do 
you for a moment regard that as so glorious a thing that 
men will strain enejgetidSally after it, and sacrifice much 
tcv obtain it ? Do you suppdie th^ any man ViE give up 
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.a preisieut gratification, or persevere in virtuous resolution 
contrary to instinct or desire of any kind, merely to reach 
aainihilation hereafter ? 

fl/. It does not appear probable, when put in that light, 
certainly. Yet though nirwana is often spoken of as the 
cessation of everything that implies existence, yet this is 
not the impression universally prevalent amongst Budhists 
on the subject. They regard it as a thing to be desired ; 
and if any definit® ideas are entertained *by any on the 
subject, theytare probably summed uy in that of absorp- 
tion into the universal spirit/ Where, as amongst the 
Nepalese Budhists, a great supreme being is recognized, 
nirwana is invariably regarded as an ultimate union with 
him, t^bswrption into his essence. 

jfiT. Can that» which the most fntelkgent of Budhists 
finds so much dfeculty in exj]JaiiiiT\g be an object of 
3esire to -the -vulgar, speh an object of desire as that 
they should dr3ny themselves, and pursue virtue to attain 
to it ? 

• w 

Probably not. But to bo a rich, powerful, happy 
and, prosperous king hereafter, is surely something that 
they can understand and* appreciate. K already rich, 
powerful and profperous, then to be a spiritual existence, 
a god upon Maha Meru,* is a thing that can be under- 
stood. Nirwana is ever far in the distance, oiily^ those 
who believe themselves approaching perfection ever hoping 
to attain it in the next birth. I must confess that the 
object of my^ Budbistic life, however you may smile at the 
idea, was to become a deity on Maha Meru hereafter; 
and that I have fiever once believed myself so fia-r advanced 
on the road to perfection as to entitle me to the blessings 
of nirwana, 

K, Surely nothing more conclusivS against nirwam^ as 
an object of desire, could possiblf be adduced. 

M, Perhaps not. Yet our/;ys1;^m of secondary rewards 
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and secondary punishments prevents much of the evil that 
might thence be anticipated. You will ^d, I think, on 
examining into the matter, that the whole system is so 
nicely put together, that any apparent defect in ane 
part is compensated for by some substitute in another. 

K, 1 have already frequently had to confess this fact, 
and have found it one of the principal obstacles to attack- 
ing it effectually. On thi« point of mrwam, however, the 
defect is so self-evident, that it cannot escape the eye of 
the most cursory observer. 

M, Yet in truth speculative ojinions respecting the 
exact character of the blessedness reserved for the con- 
sistently virtuous and religious have little influence on 
the mass of mankind. The morality of a creed, or its 
success or failure*as a'moral system, can^only be judged 
of impartially by tjie li^es of its professors, sp that after 
all it resolves itself into a question of testimony. 

K, T am astonished you shoutU make such»an admission. 
The testimony on this point is so overwhelming against 
you, that your observation has completely taken me^by 
surprise, yet T look upon it as an extremely just one, ^ ^ 

M. Do you mean tlie te&timfiny agamst the morality of 
Budhists generally ? — so, 1 must confess it runs counter 
to that which 1 ha\e seen. This, however, I must pre* 
mi^b, that the evidence of Christian missionaries on the 
subject cannot be received. They muSt look upon all 
heathen creeds with a jaundiced eye. It is impossible 
that they can judge, either the religious system or the 
lives, of opponents of Christianity impartially. Did I 
want to knqjiv the characteristics of your faith, or the pro- 
bable influence of its dogmas, should I,go to a Moham- 
jnedan priest to learn either the one or the other ? Should 
I not, on the central^, regard his testimony on the subject 
with extreme su&picion ?• 

K, You wrong an e^mast, able, honest«and praise- 
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worthy body of men, who, I am convinced, would scorn to 
give false evidence as much as you or I. But putting this 
testimony aside, there is that of Bobert Knox, who, two 
h^dred years ago, was so long a prisoner in Kandy, the 
testimony of Mr. Hodgson from Nepal, and of every one, 
I believe, who has written about China, all proclaiming 
vice and immorality the rule, virtue the exception, 

M, Against wliich evidence* T must bring forward that 
of MM. Klaj)rotl^ Abel Bc'musat and Bouruouff, who 
have all bopie testimony to the civilizing influence of 
Budhism. “ The thre^ religioifo the most widely spread in 
the world,” said the first of these throe great Preucdimen, 
“ are Christianity, Budhism and Mohammedanism. The 
two foirner have coiitrihut(‘d to civilize and to improve 
human nature j hut it cannot be rfaid that the third has 
had altogether tl/e same effect.”^ And again, ‘‘ tlie fierce 
nomades of Central Asia ha\o beem transformed by it,” 
that is, by Bydhism, “ intS \irtuous men ; and its influence 
has been even fidt as far as Siberia.” * 

A" Prom such general observations nothing I fear can 
he concluded particularly, respecting the moral influence 
of Budhism as a system *(3f religion. I am A\illing to ac- 
knowledge indee(J, that, in so far as 1 am aequaiiited with 
them, of all the religions of the ^orld, Budliism appears 
to come next to Christianity ju its ciiilizing and IfaiAan- 
izing influences. • But, if it be a boast to the former, that 
it has transformed the nomadic rficos of Central Asia from 
wild savages into semi-ci\ilized and comparatively virtuous 
men, what shall we say of the latter, which has turned 
the wild races of Northern Europe, the Goths and the 
Vandals of Roman history, and of proverbial barbarity, 
into the most polished races of mankind ? Agaiq,‘Budhisi^ 
is professed by the great majority o# the common people 

of China, indeed by the vast ma?s of the’populatign ; and, 

« 

* Fouveau Jouilial AsfaitiqiJe, tom. v. p. 306, 
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if the accounts of fi31 travellers be true, there is hot a 
population under heaven in which unWridled licentious- 
ness, lying, cheating, knavery, venality, and oppression, 
jreign more undisputedly and universally^. 

M. I am not very extensively read in the theological 
literature of England ; but, from what little I know of it, 
and from ‘what 1 see noticed of it in literary journals and 
reviews, it doet^ appear that the clergy of Europe have no 
very exalted idea of the morality of th^ir people generally, 
nay, were 1 as welL'rcad a| you are in such Works, I doubt 
not I could bring down a host of Extracts from the time 
of Chaucer to that of Byron, to prove that the very vices 
you have named ha^c flourished luxuriantly, m England 
itself. The very last ^umber of Blackwood’s l^tagazine, 
which 1 saw on tlfc table of the Kandy^Hbrar}', plainly as- 
serted that this was the ^*ry age of shams and Humbugs ; — 
that the shopkeepers of England delighted in false weights 
and measures, and told falsehoods respectfug the goods 
they wanted to sell, proclaiming* tliat good which they 
knew was bad, and tliat cheap which they knew was dear ; 
— ^that they thought nothing of, declaring goods to b^ the 
stock of a bankrupt, of which it was necessary to dispose 
at once, when the assertion was a lie *that simony was a 
prevalent sin, both amongst edergy and laity, and was so 
comnibn as to be lightly thought of, or evyn excused; — that 
men did not believe what they read in the newspapers, for 
that much of the reports in them were false, that they all re- 
quired confirmation, and that the statement •of a circum- 
stance in an advertisement did not render it, on that ac- 
comit, the more likely to be believed ; nay, he even went 
so far as to say, if I remember aright, that it rendered it 
ihe more* likely to be disbelieved, but that, of course, must 
have been only a rhetorical flourish ; — that men who sold 
milk put water into^it tcPincrease the quantity, and then 
sqld the whole as pure j-t-tBht ^otflers who sofd sugar, tea, 

T 3 
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and similar articles, likewise adulterated them, and then as* 
serted them to he^ood and unadulterated that opinions 
were often advocated, not because the writers believed in 
them, but because the advocacy suited the interests of party 
in political, polemical, or social controversy ; — that situa* 
tions, which should be given to merit, wore often yielded 
for money, nay, that advertisements offering and asking 
for such, were often seendn the newspapep ; — that great 
numbers of women, Aany thousands lie said, made a trade of 
prostitulion, End others, of both sexes, thieving. Now, 
I am quite willing to alow that much of this was merely 
stated to render the article piquant, that iifdividual cases 
must have been taken as general examples, and that the 
writer was more anxious about putting together a lively, 
interesting diatrib^ than a full and fair •exposition of the 
general stat6' of the country, for, were it literally true, the 
frame* work of society must c^'idently be unhinged, and re- 
volution impefiding ; but, nevertheless, he would not have 
ventured to write so in, so respectable a journal if there 
weri not some truth in his assertions. What then am I to 
conclude P that the morality of England is much superior 
to that of China ? that there are not vice, injustice, crime, 
in abundance in both ? that, in fact, as little regard is not 
paid to the moral precepts ol Christianity in one case, as 
to those of Budhism in the other ? 

K, Air the evils you have enumerated are to be found 
in the large towns of England, but not universally. There 
are men who sell pure articles, and who tell the truth, or 
what they conscientiously believe to be such, of their 
wares. Of the relative proportions of the two classes I 
have no means of forming a judgment, but, in so far as I 


have seen, in no other part of the world is there muclk 
virtuous happiness, both in town an<i country, no other 
in which' domestic joys are so cfiirne^tly sought, and so 
highly esteeiAed~there fs dpufttlets much too to condemn, 
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in large bodies of mankind cooped up in comparatively 
small spaces, there 'always will bo such, J>ut, at the same 
time, all must not be blamed because some are worthy of 
censure,— the worst of such articles as that you refef to 
18 that they give a false view of things, they bring the 
evil prominently forward, ignoring the good, and gi^nng 
no data by which the relative preponderance of one or the 
other might be^estimated. • 

M, Quito true, — then how foolish toform one’s estimate 
of a people from such superficial judges ^and viiat European 
writer can have so intiirfe-te an taequaintance with the 
country, or ev«n the private town life of China generally, 
as to warrant liis passing a verdict on the whole ? 

K, You are right, Modliar. So difficult is it to get proper 
testimony on either siefe that I fear any argument founded < 
on that which is pjocur^hlc, will not cirry nmeh weight. 
Let us look at the two creeds irrcgpectively of such effects. 
Christianity, with the simplicity of truth, which is essen- 
tially one and undivided, plainly dcylares that those who 
obey shall be happy, and those who wilfully disobey dun- 
happy in a future state of existence ; it tells us that this is 
a state of probation, as indeed all nature tells us too, ‘and 
that our lot in another world will be irreweably determined 
by our conduct in this. It hoMs out a simple promise 
and a’^imple threat as the persuasive and the dissuasive, 
at the same time inviting us to the ^ood by the most 
affecting motive, by the most powerful principle, in our 
nature — love and gratitude, it says, urge to the one^ 
and eternal happiness, of a perfect order, is the reward — 
reject all th^ and the end is the death of soul and body, 
eternal exclusion from God, from the *good, from the 
great, from the sublime, from all that is lovely in the 
universe. What syfitem can he at once so simple and 80 
clear, so definite and m grand? On the other hand, 
Budhism, with the complieation t)f art, informs us that 
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ere the final haven be attained, there are many phases of 
existence to be jpassed through, that fail now, and you 
may succeed again ; that unless your wickedness is of the 
m<«t diabolical kind, the punishment in the next birth is 
merely the assurhption of some animal form, from which 
you may again emerge into manhood, that thus the day 
of repentance and of reformation may be indefinitely pro- 
tracted, and lives of sensuality and selfishness permitted 
if not excused* Te this selfishness — pure, absolute, un- 
eompounded^selfisljness indeed — ^the )\holo system urges 
on its professor ; it sajts not a Vord to his gratitude, even 
Gotama liiinself has done nothing for him, ^ was solely em- 
ployed, during his existence on cartli, in completing his 
owm saltation, without reference to f hat of others. Gods 
and devoes are Qontemplating his struggle without interest 
or eupoum^emenil to him. He alcpo in the universe, 
no sympathy, no helping hand held out to him, from the 
spiidtual world. Not a word is said to his love. He is 
commanded to love indeed, to love a cold abstraction — 
ju^ice, honesty, integrity, virtue — to lo\e the good and 
hatjf the bad, but no word of sweet consolation is uttered 
to him, telling him that fiis God lo\es him, or has ever 
proved that love i® time or in eternity. Tlie whole system 
is a vast metaphysical abstraction, more like the coinage 
of an acute and virtuous pijilosoplier’s brain, than* an 
emanation from* above. Ponder the contrast, my dear 
Maraiidhan, and then ask yoursedf winch bears upon it 
the greatest semblance of truth, the system that appeals 
to the head and the heart combined, or that which pro- 
fesses to be addressed to the head alone. 

M, What you have enunciated last is indeed the entire 
contrast. The one appeals to the head and the hearf, 
the other to ther head alone. But ^hat guide can possi- ' 
bly be more likely to lead us toterror thto the hefirt, nay, 
what guidethas led mea int«i sijph diabolical extremes as 
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the perversions of* the heart hare done? — ^perversions 
which its too great* cultivation naturally leads to. Our 
system leads to selfishness you say. O Mr. Knighton, 
ignore not the evils of Christianity when you descan1l»so 
eloquently on those of Budhisiii, What is the vast 
system of monaehism, whether in the West or East, but a 
system of pure unmitigated selfishness ? Was it Bud- 
hism or Christianity that fosfered this in Northern 
Africa and Southern Europe, to so alarming an extent, 
in the middle ages i ’W}\y did men rptire tt© deserts 
and eaves, and lead livel of voluntary seclusion from 
their fellows but from the purest selfishness ? Are not 
monasteries and nunneries, in so far as religion is prac- 
tised in them, existing monuments of selfishness ?^ Not 
indeed where benevolence issues open-hai\ded from them 
to succour the distressed, or relieve siifferingi but where 
the devotees apply themselves solely to their religious 
duties, and leave' all the rest of mankind#to their fate. 
Is selfishness then a product of Budhisni alone, nurtured 
and flourishing luxuriantly in the congenial soil of J^he 
East only, or is it not ratheT, the natural instinot of 
humanity, which will exliibit* itself irrespective of all 
creeds ? Nor can you tell me that wh<it the majority of 
Christians still approve of is An abuse of Christianity, 
otherwise I may say the same of all the testimony you 
can adduce relative to Budhistic conddet. But, sir, I 
have a far gfaver charge to bring forward against jour 
boasted system — a charge which tends to set^it in a more 
odious light than any other system under heaven. No 
other religion that 14iave ever heard of Has legalized and 
systematized persecution. No othei'» has ever esta- 
bliiihed such a fearful enormity as the Inquisition, and, 
not only estabhsheJ it, but permitted ft to flourish for 
centuries. We^e ever torments more diabolical invented 
hj North American In^iaSKs to ^ut an end4o their cap- 
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tives, tiftn were admiaistered in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition to unfortunate victimS, in order to make 
them confess crime of which, perhaps, they were often 
innocent ? Is this the religion of love and sympathy, of 
philanthropy and benevolence ? 

K, Alas, there is too much truth in your statements, 
although little in your deductions. The monachism and 
asceticism of which you first spbke are not^ in my opinion, 
natural ofisprings of our religion, but extraneous institu- 
tions endeavoured to be grafted on it. The Inquisition 
was a fearful instituticia, although doubtless its evils have 
been much exaggerated by party spirit, — but even Homan 
Catholics of the present day, will tell you that it was an 
abuse. ^These abuses of Christiamtjr are fruitful themes, 
but were we siipdarly to argue from the abuses of other 
matters, wq. should discard the holiest and best principles 
of our nature, .the most fruitful sources of good. Bene- 
volence itselfrhas often ?one much mischief when unregu- 
lated by wisdom and when impulsive merely. A desire to 
coqyert others to truth, in itself* an amiable principle, has 
led Jo persecution in its abuse. The good is Christianity’s 
in these and similar cases^Hhe evil human nature’s. And 
.as a proof that these evils appertain to human nature 
generally, allow me to ask if there has not been persecu- 
tion in the East as well as in the West? Have Slot 
Budhists, Hindoos, and Mohammedans persecuted too ? 
Why then attack one system for an abuse common to aH ? 
In the New^Testament you will find no such measures as 
those adopted in later times, either advocated or tolerated. 
By tenets aAd precepts, by its mles and ordinances, 
Christianity should be judged, not by the lives or con- ‘ 
duct ofthose who, whilst they professed reverence for itg 
principles, violated them in the most *Outrageous manner. 

M. I do not think persecution has ev6r been systema- 
tized and mmde an inst^utioi:; as it was in the Inquisi- 
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tion, by any other ^ faith but Christianity. Budhists 
have persecuted, but only in times of strong religious 
and political excitement, and contrary to the express 
command of &otama himself. 

K, Which fact goes to prove the very*principle 1 ad- 
vocated, that a religious system must not be judged of by 
the abuses of its professors, but by the spirit of its tenets 
and precepts, ^Consider Ihe matter | thus calmly and 
without bias, Modliar, and I shall yet tave the happiness 
of hailing you as cHe who has cast of£ the trammels of 
error and emerged into the fulncst^of liberty. Consider 
the points wc have discussed this evening, the attributes of 
the Almighty, the inadequacy of the motives which would 
persuade a Budhist Iq virtue, and dissuade hilh^from 
vice, the want of-dicart — of all generous Reeling flowing 
from the lu^art — in,the sjjstem, and the Selfisliifess engen- 
dered by it, naturally and inevitably, and then usk your- 
self* on which side does truth lie — on the side illustrated 
by the simple grandeur of Christjayity, or on that ob- 
scured by the complicated mechanism of Budhism. 

DIALOGUE IV, 

M, You have not lately turned our conversations into 
the fthiUmel in which you formerly delighted to lead them. 

K. Alas, Marandhan, I feel too keoAly my own un- 
worthiness to ‘assume the character of the champion of 
the purest and most sublime of all faiths to^ tempt the 
discussion flirther. 

M. Every ^ne is open to the same rejfl’oof, and to the 
same condemnation on reflection ; Use every man after 
his desert*, and who shall ’scape whipping.” 

K, True, very truff ; a most satisfactory plaster for the 
chapped.oonscience. I may continue the speech by saying, 
“ the less I deserve, the i^oBs merit is in yoursbounty.” 
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if. if it be kny consolation to you to know tbat you 
have opened my eyes to a great fundamental truth; to 
the most sublime of all conceptions, and have made that 
tiSith— that sublime conception — an article of faith wi^h 
me, you have that consolation, and I trust it may give 
you something of the satisfaction in the hearing, which it 
gives me in the believing. 

K, You refer t€ the belief in the Deity. 

Jf. I do. 

K, It is a'greatc comfort to me to 4;hink that I should 
have been the means^^of setting you on the right road 
thus far. I have thought much on the® subject of our 
colloquies lately, and I believe myself able to prove from 
the Almighty power of the Deity— from that one attri- 
bute alone — ^that'all his other perfecTiions may be de- 
duced. 

M, I shall be delighted to bear you ; I am not much 
further advaticed than I was when we last conversed on 
the subject. I can* sf^e clearly, and without a doubt at 
picsent, that tlie universe around leads me back to a 
great primeval cause — ^^^at all the laws by which nature 
works, and which may be looked upon as the agents of 
the conservation <of the universe, are but the impress of a 
great Architect and Euler, who originally formed, and 
now sustains, the myriads of worlds in existence •Siround 
us ; but that this Architect and Euler is a being of infinite 
goodness I cannot discover. Doubtless one would like 
to believe s^^ — it would be more comfortable to fancy so 
than to fancy otherwise, but that is no sufficient ground 
for embracing such a tenet. It wbuld ratfcer appear to 
me that, in the 'construction of the universe, some great 
idea being worked out infinitely above man*s concep- 
tion, or abiHty’^to conceive, in which great scheme this 
world bfears a most subordinati part, and we, aa utterly 
insignificarft one; that^ur effiktence is a consequence of 
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the existence of the globe which we inhabit, not. the 
object for which thal glpbe was created,^ yoiir religion 
would have me believe ; that in fine, man is left to him-r 

S f in the things of the world and that, whatever becorrifes 
his soul, the Deity does not regard, as’of any moment, 
his actions or convictions here. This is truly a cheerless 
unsatisfactory belief, or rather it appears so on a cursory 
inspection of it, for wlien vfc go 4^eper|into it, it is by no 
means so dreary as fatalism, in which so much of the 
world, and so many ^ven of your own crewed, put their faith. 

K, You shall not rest*' there 'K 1 can prevent it. 
Whatever eoiJ<i<olation metaphybi(‘al abstractions can 
deduce* from sueli a ert'cd, there is nothing that can 
engage the heart or tht' aflections in it. AV^ore sUc]i th^ 
truth, man w^oiJd-be indeed a iriiberable^ being, totally 
excluded from all cpmmu^ioii with his Makei'^and some 
of the iiobh'st qualities of his soXil ^ould be tlius ‘deadened 
and disused. From what you have already stated, I infer 
that you acknowledge the almigliiy power of the Deity. 

M. Certainly, in so far as wc can conceive of what>iis 
beyond our ability. Almighty, humanly speaking, the 
universe proves its great Architect to be. 

K. 1 mean by it, capable of performrtng all things of 
which we can conceive, not contiudictory or absurd. 

if. In that sense the sublimity of the universe proves 
the Deity to be almighty. 

K. In ordei^ to be so it is necessary that tlie Deity 
should be everywhere, as he cannot act wherq he is not, 
and, being almighty, it follows therefore he must be 
omnipresent.^^ 

M. Decidedly. Indeed, the very conception itself* 
presupposes a principle pervading all nature,, able^ to do 
all things, and every\frhere present. 

K, Tl^e being ^verywhure present must be conscious of 
everything, and therefore^oi^nisciOnt. 
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M. Unquestionably. Almighty power then implies 
omnipresence ai^d omniscience. * 

JT. Much more. The Being knowing all things, and 
aWe to do ail things, must be infinitely happy. ^ 

M, I do not* see that quite so plainly as the other 
points. 

K. In what docs happiness consist, but in the ability 
to attain to whatfwill jnake happy, an^ is desired. A 
being that knows* everything, must know in what the 
highest possjble degree of happiness consists, and having 
aU power, achieves it tt once.^ 

M. Yes, so far as that can lead us to* the considera- 
tion of infinite happiness I can go with you. 

A.^But remember that to such a^Being there can be no 
lapse of time-ttime and space arc annrlulatcd, and there- 
fore happy once *is ever happy^iiid ip have the highest 
possible degree of happiness is to be infinitely happy. 

M, I feee#that clear!) now. You must pardon my 
snail’s progress. 

d Y. A Being of almighty power, infinittdy happy, will 
suuround himself with happy beings. 

M, With none other were he infinitely good; but 
others exist. 

A. You jump a little b-t conclusions. Is it not of the 
very nature of happiness to desire the happiness of Hthfcrs ? 
Does not the pfospeet of misery damp the happiness of 
the happiest ? Would not tlie infinitely happy, almighty 
Being ther^ore, surround himsell* wdth happy beings ? 

M. It appears indisputable. 

K, You gralit that. Well, oilmisciencjp must have 
seen aU possible worlds, before this one, for instance, was 
called/' into existence, and almighty power would con- 
struct the best* only, when infinite ^intelligence had dis- 
covered what it was. The infinitely happy Being, de- 
siring happy inhabitants^ of^l^’s world, would sanction 
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only that system which admitted of the greatest numher 
of happy inhabitants to result frqm it. 

M: All which goes to prove, that this is, in fact, as 
l^r. Pangloss maintained, the best of all possiWe 
worlds. 

K, Do not condemn my conclusions before I arrive at 
them, and before I have fully stated them. Does it not 
appear that whe^ in the Dmne mind, |11 possible worlds 
were being contempkted, infinite happii^ess desiring happy 
beings, and almighly power ready to execute the work 
about to be allotted to it, A the b^t possible way — does 
it not appear, ufider such circumstances, I ask, that the 
ic|^ja*defermiiied to be realized w^ould be that embracing 
the greatest possible aftiount of good, with the least possi- 
ble amount of evJ^? 

M, Certainly, I pgree #^ith you full/. BiA why the 
least possible amount of evil?' ^Wh-f any amount ot* 
evil at all ? Why not all goyff? Infinite happiness, 
desiring happy beings only, would ^pt surely bring into 
existence those whose lives must be only misery — loaf- 
continued, perpetual misery indeed. 

K. You agree with me so far however. The beings to 
be so produced could not be perfect. In order to fonn 
the idea of perfection, infinite *power, knowledge and 
wisdSm^would be required, and indeed, as I formerly 
argued, there can or could be, but one perfect. These 
beings then could not be perfect ? 

M. In*the absolute sense of perfection, sm5h as you 
have just stated, of course not. All could not of course 
be almighty, ^omnipr^ent, and omniscient. But how 
vast is the gulf between that idea, or that <5f happy spirits 
on#the oue^side, and the knowledge which our ownUpnses 
give us of the deep degradation and debasement into 
which mankfan fall, does fall, and has ever fallen, bn the 
other., Do you mean ta %sert^that these* fine-spun 
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Byllbgisms, l^wever beautiful uuintemipted and atte- 
nuated, span that vast and^ all but boundless 
dbasm ? 

You are too eager. Let us review the position ait 
which we have* arrived. Almighty power, which you 
grant existing in the great Architect of the universe, 
implies omnipresence and omniscience; implies also 
infinite happiness^ — the^infini^dy happy Being would sur- 
round himself witi:i happy intelligences, and would call 
into existenr^e only that system whicVi would produce the 
greatest possible amount of happiness, with the least 
possible amount of misery. But matter is imperfect. 
Spirit, separated from the great and pervading 
of tl^e‘ universe, has in it the eleiaents of imperfection. 
There can be,, no active intelligence i/yithout volition — 
this volition must be free am^j^uncontrollcd, tc inake it 
serviceable for any gpod' purpose. Without such free 
wiU, the Cbekig so consi.\t'U^tcd might be a well-regulated 
machine, wound up^, Ukc a clock, to go so long in such 
apd such a way, but could not experience intelligent 
happiness or exercise its mind as it listed, and therefore 
the existence of such a being would he one of constant 
restraint, uneasiness, unhappiness, in fact, of more — of 
absolute torture. Now the universe is composed of mat- 
ter, which is, in its nature, imperfect ; man is a compound 
of this imperfecc matter, and of a spirit which, as being 
separated from the great pervading Spirit,* is therefore, in 
so for, imperfect likewise. He is a compoimd of two im- 
perfections — an imperfect body and an imperfect soul. 
Yree will givds him the option using both, ^ not"" to 
secure his own happiness, hut to ensure his own misery, 
if he^;«io wills. He deliberately chooses, actuated by*: a 
thousand conflicting ideas — he deliberately chooses, not 
the path of happiness, but thfr. path ot misery; he per- 
sH^es in^ this way. *^Por yef rs lie perseveres, nay, for 
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centuries. He sinks deeper and deeper into the ahyss, 
until so far gone that no efibrt^f his pwn can retrieve 
him — a thousand motives prev^t his accepting the as- 
sistance offered — and so we find him in the lowest depths 
of degradation and debasement. . 

J/. Nothing can be more interesting than your specula- 
tions on this difficult subject, nothing more ingenious 
than your arg^^nients. how|ver, they are not 

perfectly satisfact(|*y, however much the declaration may 
astonish you. Iminite power, infinite wisdom, infinite 
ha])piness, are all attribiSbes of %he Deity, which you 
have ckijrl^^i^idiiced from nature and from man. But 
4flTfl^^ou add infinite goodness, my mind revolts from 
the idea, consedous al^I am of what goes on arcfli^d me, 
and of»j^\ hat woSfe exists (dsewhere in*the ivorld. Infinite 
wdsdoihrdouhth^ss/oresaiT what the re^lt of the creation 
of this world would be,^to g^o^no farther at present, 
jdthoiigh, if the other worldj^are all filled Jl\dth such 
beings as man, the argument is ^njide a thousand times 
stronger. Infinite knowledge and foresight would, dqi^t- 
Icss, have foreseen such aworltj^as ours, in contemplating 
all possible worlds. Infinite power might call- such a 
world into existence, hut infinite goodnass would assuredly 
refrain. When, in contemplafion, the misery of which 
milliofis would he the victims, the disease, crime, sorrow, 
punishment, despair, and death, whichVould pervade it, 
arose before *the Divine Mind, ~ would inflftite goodness 
sanction such a scheme ? nay rather, woul^ not infinite 
goodness thrust it away, as altogether an unfeasable 
projecst, a %ing to zealously avoide# and prevented, 
not encouraged P We are inevitably fed, it appears to 
%ie, toj^kat I stated at first, a belief that this^^prld is 
but the working out of a portion of seSne vast-pro'blem, 
of which we know^notlting ; that its excellencefls and its 
^efeets^ are equally subSbrvin^ some vast* purpose of 
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whieh we ape profoundly ignorant -^ that man is but a 
moving atom in^ the ^heme of the world, insignificant 
and uncared for, just a^ the world is but comparatively 
atf atom in the working out of some other vast scheme. / , 

K. Tour views contradict themselves, or rather one 
part contradicts the other. A Being of infinite wisdom 
made the world, yet the world is not made as well as it 
might be 1 such i^ the drifb^ your observation. I, on 
the other hand, maintain, that therc^ was no possibility 
of its beingcbetter. Again, to judge* of man’s existence 
by the small part of iif'passed on earth, is to judge ef the 
butterfly, in the state of the caterpillar. ^We Joiow the 
miseries, the trials, the sorrows, the distresses, the 
of thi^ Efe, but we know nothing of ^;he glories 0 / another. 
It is the belief ^)f nmny Christians tliat^/ill will uk hnately 
reach that ^)etter**life, and that,oll thq expressiohs Which 
imply thej- contrary in pur Bible are to be regarded as 
figurative t or*' hyperbohcfe^. Again, you allow that the 
Almighty is perfect, ,the only perfect being, yet you 
wy^dd deny one of his perfections — infinite goodness. You 
perceive that to escape o^ difficulty you fall into many. 

M. There is much iu what you have said about judging 
of man’s existence from tliis life only, which strikes me ' 
very forcibly. The foundations of Budhism are^ so 
thoroughly shaken in my mind, that I have little difeculty 
in giving up'-tho cLoctrine of transmigration, and looking 
to something' nobler in another world than our unsatis- 
factory nirw^a, and were the universalism you hint at, a 
tenet of Christianity, as Christianity is generally pleached, 
there would be little difficulty in its ml.king itaw ay a^iongst 
Budhists. But' you are aware that any one would be 
regardy^ as heterodox by the majority of C}iris?ti%n3, wh6 
held such a doctrine. 'Nor, indeed, in oim previous con- 
versatioifs have you hinted at siloh a, dogma, or, perhaps, 
my obtuse fcculties prevented my observing it. 








